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PREFACE. 


HE ANNALs or SCOTLAND from the 
Acceſſion of MALCOLM CANMORE 
to the Acceſſion of the Housk oF STEW- 
ART, by the late Six David DALRYMPLE 
Lord HAlLEs, are juſtly regarded as a 
work, not only of the moſt valuable na- 
ture in point of Hiſtorical Information, 
but of the moſt acute and ingenious cri- 
tical enquiry into many important ſubjects 
of reſearch, which, reſpecting more im- 
mediately the Ancient Hiſtory of this 
Country, are connected likewiſe with the 


Manners, Laws, Policy and Literature of 
the other Nations of Europe in the ſame 
period of time, 


Taz field of Hiſtory which is embraced 
in theſe ANNALsS had been very 1mper- 
a 


gotry and party prejudice. His narra- 


iv PREFACE. 
fectly ſurveyed by former Writers. We 
look in vain in the Hiſtories of Ford un, 


John Major, and Hector Boece, for either 
accurate information with reſpect to au- 


thentic facts, or that diſcriminating ſagacity 


which can ſeparate theſe from the maſs of 
Fable which deforms the early Annals of all 
nations, but has more peculiarly diſgraced 


the page of Scottiſh Hiſtory. In the more 


recent work of BucHANAN, we find little elſe | 
to praiſe than the elegance of his diction ; | 
for the early periods of his Hiſtory are 
vitiated by the adoption of all the Fables 


of his Predeceſſors, and the latter conta- 


minated by the wilful perverſions of bi- 


tive is indeed animated with an intereſt 
approaching even to the Dramatic; but of 
what value is the moſt ſplendid narrative 
of a Fiction, or the moſt beautiful picture, 
when viewed through a diſtorting medium? 


A Hiſtorian, therefore, was wanting, 
whoſe principal endowments were a ſaga- 
cious ſpirit of Criticiſm to diſtinguiſh Truth 
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from Falſchood, and a freedom from preju- 
dice to let the Truth be known. That 

the eminent Writer of theſe ANNALs poſ- 
ſeſſed in its higheſt perfection the firſt of 
theſe requiſites, is univerſally acknowledged. 
He wages war in every page with impoſ- 
ture and credulity; and his induſtry in 
exploring the ſources of authentic hiſtory, 
is equally commendable with the zeal 
which he has ſhown in clearing thoſe 
ſources from every taint of fiction. That 
he is entirely free from prejudice, has per- 
haps not been ſo generally. allowed ; nor 
is this at all to be wondered at. Many 
of the topics, of which he has treated in 
the courſe of his Hiſtorical and Literary 
reſearches, remain at this day the ſubject 
of controverſy; and it is not to be ex- 
peed that the ſupporters of oppolite 


opinions will allow perfect impartiality-to 
the man who combats their favourite doc- 
trines. There are many facts and cir- 
cumſtances relative to the Hiſtory and An- 


_ tiquities of this kingdom, of which the 
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pride of our countrymen (a feeling, when 
properly directed, not to be condemned) 
has cheriſhed a fond belief, as being, in 
their opinion, honourable to the nation, 
and tending to place its character in a re- 
ſpectable point of view amidſt the cotem- 


porary ſtates of Europe, It were certainly 
to be wiſhed that thoſe facts ſhould be 


found to reſt on a foundation of proof which 
were ſufficient to entitle them to the full | 
credit of authentic hiſtory ; but it muſt be 
allowed, that the utmoſt zeal even of the 
keeneſt advocates in their ſupport, has 
gone no farther than to ſhow that they 
reſt on ſome baſis of probability. Sir 
David DALRYMPLE has incurred the 
blame of thoſe zealous partizans ; becauſe 
it was in their eyes no merit to diveſt 
himſelf of that partiality which they deem- 
ed laudable and patriotic, and, in the free 
ſpirit. of a citizen of the world, to ſubject 


the Scottiſh Annals to the ſame ſeverity 
of criticiſm with which he would (have 
treated the ancient hiſtory of any other 
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kingdom or ſtate. So variable is human 
opinion, ſo uncertain the criterion of a hiſ- 
torian's duty, in all queſtions where the 
ſpirit of party has its influence. | 


Theſe remarks on that hiſtorical ſcepti- 
ciſm which characteriſes the writings of 
this eminent Author, are however leſs ap- 
plicable to the elaborate work which is 
contained in the Firſt and Second Volumes 
of this publication, than to certain de- 
tached pieces, originally publiſhed, either 
ſeparately, or in a ſmall volume entitled 
Remarks on the Hiſtory of Scotland, by the 
ſame Author, | 


Taz form of compoſition which has 
been adopted in theſe ANNALs, poſleſles 
all the advantages of the plan of the Pre- 
ſident HEN AULT, without its imperfections. 
The Abrege Chronologique de I Hiſtoire de 
France, by that Author, is a dry chronicle 
of facts, which, with the exception of 
thoſe reflections which he has ſubjoined 
in the cloſe of the ſeveral periods of his 
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work, exhibits nothing of the charms of 
hiſtorical narration. The work of Sir 
David DALRYMPLE is more in the man- 
ner of the Annales de I Empire by Voltaire, 
poſſeſſing all the philoſophic reflection of 
the latter, with a ſuperior acuteneſs of cri- 
tical inveſtigation, It is eminently ſape- 
rior to both the works above mentioned in 
theſe moſt valuable particulars, that there 
is a conſtant reference to thoſe authorities 
which have been the ſources of the writer's 
information ; and that he has ſubjoined 
the moſt copious notes, in which a great 
variety of intereſting topics 1s accurately 
diſcuſſed, which it would have broken the 
chain of narration to have introduced into 
the text. 


To both Volumes of the Annars or 
SCoTLAND, as originally publiſhed, the Au- 
thor ſubjoined an Appendix, conſiſting of 
detached Diſſertations on various ſubjects 
of Hiſtory and Antiquities connected with 
the work itſelf, but which, in the Author's 
opinion, merited a ſtill more ample diſcuſ- 
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fon than could have been admitted in the 


form of Notes. Theſe are reprinted in the 


| Firſt Appendix, which is to be found in the 


Third Volume of the preſent Edition ; and 
to theſe are added in the Second Appendix 
a few other Diſſertations by the ſame Au- 
thor, ſome of which were ſeparately pub- 
liſhed, and others make a part of the ſmall 
Volume, entitled, Remarks on the Hiflory of 
Scotland. The evident connection of theſe 
with the ſubject of the Annals, was deemed 
a ſufficient reaſon for their republication 
in the preſent Edition of that work. 


IT has been thought proper likewiſe to 
throw together in the additional Appen- 
dixes, ſeveral other valuable Tracts and 
Documents relative to the Hiſtory and An- 
tiquities of Scotland. Of theſe, the Tracts 
numbered IV. V. VI. and XII. which re- 
late to the formerly much agitated queſtion 
of the Independency of Scotland on the 
Engliſh Crown, are taken from Ax pERSON's 
Eſſay on that ſubject. The Contents of 


the Third Appendix, viz. The Accounts of 
— | | 


0 


the Chamberlain of Scotland, ſhewing the 
Sources of the Crown's Revenue, and its 


particular Expenditure, in the reign of Da- 
vid II. in the years 1329, 1330, and 1331, 
which, together with the Papers contained 
in the Fourth Appendix, were formerly 
given to the Public by a Gentleman of 
profound knowledge in the Hiſtory and 
Antiquities of this Country *, were judged 
to be no improper Supplement to the Hiſ- 
torical Annals of that period, as throwing 
very conſiderable light on the ancient State 
of this kingdom. 


— — 


— — 4m. 
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s O OTLAN p, 
From THE Access10n or 


MALCOLM III. 


— — 


ALCOLM II. King of Scotland, had a daugh- Fordun 
ter, Beatrice, the mother of Duncan. iv. 49. 
In 1034, Duncan ſucceeded his grandfather Mal- Ch. Metres. 
colm. In 1039, he was aſſaſſinated by M*Beth *. % 


Fordun, 


By his wife, the ſiſter f of Siward Earl of Nor- iv. 49. 


as. _ 


— — 


* At Inverneſe, according to our later hiſtorians. Th 
follow Boece, L. xii. fol. 250. a. The regiſter of the Priory f 
of St Andrew's ſays, ©* Doncath ĩuterfectus eſt in Both gouanan. 
Fordun fays, L. iv. c. 49. that, being wounded, he was con- 
veyed to Elgin, and died there. The word Bothgouanan means 
in Gaelic, the Smith's Develling. It is probable that the affaſ- 
ſins lay in ambuſh, and murdered him at a ſmith's houſe in 
the neighbourhood of Elgin. ri GAA 
+ Fordun calls her conſanguinea Comitis, Other hiſtorians 
call het his daughter, | [cps oa | 
t Wd A 


Tb. iv. 7. 
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thumberland, he left two ſons, Malcolm, ſirnamed 
Canmore, and Donald, ſirnamed Bane }. 
M*Beth expelled the ſons of Duncan, and uſurped 
the Scottiſh throne. Malcolm ſought refuge in 
Cumberland, Donald in the Hebrides. 
When Edward the Confeſſor ſucceeded to the 
crown of England, (1043), Earl Siward placed 
Malcolm under his protection. Malcolm remained 
long at his court, an honourable and neglected 
exile, 1 
The parti zans of Malcolm often attempted to pro- 
cure his reſtoration ; but their efforts, feeble and ill - 
concerted, only ſerved to eſtabliſh the dominion of 
the uſurper. | 
At length, M<Duff ', Thane of Fife, excited a 
formidable revolt in Scotland, while Siward, with 
the approbation of his Sovereign, led the Northum- 
brians to the aid of his nephew Malcolm. He 
lived not to ſee the event of his generous enter- 
priſe f. 


t Cean-more, or great. bead, according to the rude diſtine- 
tions uſed in thoſe times. Bane, white, or of a fair com- 
plexion. 

* Our hiſtorians relate, that M Duff, in an interview with 
Malcolm, propoſed the plan of his reſtoration ; but that the 
young Prince, ſuſpecting the fidelity of M' Duff, artfully pre- 
tended that he knew himſelf to be unworthy of a crown. He 
urged that he was libidinous, a thief, and void of faith. On 
this Falſe confidence, a molt abſurd converſation enſued, accord- 
ing to Fordun, L. v. c. 1,—6. Buchanan has poliſhed the 
narrative, and beſtowed a plauſible appearance on the fable ; 
L. vii. p. 11 é 

+ The Saxon Chronicle places his death in 1055; p. 169. 
Fngulphus, in 1056; p. 66. There is a curious paſſage con- 
cerning him in Leland, Colledanca, T. 1. p. 529. Sivard 
& ſent his ſunne to warre in Scotland, wher he dyid of the flux ; 


„here he after toke the ſame deceaſe, and dyid of it. But 


he, much deteſting to dy like a cow of the flix, cauſſid hym- 
6 ſelf to be armid at all peaces, and dyed yn his armure.“ 


- - . MALCOLM . 3 
Meth retreated. to the faſtneſſes of the North, Fordun v. 5. 
and protracted the war. His people forſook his 
ſtandard. Malcolm attacked him at Lunfannan : 

in Aberdeenſhire : Abandoned by his few remain- 

ing followers, © M*Betty felt * (5th December 1056.) 


_ ——— 


Brompton, pi- 946. relates the dying words of Siward in a bom- 
baſt ſtyle, which he. "miſtook. for eloquence. . The account 
which Brompton gives of Siward is ridiculous and contradicto- 
iy. It ends with ſaying, that Siward put King Duncan in 
poſſeſſion of Scotland. | | * 6 | 

t In Aberdeenſhire, two miles north-weſt of the village of 
Kincardin o'Neil. Juſt by the parith-charch of Lunfanan, there 


6 


f is a valley where the veſtiges of an antient fortreſs are ſtill 
to be diſcerned. It has been of an oblong figure; in length, 
near an hundred yards, and twenty yards in breadth. A 
a brook which waters the valley, has been led round it. As 
1 no remains of buildings are to he ſeen, it is probable that the 


fortreſs was compoſed of timber and fod. In this ſolitary 
place, we may conjecture that M*Beth fought an aſylum. 

* We know few particulars, of the real hiſtory of M*Beth. 
Boece ſays, that his mother was Doada, a daughter of Mal- 
colm II. and conſequently, that he was the coufin-german of 
Duncan; L. xii. fol. 246. b. Fordun ſeems to have been 
ignorant of his connection with the Royal Family. He terms 
him ſimply M*Beth the ſon of Finele, (or Finlay ;) L. iv. c. 49. 


* Boece has exerted all his inventive powers in delineating the 
character and hiſtory of M*Beth. The genius of Shakeſpeare 
b gave ſuch ſtrength of colouring to the portrait, that the fic- 
* tions of Boece aſſumed the form of hiſtorical realities. The 
* weiard ſiſters, the wood of Birnam advancing to Dunſinnan, 
le the prophecy that M. Beth ſhould never be overcome by any 
Yn one born of a woman, are incidents which the laſt age devoutly 
d- believed. Buchanan artfully ſoftened the improbabilities of 
he the tale of the weiard fifkers, or the three witches - M*Bethus, 
” qui conſobrini ignavia ſemper ſpreta, regni ſpem occultam in 
© animo alebat, creditur ſomnio quodam ad eam confirmatus ; 
9. « quadem enim node viſus et ſibi tres foeminas forma augufliore 
n- © quara humana vidifle : Quarum una * Thanum, alte- 
uy, ra Moraviae, tertia Regem eum ſalutaſſet. Hoc /omnie ani- 
_ '* mus, cupiditate et ſpe aeger, vehementer incitatus, omnes 
at « regnum adipiſcendi vias ſecum volvebat 3? L. vii. p. 113- 
m- Thus, Buchanan ſoftens the apparition into a dream. Of the 
n | — 


— 


f 
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Fane 8. 


Chr. Mel- 
70. 158. 


Fordun, v.. 


The kindred of MgBeth placed a relation of his 
upon the throne . No party eſpouſed the cauſe of 
this pageant monarch. Malcolm ſoon diſcovered his 
lurking place, and flew him (at Eſſie in Strathbolgie, 
zd April 1057.) 

1057» 
Malcolm was crowned at Scone-[on * feſti- 


val of St Mark, 25th April 1057.] 


The patriot, 'who reſtored Malcolm to the throne 
of his anceſtors, demanded no reward in titles of 
dignity, penfions, or grants of crown-lands. The 
privileges which M*Duft ſought, and the King be- 
ſtowed, were, 1. That he, and his ſucceflors, Lords 
of F ife, ſhould have the right of placing the Kings 


— —— —f 
7 


other fictions in Boece, he ſays, © Multa hic fabulosè quidam 
* noſtrorum_affingunt ; ſed, quia theatris, aut Mileſiis fabulis 
% ſunt aptiora quam hiſtoriae ea omitto;“ p. 115. Boece re- 
cords the laws of M Beth. They are a palpable forgery. _ If 
Boece himſelf was the forger, they ſhew his ignorance of hiſtory 
and manners. See L. xii. p. 250. b. 

There is a ſingular paſſage concerning M*Beth in Florence 
of Worceſter, p. 626. © Anno 1050, Rex Scotorum M*Bethad 
« Romae argentum ſpargendo diſtribuit.” | Fordun ſimply adds 
* Pauperibus ;*? L. v. c. g. becauſe that word follows in the 
text, Pf. 112. From the words of Fordun, Goodall draws 
this notable inference : © Machebeda Romam profeQus ;? 
Index ad Fordun. Thus from Fordun, and his publiſher, we 
learn, “ that M*Beth went to Rome, and there diftributed 
« alms to the poor;” whereas the original infinuated © that 
„% M*Beth bribed the court of Rome.” 

+ Fordun calls him, nomine Zulach, ignomine fatuus ;" 
L. v. c. 8. I ſuſpect that Lulach was rather his vulgar firname, 
than his name. In the ancient Gaelic, Luailach ſignifies Mi- 
micus, Geſticuloſus, Lhuyd, Arcbeil. This may not unaptly be 
tranilated, The Fool, in a ſenſe familiar to our forefathers. 
Fordun, ignorant of the Gaelic language himſelf, and hearing 
this mock-monarch termed Lulach and the fool, has ſuppoſed 
the one to be his name, and the other his vulgar firname, I 
call Lulach a relation of M*Beth, for it is not certain that he 
was his ſon. 


— 2 * — 4 
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of Scotland on the throne, at their coronation, 
2. That they ſhould lead the van of the Scottiſh ar- 
mies, whenever the royal banner. was dilplayed. 
3. That, if he, or any of his kindred, committed 
laughter of ſuddenty, they ſhould have a peculiar 
ſanctuary, and obtain remiſſion, on payment of an 
atonement in money. . 
Little is known of the reign of Malcolm, un- 
til the death of Edward the Confeſſor, in 1066. 
Gratitude, as well as intereſt, led Malcolm to culti- 
vate friendſhip with England; ſo that the firſt 


TTY 


— a — ” we 


* © Quod ipſe, et omnet in poflerum de ſua cognatione, pro 
* ſubitanea et improviſa occiſione, gauderent privilegio legs 


M Duff, ubi generoſus occidens ſolvendo viginti quatuor 


* marcas ad Ainbet, et vernaculus duodecem marcas, remil- 


* fionem plenariam exinde reportaret;“ Fordun, L. 5. c. 9. 


Fordun, by uſing the expreſſion, ** That they ſhould have the 
benefit of M Df law,” plainly refers to an uſage which 


exiſted in his own times. Buchanan, L. vii. p. 115. ſays that 
- this law, uſque ad aetatem patrum noſtrorum, guamdiu ſcili- 


cet ex ea familia ſuperfuit quiſquam, duravit.“ It is not 
probable that the family of M Puff, if it exiſted in the age 
before Buchanan, could have been extinguiſhed in his days. 
I imagine that the nature of M*D»yf's la is miſunderſtood. 
It is reaſonable to conjecture, that a temporary privilege, 
unto the tenth generation, was conferred, not a perpetual 
right of ſanctuary, and of compoſition for unpremeditated flaugh- 
ter. Major, L. iii. c. 5, condemns this privilege, as being 
impolitic and unjuſt. He did not recolle& the privileges of 
eccleſiaſtical ſanctuaries; he probably did not know of a re- 
queſt made to the monaſtery of Dunfermline, and of the au- 
ſwer which the monaſtery returned - Petunt homines vallis de 
© Twedale, (perhaps Wedale,) quod fi aliquis ex genere eo- 
rum hominem interficeret, vel aliud flagitium commiſerit, 
* propter quod tenetur immunitatem eccletiae poitulare, ſi ad 
* monaſterium de Dunfermline venerit cauſà immunitatis ha- 
* bendae ; quod quamdiu ibi ſteterit, de bonis monaſterii de- 
bet procurari. Ad quod reſpondent, Quod bec facerent ex- 
* tranes, multo magis homini ſuo de genere praedictorum;“ 


Cbart. Dunferm. vol. 2. p. 4. ad an. 13 20. 


— — — — . —— , = 
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8. Dunelm The firſt military entergrle of Malcolm was rafh 
and injudieious. 


1 40. 


Bb. 193. 
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years of his reign are not diſtinguiſhed by preda- 
tory expeditions, fire, we blood-ſhed, * 
1001. 


contracted a friendſhip 
fo intimate with Toſtig * Earl or Goyernor of Nor- 
thumberland, that they were popularly termed 1% 
worn. Brothers. Some diſguſt aroſe between them : 
Malcolm invaded Northumberland, laid waſte the 
country, and violated he peace of St Cuthbert f. 
10 
Edward the Confeſſor died | 5th January 
1065-6,] He was "7 1 by Harold. 
» 

Tottig, the brother of Harold, aided by the Nor- 
vegians, invaded England. Having been repulſed, 
he ſought refuge with Malcolm, and remained in 
Scotland during the whole ſummer . 

If Malcolm had force ſufſicĩient to exclude ſo for- 
midable a gueſt, his reception of Toſtig was equal- 


„ * 888 * * * 


— — —— * 1 — 2 — — *® 2 — 


* Son of Earl Godwin, and brother of Harold. The 
Engliſh hiſtorians affect to call him To/fi. His name was 
Toflig, pronounced nearly thus, To/tibhe. This obſervation 


may remove the difficulty which many Engliſhmen, of the 


preſent age find in pronouncing the word Loch. They con- 
vert it into Zock or Loff. It is ſtill more range, that other 


nations of Teutonic original ſhould have become incapable 


of pronouncing Th, I have ſeen P. Weſſeling, the editor of 
Diodorus Siculus, diſtort his face into convulſions, while at- 
tempting to expreſs the juſt ſound of a Greek Theta. The 
French academicians examined the organs of a native of Ota- 
heite, in order to diſcover why he could not pronounce cer- 
tain ſounds: They never thought of employing ſuch curious 
inquiries on themſelves. 

+ * Violata pace Saucti Cuthberti in Lindisfarneuſi inſula.” 
S. Dunelm, page 190. 

t * Ille autem inde diſcedens, Regem Scotorum Mal- 
* colmum adiit, et cum eo per totam aellatem manſit ; 8. 
Dunelm, page 193, 194+ 
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MALCOLM III. - 
impolitic . Harold King of Nor- 


ly unjuſt and N 
way, and Toſtig 4, were flain at the battle of Stane- 
ford-bridge, near Yorke, (25th September.) Wil- 5, %% 
lam Duke of Normandy invaded England. Harold 194. 
fell in battle at Haſtings, (14th October.) William %s. 


aſcended the throne of England. m 1 
1068. 
Edgar Ztheling f was the heir of the Saxon 
line; a young Prince of moſt contemptible un- Bg 
derſtanding, and therefore ſecure from the jealou- n 


ſy of the conqueror. Ang. 366- 
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. 

Perhaps Toſtig was not received by Malcolm, but only 
lay at anchor in ſome bay, with the remains of his fleet, un- 
til he was joined by the reinforcement from Norway. | 

f Concerning this battle, there are many curious and in- 
tereſting circumſtances in Torfaeus, Hy. Norv. L. v. part- 
3. c. 17. The Engliſh hiſtorians, occupied in relating he 
more momentous event at Haſtings, have given a very im- 
perfect detail of the Norvegian invaſion. 

t Edmund Ironſide left two infant ſons, Edwin and Ed- 
ward. By order of Cannte, they were conveyed out of Eng- 
land, in 1017; Chron. Sax. p. 150. At length they found 
an alylum in Hungary. Edwin died there. Edward was re- 
called by Edward the Confeffor in 1057. He only lived to 
ſee the land of his nativity, from which he had been exiled du- 
ring 30 years; bid. p. 169. The children of Edward were, 
Edward Atheling, Margaret, and Chriſtian. It is ſtrange that 
writers ſhould differ ſo much as to the ſenſe of the word 
Ftheling. The forger of the laws of Edward the Conteſlor, 
Wilkins L. L. Angl. Sax. p. 208. fays, that it is compounded 
of Adela nobilis, and ling imago. That the Weſt Saxons 
uſed Hinderling as a term of reproach, as implying, © omni 
honeſtate dejecta et recedens imago.“ He alſo ſays, & Rex 
* Edwardus Edgarum fecum retinuit, et pro ſuo nutrivit; et 
* quia cogitabat haeredem eum facere, nominavit Adeling, 
quem nos, puta Normanni, dicimus Domicellum; ſed nos in- 
* diſcrete de pluribus dominis dicimus, quia Baronum filios vo- 
* camus Domicellos; Angli vero nullum niſi natos regum.” 
Spelman, v. Adelingus, ſays, that the Anglo-Saxons uſed the 
termination /ing for progeny, or for younger. Thus, the ſon of 
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But the imbecility of Edgar, which diſqualified 
him from being the leader, expoſed him to the 
diſgrace of being the property and .tool of a party. 
Maerleſwegen, Goſpatric, and other Northumbrian 


Chron.Sax, nobles, became diſguſted at the Norman government. 


174. 


Taking with them Edgar, his mother Agatha, and 


S. Duneim his two filters, Margaret and Chriſtian, they retired 


197. 


into Scotland, and ſought the protection of Mal- 
colm, Malcolm ſoon after eſpouſed Margaret “. 


* " AZ * 11 


Edmond was called Edmendlinz, And thus the Engliſh ſtill 
uſe duckling, codling, ſuckling, &c. Thus alſo, the Normans 
were called Nordlings, or children of the north; and the 
Danes are ftill called Eafterlings, or children of the Eat. Pa- 
penbroch, in vit. S. Margaretae, 10. Fun. with more proba 
bility, ſays, that /ing is the mark of the adjective in the nor- 
thern languages. Thus, Nort is Boreas, Nortling is Borea- 
lis ; M is Orient, Offling is Orientalis ; that del is the noun, 
and ling the adjective. * Edgar MÆdeling is Edgar the noble. 
There are many examples of this in modern Engliſh. Thus, 
from the noun hire, merces, is formed the adjective hireling, 
mercenarius. It is plain, from Spelman, that the Anglo-Saxons, 
as well as other nations, formerly uſed the word Æadeling to de- 
note men of the noble claſs although it may by degrees have 
been appropriated to the ſons of the royal family. The Saxon 
fEdeling was conſtantly exprefled by the barbarous Latin 
word Clito. Every ſon of the king had that appellation. Thus 
Edwi, Alfred, and Edward, fons of Ethelred, have each the 
appelation of Clito. See Sim. Dunelm, p. 176, 179. And the 
ſons of Edmond Ironſide are called Clitunculi; ibid. p. 176. ad 
an. 1017. Edward the Confeſſor might give the name of Æac- 
ling to the grandſon of his elder brother King Edmund, with- 
out meaning to adopt him as his heir. It ſeems to have been 
merely an acknowledgment that he was a prince of the 
Blood- royal. Lord Lyttelton obſerves, vol. i. p. 187. That 
William the ſon of Robert Duke of Normandy, was diſtin- 
* guiſhed by the ſitname of Clito, uſed in that age by the Nor- 
* mans, as Atheling was by the Saxons, to denote a Prince of 
* the royal blood.” | | 

There is a confuſion, hardly to be unravelled, as to the 
time and manner of Edgar's retreat into Scotland, and his 
fiſter's marriage, In Chron. Sax, p. 173. 174. it is ſaid that 
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| The malcontent Lords had engaged the Danes S. Duneim, 
to unite with them in an enterpriſe againſt Eng- 77 
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Edgar went into Scotland ia 1067, with Maerleſwegen, and 
the other malcontents. S. Duneſm places this event in 1068; 
p. 197. According to Chr. Melros. at p. 158. the nuptials 
of Margaret were ſolemniſed in 1067; but, according to the 
ſame hiſtory, at p. 160, in 1070. Fordun, L. v. c. 16. re- 
lates, from Turgot, that Edgar, with his mother and ſiſters, 
had embarked, in order to return to the place of his nativity, 
but that he was driven to Scotland by a tempeſt. With bim 
Aldred concurs, De Gencalogia Regum Anglorum, p. 367. For- 
dun adds, that the place where the ſhip anchored was called 
Sinus S. Margaretae, (now St. Margaret's Hope) ; and c. 17. 
that the nuptials were ſolemniſed at Dunfermline. Hoveden, 
p- 226. relates the ſame ſtory of the tempeſt ; but places it in 
1067. He adds, that, at that time, the marriage of Margaret 
and the King of Scots was agreed on, “hac quoque occaſione 
© aGtum eſt, ut Margareta Regs Malcolmo nupta traderctur.” 
Conjecture alone can reconcile ſuch diſcordant accounts. 
The various narratives may be thus blended: © In the end of 
* 1067, or in the beginning of 1068, Maerleſwegen, Gol. 
* patric, and the other malcontents, conveyed Edgar to 
Scotland; Chr. Sax. p. 174. S. Dunelm, p. 197. They pro- 
© poſed a matrimonial alliance between Malcolm and the eldeſt 
© ſiſter of Edgar; Hoveden, p. 226. We may preſume the Nor- 
* thumbrian- Lords, after diſplaying the excellencies of the 
© lady, hinted the imbecility of Edgar, and the probable ap- 
© pearahce that Margaret would one day inherit all the pre- 
© tenſions of the Saxon line; and that a prince, young and 
ambitious, would eagerly graſp at the proffered alliance, and 
engage to ſecond the enterpriſe againſt England. Then 
© followed the inſurrection of the Northumbrians in Jan. 
1068.9, the invaſion of England, and the diffolution of 
the confederacy in autumn 1069; S. Dunelm, p. 197.—200. 
* In the beginning of 1070, Malcolm marched, though too 
* late, to the aſbſtance of his allies. While he waſted the 
« ealt parts of Yorkſhire, he found Edgar and his family em- 
© barked, and waiting for a fair wind to convey them into 
foreign parts; Aldreu de Genealogia Regum Anglorum, p. 367. 
* Fordun, L. v. c. 16. &c, He took them under his pro- 
* teftion. They fail, and, through tempelts, arrived in Scot- 
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land. William diſcerned the ſtorm that was ſh 

ing around him; he fortified the caſt 

Lincoln, Northampton, and Yorke; he appointed b 

| Robert Comyn governor of Northumberland, and N 

put a numerous body of troops under his command. I d 

The Northumbrians roſe in arms, ſurpriſed Dur- 

ham, maſſacred Comyn, and the whole . 
(28th — 1068.99.) 

The D Tron OP ed 

; e Danes, with a e navy, arriv 

N ee (about 11th Sept.) They 8 joined at ſea by the ol 

malcontent Lords and Edgar; Gofpatric led all I 73 

the powers of Northumberland to their aid. With 1 

united forces, they ſtormed the caſtle of Yorke, m 

and put the Norman garriſon to the ſword (22d £2 

October.) To this hardy atchievement, an un- n 

tr 

es 

u 


ther- 
of 


S. BF 


accountable inactivity ſucceeded. The Northumbri- 
ans returned to their habirations, the Danes to their 


* 
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© land. Malcolm, on his return, married Margaret, to whom 
he had been already contracted; S. Dunelm, p. 201. For- 
* dun, L. v. c. 17.” This narrative ſeems tolerably confif- 
tent; but, as it is pieced together by conjecture, I have choſen I « 
to place it in a note, while, in the text, I employ expreſſions Wl & 
more general and indefinite. _ 
® Ordericus Vitalis, p. 511. ſays, ** Malcolmus, licet ab f 
* Anglis requiſitus fuerit, et validam expeditionem in eorum I as 
* auxilium facere paraverit ; audita tamen legatione pact i 
6 497" et cum pracſule Dunelmi nuncios ſuos ovanter remi- 
Per quos Guliclmo Regi fidele obſequium juravit ; fic 
N 1 fbi conſuluit, populoque ſuo multum placuit, quod E 
* pacem bello praepoſuit. Nam  Scotica gens, licet in practio I in 
* aſpera fit, otium tamen et quietem diligit : Nollet a vicinis inquictari I «; 
© regnis, Chriftianac religionis plus quam armorum intenta fludiis.” C 
Notwithſtanding this panegyric, importing our forefathers to A 
have been fo intent on propagating Chriſtianity at home, as to in 
be averſe to engage in foreign quarrels, and ſtudious of peace 
and quiet, I hold Ordericus Vitalis to have been an ignorans 
blundering monk; his errors are ſo many, and fo > groſs, that I j 
will never quote him. 
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ſhips. William employed every artifice to diſſolve 
the union of his enemies; he won over Goſpatric 


offering to re- inſtate him in the government of s. Dunetm, 
Northumberland; and, by bribes, he perſuaded Of. 799: 200. 
bert, the Daniſh commander, to depart from Eng. 


land. r, and his few remaining adherents, 
abandoned all hope of reſiſtance, and diſperſed 
themſelves FA 

1070. 


It undoubtedly had been concerted, that the King 
of Scots ſhould march into England and co-ope- 
rate with the invaſion of the Northumbrians and 
Danes; but ſome unforeſeen accident retarded his 
motions f: At length, when it was too late, he led 
a numerous army, by the weſtern borders, through 
Cumberland. He waſted Teeſdale, routed the Eng- 
liſh who oppoſed him at Hunderdeſkelde *, pene- 
trated into Cleveland, and from thence into the 
eaſtern parts of-the biſhoprick of Durham, ſprfading 
univerſal deſolation. Not even the edifices ſacred 


* Tyrrel, in his looſe pragmatical manner, ſays, © I could 
have wiſhed our authors had told us where they had ſtaid,” 
&c. Vol. ii. b. 1. p. 25. as if this were a circumſtance of 
any moment, or of which hiſtorians were bound to have in- 
formed themſelves! The reader will obſerve, that I abridge, 
as much as poſſible, my account of all Engliſh tranſactions, in 
which the Scottiſh nation was not particularly concerned. 

+ In thoſe days it was difficult to procure intelligence. 
Malcolm perhaps was ignorant of the ſtate of .his allies in 
England; neither is it improbable, that he may have founa 
inſurmountable difficulties in afſembling his -army, till harveſt 
was compleated. He ſeems to have penetrated by the way of 
Cumberland, in order to avoid the caſtles of Bamborough and 
Alnwick. His march into Cleveland affords reaſon for imagin- 
ing, that he ſtill expected to find his allies on the eaſt coaſt. 

* Hunderdeſkelde, or centum fontes, from the great number of 
fprings in the neighbourhood, commonly pronounced Hinder. 


tel; it lies to the 8. W. of New-Malton, near the river Dar- 


went ; Abercrombie calls it Hundreds killed ; Vol. i. p. 354+ 


Ib. 200. 
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to religion were ſpared. They who fled into church. 

es for refuge were burnt in their imagined ſanctu- 

F ary. Malcolm, from an eminence, beheld this 
8. Dunelm, ſcene of horror. He received tidings that his own 
, territories in Cumberland were laid waſte by the 
falſe Goſpatric. Enraged at a mode of war re. 
ſembling his own, he ordered his ſoldiers to ſlay, 
without diſtinction of age or ſex ; but he ſeemed 

to mitigate this ſeverity, by commanding all the 

5. Dunelm, Young men and maidens to be driven captive into 


221. Scotland. So great was the number of captives,” 
ſays an Engliſh hiſtorian, * that, for, many years, 
they were to be found in every Scottiſh village; 
© Nay, even in every Scotiſh hovel +.” 

Chr. sax. The barbarity of the Scots was far exceeded by 


mul Las the revenge and cruel policy of William the Con- 
79. queror. To puniſh the late revolt, and to oppoſe a 
wilderneſs to the invaſion of the Danes, he laid en- 
tirely waſte that fertile country which is ſituated 
between the Humber and the Tees f. Famine con- 


+ © Repleta eſt ergo Scatia ſervis et ancillis Anglici gene- 
© ris, ita ut etiam uſque hodie nulla, non dico villula, ſed nec 
« domuncula, fine his valeat inveniri;“ S. Dunelm, 201. 

t Ingulphus relates this event with all the coolneſs of a 
politician, Quo tempore ducens exercitum in Northum- 

briam, ubi Dani applicare ſaepius ante ſolebant, univer- 
© ſam patriam abraſit, ac ferè in terram deſertam abſumens, 
© multis milliariis inhabitalem, poſtea longo tempore reddi- 
dit; ne hoſtis veniens, et victualia inveniens, moram prolix- 
© aret, ſed, fame et inedi\ fugere de patria compulſus, pro 

victualium penuria citius ad propria remearet ;” p. 79. 
But, when he ſpeaks of Asford of Helieſton, who is faid 
to have defrauded the Monks of Croyland, his ſtyle becomes 
more animated. This Asford of Helieſton had a law-ſuit 
with the Monks of Croyland, concerning an eftate, The 
cauſe was appointed for trial at Stamford.“ Quo die,” ſays 
 Ingulphus, © cum regis juſticiarios pro negotiis monaſterii 
© aditurus, me fratrum meorum orationibus commendaſſem, 
© verſus Stanfordiam, confidens in Domino, equitabam. IIle 
vero, confidens in magnitudine divitiargm ſuarum, et in 
* theſauris pecuniae ponens omnem ſpem ſuam, erecto collo 
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ſumed many thouſands of the inhabitants“. The reſt 
either ſold themſelves for ſlaves, to procure a wretch- 
ed ſuſtenance, or ſought an aſylum in Scotland, 
Thither many perſons of quality, of Norman as 
well as Anglo-Saxon origin, retired. All who per- 
ceived that they were obnoxious to the government 
of the Conqueror, or who imagined that their ſervices 
had not received an adequate recompenſe, found a 
hoſpitable reception at the court of Malcolm. It is 
ſaid, that the ferocity of his nature was inſenfibly 
ſoftened by the prudence and gentle diſpoſitions of 
Margaret, f and that ſhe inſpired him with ſenti- 


contra Deum equitabat. Et ecce, offendens equus ſuus ad 
* petram ſcandali in medio itinere, aſcenſorem dejecit, dejec- 
* tique collum confregit, et animam gradientis contra Domi- 
num cum ſuperbia ad inferos tranſmifit 3” p. 77. The ſub- 
ſtance of this ſtory is, that Ingulphus rode ſafely to court, in 
the fear of the Lord; but Asford, truſting in his riches, and 
riding againſt the Lord, was thrown down from his horſe, broke 
his neck, and went directly to hell. | 


* « Provinciae quondam fertilis incendio, praedũ, ſanguine, 


nervi ſucciſi, humus per ſexaginta et eo amplius milliaria 
omnifariam inculta, nudum omnium ſolum, uſque ad hoc 
etiam tempus. Urbes olim praeclaras, turres proceritate ſua 
in coelum minantes, agros laetos paſcuis, irriguos fluviis, fi 
quis modo videt peregrinus, ingemit, f quis ſupereſt wvetus 
* incola, non agnoſcit ;) M. Malmſb. p. 103. | | 

+ As the poſterity of Margaret has continued to reign over 
Scotland for almoſt ſeven centuries, it may not be improper to 
exhibit a view of her family. 
Wt ohh Ethelred King of England, d. 1016. 

| 


— 


2. Edward the Confeſſor, d. 1066. 1. — Ironſide, d. 1016. 


— 


Edward, 9 1057. | 


Margaret. Edgar ÆEtheling. 
Thus, Margaret was the grand niece of Edward the Confeſſor. 
The Engliſh hiſtorians unanimouſly aſſert, * That Edward, 
* the father of Margaret, was educated at the court of Solomon 


S. Dunelm, : 


199. 
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a a ſuperſtitious age, and the declaration which he made to the 
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own heart I. | ab rt 
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* king of Hungary, and that Solomon gave his ſiſter · in- law 
Agatha, the daughter of the Emperor Henry II. in mar- 
* riage to him.“ | 
But this account is inconfiſtent with the truth of hiſtory. 
Edward, the ſon of Edmund Ironſide, returned to Eng- 
land in 1057 ; Chr. Sax. p. 169. At that time Solomon, born 
in 1051, was but fix years old, He did not aſcend the throne 
of Hungary till 1062. Five years after the death of Edward, 
he married Sophia, daughter of the Emperor Henry III. 
It follows, that Solomon could not receive Edward at his 
court, and could not give his ſiſter-in-law in marriage to him. 
. Beſides, Agatha, the wife of Edward, could not be the 
daughter of the Emperor Henry II.; for Henry II. had no 
children. We all know his unnatural crime termed Sand@ity by 


parents of the virgin Cunegonda. | 

Papebroch, ad vit. S. Margaretae, 1@. Jun. p. 325. has en- 
deavoured to reconcile this genealogy with hiſtorical truth. 
He ſays, That Solomon is an error of tranſcribers, for Stephen, 
* and that Edward may have been received at the court of 
Stephen I. king of Hungary, who began to reign in 1001. 
* Stephen married Giſela, the fiſter of the Emperor Henry II. 
* Henry had a brother Bruno, who rebelled againſt him in 
1003. This Bruno may have gone into Hungary, may have 
* married, may have had a daughter Agatha, who may have 
© been given in marriage to Edward.” Alared de genealogia 
Regum Anglorum, p. 366. ſays, © Rex Hungarorum Edwardo 
* filiam Germani ſui Henrici imperatoris in matrimonium junxit.“ 
Papebroch, by an ingenious conjecture, inftead of Germani ſui 
Henrici, reads Germani ſandi Henrici, But there is another 
paſſage in the ſame page of Aldred, which cannot be cured by 
this critical application: Imperator Edwardum cum uxore 
* Agatha, generi ſui filia, ad Angliam mittit.” The hypotheſis 
of Papebroch is ſhortly this, and without it, we can have no 
genealogy of 99. ape and her daughter Margaret, That, in- 
© ſtead of Agatha the daughter of Henry II. and fifter-in-law 
* of Solomon King of Hungary, we ought to read, Agatha the 
a _ of Bruno, and niece of Giſela, the wife of Stephen King 
* of Hungary.” 

t In Fordun, L. v. c. 23. 24. and in Vit. S. Margaretae. 
Act. Sanct. 10. Jun. many circumſtanees of the private life of 
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William having reſtored peace in his own do- Chr ga. 


minions f, undertook an expedition againſt Scot- 
land. invaded that kingdom by land, while 
his fleet ſeconded the operations of the army. 


Malcolm met him at a place called Abernithi, con- Ingulphus, 
cluded a peace, gave hoſtages and did homage. {$; 


According to the general and moſt probable opi- 
nion, this homage was done by Malcolm for the 
lands which he held in England f. 


* 


—— * — 


Malcolm and his queen are recorded on the authority of Tur- 
got. Turgot was not merely a contemporary writer, living in 
the ſhade” of a monaſtery ; he knew the king and queen of 
Scotland, and was admitted into their confidence; he 1 2 
not to apply to the royal pair that maxim of St Paul, 1 Cor. 
vii. 14. The unbelieving buſband is ſanB8ified ly the wife.” 
Malcolm, fays he, reſpected the religion of his ſpouſe, was 
fearful of offending her, and liſtened to her admonitions. 
Whatever ſhe loved or diſliked, ſo did he; although he could 
not read, he frequently turned over her prayer books, and kif- 
ſed her favourite volumes. He had them adorned with gold 
and precious ſtones, and preſented them to her in token of his 
devotion. She inſtructed him to paſs the night in fervent 
prayer with groans and tears. 7 muſt acknocoledge,* adds 
Turgot, - that { often' admired the works of the divine mercy, 
* when I ſaw a ling ſo religious, and ſuch ſigns of deep compunc- 
* tion in a-laic.” There are more circumſtances in the narra- 
tive of Turgot, which may edify ſome readers, and excite the 
ſcorn of others. | 


t Ubi /olitudinem faciunt, pacem appellant.”  Tacitur 

+ I mean not to recapitulate the arguments in ſupport” of 
this hypotheſis. Little can be added to what our antiqua- 
ries have ſaid on this popular ſubject. They wrote at a time 
when ſome authors in England, with moſt prepoſterous poli- 
cy, endeavoured to depreciate the Scottiſh nation, by diſpu- 
ting its antient independency. At the beginning of this centu- 
ry, an Engliſhman, who embraced that opinion, might have 
paſſed for a learned and public-ſpirited perſon ; for eaſy is the 
fame of learning and public ſpirit, amid the tumults of party 


S. puneim William, on his return from Scotland, Sees 
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Ignorance z bon now his lucubrations would hardly be l 


ted into the worſt corner of a news-paper. 

It may, however, be proper to explain that antient teſtimo- 
ny of the invaſion of Scotland, which is preſerved in Chr. 
Fax. p. 181. 

I print it in the modern character, from a convidiies. that 
* uncouthneſs of the Anglo-Saxon character deters many 

from examining what they would underſtand, if they could 
cafily read : « Her Willelm Cyng laedde ſcip-fyrde & land- 
© fyrde to Scot- lande, and the land on tha ſachealfe mid ſci- 
* pum ymbelaege, and his land fyrde aet tham gewaede in- 
* Jaedde, & he thaer nabt ne funde thaes the him the bet 
© waere ; & the Cyng Melcolm com & grithed with thone 
« Cyng. Willelm & 8805 ſealde, & his man was, & the 
© Cyng ham gewende mid ealre his fyrde.” 

The tranſlation, as literal as the wordt of modern Engliſh 
will admit, runs © up „% Here King William led ſhip-force 
and land- force to Scotland, and that land on the ſea-half 
* with ſhips beleagered, and his land force at the ford (Ge- 
< waede) led! in, and he there nought found that to him the 
© better was; and the King Malcolm came and agreed with 
* that King William, and hoſtages delivered, and his man was, 
* and the King home went with all his force. 

„Here“ i. e. now, at that time.“ | 

* That land on the ſea-half with ſhips bele —_— as The 
a Cs marched an army into Scotland, while his fleet 
< ſeconded the enterpriſe, and cut off all communication with 
© the ſea,” 

« Ford,” in the original, Gewaede.” This I take to be 
Geweoda, i. e. Vada, Brevia. Fords, or ſballows. Gibſon 
lays, Explic. p. 29- 1 Geearde mendoſ? pro Tweade fluvio, 

* quo Avglia a Scotia /ongo /patio diſcluditur.” Gewaede or 


 Greveada was certainly the antient reading; for in Annal. Wa- 


ver. merely a tranſlation of the Saxon Chronicle, in this place 
the words are, exercitum ſuum apud Scorwade introduxit ;“ 
p- 131, According to Gibſon's interpretation, both readings 


are of the ſame import; for he ſuppoſes that the paſſage inte 


© 4.4 M6&AL6ORMPHE; - - 17 
he deprived Gaſpatris of the government of Nor- 
«humberlagd; under che pretext that he had ſecretly 
Scotbend ie the Tea dad bat we Collguetor erolled there 
* — hie army. Of this chere mill be occaſion to ſpeak here- 

25 fe found, that the better was to him.” Gib- 
ſage in a 


« He there noug 7 

ſon tranſlates the p like fenſe : © Mil ibi f 

* quod fibi co modo eflet.” And Annal. Wanerl. p. 13t. 
« Tbi nihil invenit, quod fbi melius 'effet.” A eraufla- 
tion ſo purely in the Anglo-Saxon” idiom, that a Roman 
would not have underſtood it! I imagine that the ſenſe is, 
<< William reaped no benefit from his Scottiſh expedition.” 
They who are better {killed in the Anglo-Saxon language than 
I am, will determine whether the words may not be thus 
phraſed : © William found the country cleared of its inhabitants 
and cattle, according to the policy of the borders; fo that 
* nought, but a wilderneſs lay before him.“ a | 

16 :olm came” apud Abernithi,”” in Ingulpbus, p. 79. 
„ in loco qui dicitur Abernithici” in Flor. Wigorn. p. 637. 
« Abernitict,” in R. de Diceto, p. 486. Abreniticib in Wal- 
fingham, p. 439. Antiquaries are divided in opinion, concer- 
ning the place called thi, &c. Tt is highly improbable 
that Abernethy, on the ſouth bank of the river Tay, ſhould be 
here intended. That place lies diſtant, from any route which 
ſo prudent a commander as William would have taken in an 
expedition againſt Scotland. He might indeed have come te 
Abernethy, he invaded Scotland by fea, and landed in 
the Frith of Tay ; but of that there is no appearance. The 
Saxon Chronicle deſcribes the march of William as by land 
through a known paſſage into Scotland, and mentions the 
fleet as merely ſubſervient to the expedition by land. 

M. em. ſuppoſes, that, by Abernithi was meant Berwick ; 
for he ſays, © Rex Gulielmus cum grandi exercitu Scatiam in- 
* greſſus eſt, et obviavit ei pacifice Malcolmus Rex Scotorym, 
apud Barwicum ;”” p. 227. This ſhews that M. Weſtm. 
ſuppoſed that in the times af William the Conqueror, the 
boundaries of Scotland were what they are at prefent. It al- 
ſo ſeems to ſhew, that inſtead of Abernithi, M. Weſtm. read 
Aberwich, Aberwick,or fome. fimilar word. See Cambden Bri- 
tannia, p. 863. If, as Gibſon, ſuppoſes, tham Gewaede, in the 
Saxon Chrogicle, means the Tweed, it is not unlikely that the 
congreſs may have been held at the place now called Berwick, 
or in its neighbourhood. - | * 
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inſtigated the murder of Comyn, the former gover- 
nor. Goſpatric retired into Scotland, and having 
ingratiated himſelf with Malcolm, obtained a grant 
of lands near the eaſtern marches. _ It was noble to 


— 4 —_— .— 


— 


Here I cannot but expreſs my wiſh, that they who have the 
opportunity, would inſpe& the MSS. of Ingulphus, Florence 
of Worceſter, &c. whereby the true reading might be aſcer- 
tained. The publiſhers of the Engliſh hiſtorians have frequent- 
ly miſtaken the names of places, and, in particular, of places 
zn Scotland. Thus, in CBr. Malrot. there are names ſo dis- 
figured as to be hardly intelligible ; as Eagleſuret, probably for 
Fcclerbret, or Eccleſia Bridgidae, now Bride-tirk, near Annan. 
Peit for Pert or Perth ; Ac for Are or Air. 1 

Mr Goodall, Inirod. ad Fordun, ingeniouſly conjectures, 
that Abernithi may imply a place at the confluence of the rivers 
Nith and Solway, or Eden. With this hypotheſis, the etymo- 
logy of the word exactly correſponds. Aber is in Gaelic the 
Mouth, and Nith is the river producing what is called in Eng- 
land waſhes, It muſt alſo be admitted, that no paſſage into 
Scotland can ſo properly receive the appellation of Geweadg, 
P ada, or Brevia, as the paſſage hy Solway. . | 

There is a circumſtance mentioned by M. W:/m. b. 227, 
which, if true, would greatly ſtrengthen this hypotheſis. He 
ſays, that William rediens a Scotia per Cumbriam,“ deprived 
Ralph de Meſchines. of the city of Carliſle, and, in lieu of it, 
gave him the earldom of Chefter. If William returned from 
Scotland by Cumberland, it might be preſumed, that he had come 
from the banks of Solway ; but the ſtory is fictitious. It was 
the ſon of this Ralph de Meſchines, who ſucceeded to the earl- 
dom of Cheſter about 1120, and then reſigned his poſſeſſions in 
Cumberland to Henry I. Leycefter, Antiquities, p. 118. 

Should it ſtill be ſuppoſed moſt probable, that William enter- - 
ed Scotland by the eaſt marches, I think that Abernithi muſt 
be ſought for in the neighbourhood of thoſe marches. In bis 
invaſion of Scotland, William, like a wiſe general, would keep 
as near the ſea · coaſt as poſſible. It is remarkable, that Edward 
I. conquered Scotland without ever departing four miles from 
the ſea.coalt ; Hence it follows, that the natural place for an 
interview between the two kings was at the mouth of a river. 
The Tine in Eaſt-Lothian might, with great propriety, be 
termed Abernithi. | 

That which has bewildered many writers on this ſubject js, 
the mention of Scot. cuade in Engliſh hiſtorians, They have 
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— Goſpatric, but, to truſt him, imprudent. 
rie, however, abuſed not this extraordinary 
rice ; on the contrary, amid the temptations 


of independence, he pre wes. 


2 


* 
nm 


ſuppoſed that Scor- wade was Sof. water, be Mare Scoticum, now 
called The Frith of Forth: And having once made William erofs 
the Frith of Forth, they, with the aſſiſtance of the map, conduct 
him to Abernethy near the Tay, through foreſts and ormidable 
defiles. 

+ WP is undoubtedly a verfion of the An glo-Saren Ge. 
waede or Geweada, as appears from Annal. Maur! alread 
quoted. It ſeems equally certain, that no Anglo-Saxon wou 
have uſed that word to detiote the deep fea, now called Th 
Frith of Forth. All the confuſion has ariſen from men not 
attending to this, * That the two Engliſh words, Scot-wade and 
© Scot-wwater, thou gh ſome what fimilar i in ſound, are totally dif- 
« ferent in ſenſe.“ * 

"= mul DN oy 22 that Aldred, who flouriſhed in the 
reign the followingexprefſion to have been 
— Ws 75 pec, in his military harangue before the 
ww of the Standard: * Iſti ſunt utique qui nobis quondam 
© non reſiſtendum ſed cadendum putarunt, cum Angliae victor 
© Willelmus Laodonam, ( Laodoniam) Calatriam, Scotiam uſque 
© ad Abernith penetraret, ubi bellicofus iſte Malcolmus dedi- 
«* tione factus eſt noſter ;* de Bell Standardii, p. 340. I know 
not what Calatria ſignifies, unleſt it be Cullen der. or the diftri& 
near the ſource of Teith. If that be the diſtrict underſtood 
by Aldred, all the hypotheſes which I have mentioned are 
equally. erroneous, and Abernethy muſt be fought for in the 
more northern parts of Scotland. 

« That ting,” in the original, thone, i. e. vonder, as ihe in 
the Latin, and celui-/a in French. The word is ſtill ufed 
among the natives of Scotland, who have preſerved many re- 
liques of the Anglo-Saxon Jan It ſeems probable, from 
the expreſſion, yonder Ling William, that this part of the Saxon 
Chronicle was compoſed during the reign of the other William, 
or William Rufus. *Hoftages* A. S. giflas. It may be conſi- 
dered whether this be not the ſame with wi/iles, i. e. ebnet; 
wiſzelen, to exchange, is ſtill uſed in low Dutch. The Scots 
uſed i it in the reign of James V. quhilk reputis fare to 2 M.. 
i. e. * qui 94 wk emi; G. Douglas, 283.1 we 
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fipns this farther ctuſe for 
diſgrace of Goſpatrie, that he had aſſiſted the enemy 
at the ſiege of Torkey but we may preſume that 
William had pardoned -that offence, when he won 
him over from the confederacy *. 

„ A n 3 | 


It afforded a more ſpecious pretext for ruining him, that he 
had counſelled or abetted the murderers of Comyn [conſilis et 
auxilio, 8. Dunelm.] William beſtowed the Government of 
Northumberland on another Northumbrian, who had been in 
arms againſt him, Waltheof, the ſon of Earl Siward. By this 
hazardous policy, he probably meant to excite and perpetuate 
factions in that country. The grant made in Scotland to. Gol- 


patric is thus deſcribed; * Donavit ei rex Dunbar, cum ad- 


« jacentibus terris in Lodoneio, ut ex his, done laetiora tem- 
« pora redirent, Te ſuoſque procuraret; 8. Dunelm, p. 205. 
The deſcendants of Goſpatric were termed Earls of Marche, 
and ſometimes of Dunbar, from the name of their = 


caltle. Thus in England, the Ei r . of Suflex, from his 


dence at Arundel-caltle, was frequently filed Earl of . . 
For a like reaſon, Ferrers Earl of Derby, Was filed Earl of 
Tutbury. The celebrated Gilbert Ly yeh 'Earl of Pem- 
broke, was ſometimes fliled Earl of Striguil, becauſe he had 


his chief reſidence at Striguil caſtle, near Chepſtow in Mon- 


mouth-ſhire ; dale, IntrodyZion to baronage. The Earls of 
March ſlefſed the caſtle. of Coldbrandfpath as well as the 
caſtle of Dunbar ; the poſſellors of thoſe caffles held the keys 
of the kingdom. It wilt be ſeen, in the progreſs of this hiftory, 
that the independency which the ſituation of the March eſtate 
ſuggeſted to the poſterity of Golpatric, proved exceedingly pre- 


Judicial to Scotland. Boece gives a ridiculous, iccount of the 


origin of this potent family: About the year 1861, ſays he, 
* a formidable band of robbers infeſted the Touth-ealt part of 
© Scotland. One Patrick Dunbar attacked them, flew Bx 
© hundred, hanged four ſcore, and preſented the bead of their 


commander to the king. That valour might not remain in 


« obſcurity, the king created him Earl of March, and be- 
« ſtowed on him the lands of Coldbrandſpath, to be held by 
© the tenure of clearing Eaſt-Lothian and "Merle of robbers, 
and of bearing a banner, 'whereon the Bloody head of @ robber 
© was painted ;? L. xii. fol. 256. b. Boece did not even know 
that the Earls of March gave a white lion. The whole is an 


- 


ignorant fiction. | 


- 
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After the e 'the Norhinbricns, vr 


£4 r Atheling tad fought refuge in Scotland, and 
been 4 Ay with honour at the court of 
Fr brother: in- law. Beeoming impatient under his 
exile, he furrendered himfelf to Wilkam. William 
received him favourably,” and "conferred at a 
nſion. + on the mean-Ipirtted prince. Such was 
is imbeclit of mind, that he, who had been vul- 
garly ſtifled Englant's « * now fonk no! unt. 
verſal contempt 1 ” 


4 


Nothing is known of FO Oi sers of the reign Ibid. 210. 

of Malcolm from 10% until regg, when he again 
and waſted the country chr. Sax. 

as far as the 5:47 2 At * L lam Yau 184. 
engag on in war w IS jon Ro 
Ha W from England, perhaps, encouraged 
Malcolm to renew hoſtilities. © Princes, according 
to * 1 8 Nr * * Maj. iii. 6, 


; - of Witham of Malmbury, p. 105. * — be had 4 daily 
tra of à pound of filver. o Lord Littletbn's 
computation, in note, Vol. i. p. 80. 8vo edit. this was equal ie 
yearly valve to L. 5375 of our times. 

2 Malmſbury adds, That Edgar was fdwple, as to relinguith 
his penſion, on receiving a horſe from the king in exchange. 
It is probable, that William offered to make this exchange, 
merely to expoſe the fimplicity of one whom the Engliſh, were 
wont to conſider as the rival of the Norman family. We can- 
net imagine, that William auld have zeduced him to indi- 
gence; on Bm, for political reaſons, he had ſettled fo lange a 
penſion. The index to Malmfbury ſuppoſes, that Edgar paid 
u pound of fleet for & horſe? £dgarus libram gras fro une 
£qui" Wonat. 

„ ©. Reges pacem — quando volunt ;- a wotto which 
would have better ſuit ed the coins of many ſovereign. princes, 
than thoſe teats of ſcripture do, which they have affected to 


inſcribe on them. 


ad - 
Ee” fat William having been reconciled cis ſon Robert, 
3 entruſted him the command of an-army againſt 


Scotland. The enterprize proved unſucceſsful 4 ; 
and Robert made an inglorious retreat. To rub 
the invaſions of the Scots, he erected a aka dear 
the river Tine, called Neucaſtle. 
»x1i 71 : | 1087. du” | ab 
Ibid. 214. William the Conqueror died [6 th e 
He was ſucceeded by his ſecond ſon William, 
garly called Rufur . 
Rufus, immediately after his acceſſion, releaſed a 
ſon of Malcolm, probably an hoſtage, and conferred 
the honour of — on him. 
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1 © Rex Willielaus autumnali 8 88 akku 
ſuum Scotiam contra Malcholmum miſit; ſed cum perveniſſet 
ad Epglesbreth, nullo confecto negotio reverſus, Caſtellum 
Novum ſuper flumen Tyne condidit;“ S. Duneim, p. 211. I 
think the place here termed Zggletbreth may be till aſcertained. 
Eggles is plainly Eccleſia or kirk. Leland, ” ColleBanes, Vol. i. 
p- 356. reads ZEggelsbirth; but Chr. Melros. Eagleſuret: $& 
that the laſt ſyllable of the word is expoſed to every fanciful 

jecture. There is a place near Annan, called Bride- Kiri; 
tin, Zcckfia Bridgidae 3 this I underſtand to be the place 
— meant. 

t It would appear like affeQation to give bim any as name. 
Yet, it is certain, that the Engliſh called him William the Red, 
and the French le Rouge, not le Rous; and that Rufus is 
merely an inaccurate tranſlation by the hiſtorians who wrote in 
Latin. | 
* « Ulfum Haroldi a regis filium, Dunechaldumque 

© regis Scotorum Malchelmi filium, a cuſtode laxatos, " armis 

* militaribus honoratos, abire ' raged . Dunelm, p. 214- 

This fon of Malcolm is probably Dis his natural ſon 

whom the hiſtorian calls Dunechald. I ſuppoſe | that he had 
been ſurrendered up as an hoſtage, ip conſequence of the Du 1 

1072. It is true Malcolm had a fon by his wife 

ret, called Ethelred, who became abbot of Pikes and mig 1 

be termed Dunechaldus ot Dumechaldenfic ; * muſt have 


he 
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| 1091. 1 
Edgar Etheling, abandoning the court of Wil- Chr. Sax. 
kam the Conqueror, had ſettled in Normandy, 
where Robert Earl of Normandy made a grant of 
lands to him; but he now reſumed the grant , and 
forced the unhappy Prince again. to ſeek refuge in 
Scotland. "Hiſtorians do not explain this part of 
the conduct of Earl Robert, ſo inconſiſtent with his 
eaſy generous character. It was, probably, owing 
to ſome ſecret preliminary of the peace then ne- 
gotiating between Earl Robert, and his brother, 
William Rufus, 

It appeats that William Rufus with-held from 
Malcolm ſome part of the Engliſh poſſeſſions to 
which Malcolm claimed right. William was the 
eauſe of the expulſion of the brother of Margaret 
from Normandy, this affront would contribute to 
exaſperate Malcolm, always intent on the invaſion 
af England. us x 

In the month of May, the King of Scots invaded 
England, penetrated to Cheſter le Street, betweers.Dunelm, 
Newcaſtle and Durham; there having received in- 218. 
telligence that ſome troops were aſſembled to op- 
poſe his progreſs, he avoided battle, and retreated. 
In the month of Auguſt, William Rufus, and his 
brot her Robert, arrived in England from Norman- 
dy. William prepared a mighty armament againſt 
Scotland, His fleet was deſtroyed by a tempeſt a- 


” 


been very young at this time; and it would have been an in- 
ſult, rather than an honour, to have made him a knight. I. 
therefore conclude that Duncan, the natural fon of Malcolm, 
is here meant. 

+ The Sax. Chr. ſays briefly, that Edgar was deprived of 
his lands in Normandy, p- 297. ; but S. Dunelm, p. 216. ex- 
preſſes the matter thus: Rex non multo poſt Eadgarum Cli- 
* tonem honore, quem ei comes dederat, privavit, et de Nor- 
* manpia expulit.“ 2 


S. chr, bout the end of September. Nevertheleſs he 


Fa. 137. 
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marched his to ehcaunter Malcolm. Mal- 


colm hearing of his approach, “ advanced with his 


© forces out of Scotland, into Lasbene in 
and there remained.” Theſe are che. words of the 
Saxon Chronicle, which have been, and probably 
will ever be, the ſubject of fruitleſs controverſy. +. 
Robert concurred with Edgar Ztheling in negotia- 
ting a treaty of peace between the two Monarchs. 
A peace was conchuded through the mediation of the 
benevolent and well-meaning negotiators. Malcolm 


: 
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+ © He for mid his fyxde ut of Scotlande inte Zathene on 
* Enoland, and thaer abad ;“ Sax. Chr. p. 1979. The words 
of S. Dunelm, p. 216. are, Cui rex Malcholmus cum exercitu 
in provincia Loidis occurtit.“ The queſtion is, what we are 
to underſtand by Lathene on Eng/and, and provincig Laidis. 
Some writers think, that Zothene on England, means what is 
now called Lothian in Scotland; others, that provincia Loidis 
means the territory of Leeds in Yorkfbire ; and that Lathene on 
England muſt be underſtood of the ſame place. I am not ſatiſ- 
fied with either hypothefis. 17 There is no reaſon to believe; 
that the Chr. Sam. by Lothene on England, meant what is now 
called Lothian ; the word Lothene occurs but twice in Chr. Sax. 
at this place, and at p. 229. where * fe Biſcop of Lothene J.“ 


is mentioned. J. Biſcop of Lothene could not mean, . Bijbop 


of Lothian, as has been elſe where ſhewn, Remarks on the Hi 
tory of Scotland, p. 81; andif Lothene put fimply does not mean 
Lothian in Scotland, it would be ftrange if Lothene in England did. 
There is the higheſt probability that Chr. Sax. underſtood 
the paſſage into Scotland to be at Solway, or at the Tweed. 
This is inconſiſtent with the idea of Laillian being in Eng- 
land, or of its being diſtinguiſhed from Scotland as a kingdom, 
in the days of Malcolm III. But, 2. There is nd reafor te 
believe, that by provincia Loidis, 8. Dunelm meant the terri- 
tory of Leeds in Yorkſhire. It will be "remarked, that Mal- 
colm invaded England .in May ,1091, that he retreated from 
Cheſter ie Street, and that the meeting between Malcolm and 
William Rufus muſt have been as late as October 10913 for it 
happened after the deſtruction of William's fleet by a tompeſt 
in the end of September ; If then Loidis proviacia means Leeds, 
it follows, that Malcolm muſt have invaded England ® ſecond 
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conſented to do homage to William; William con- g punelm 
ſented to reſtore twelve manors which Malcolm had 216. 
held under the Conqueror, and to make an annual 

payment to him of twelve marks of gold. This 
payment was probably in lieu of ſome other lands, 

which the Scottiſh King claimed, and the Engliſh 

was unwilling to ſurrender. 

At the ſame time, William was reconciled to Ed- Oh g- 
gar Ztheling. The two kings murually withdrew wy 
their -armies, and harmony ſeemed to be re-eſta- 
bliſhed between them. Not many weeks had paſ- 
ſed, when the Earl of Normandy withdrew from 
England, conducting Edgar Ætheling with him, 
and retired to his own territoxies. This precipitant Fl. Vigorn. 
retreat was aſcribed to rhe delays which William 44s. 
made in fulfilling the conditions of the treaty con- 
cluded with his brother, before their arrival in Eng- 
land f. 


time, in autumn 1091, and muſt have penetrated farther ſoutli 
than he did in his expedition in May 1091. Now, this is in- 
conſiſtent with the general report of hiſtorians, who agree that 
Malcolm invaded England five times; 1. in 1061, 2. in 1040, 
3. in 1079, 4. in May 1091, 5. in autumn 1093. Had he in- 
vaded England in autumn 1091, and proceeded into Yorkſhire, 
the number of his invaſions would have been fix, not five. I 
have ſometimes thought that there is an error either in the 
MSS. or printed copies of the Saxon Chronicle, and that the 
word ſhould be Lothere, not Lothene : the difference between 
the Anglo Saxon « and 7 is very minute, and might be eafily 
miſtaken; the r is formed by drawing the firſt ſtroke of the = 
a little below the line. If this conjecture could be admitted, 
the place where the two kings met may have been Lothere, now 
1.owwther, in the north parts of Weſtmoreland, near the borders 
of that diſtri of Cumberland which Malcolm poſſeſſed, and in 
the neighbourhood of Penrith, the place concerning which, as 
i imagine, the controverſy then was. 

»+ This is the ſenſe of the Chr. Sax. p. 198. It is more 
fully expreſſed by Flor. Yigorn. p. 645. Rex ſecum fert uſ- 
que ad nativitatem Domini comitem ſecum retinuit; fed 
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I092. - 

William erefted a caſtle at Carliſle. The eſta. 

bliſhment of this barrier againſt the Scots, although 

politically neceſſary, might be conſidered as in- 

croaching on the freedom of the territorries which 
Malcolm held in Cumberland. 


I093. 


8. Dunelm, It would ſeem that Malcolm remonſtrated againſt 


this meaſure, and that the Engliſh nobles were ſo- 
licitous to, preſerve the tranquility of the two na- 
tions. A perſonal interview of the Kings was pro- 
poſed. For that purpoſe, Malcolm repaired to 
Glouceſter * [24th Auguſt.) William required him 
to do. homage there, in preſence of the Engliſh 
Barons: This Malcolm abſolutely refuſed ; but he 
offered to do homage, as the uſe had bees, on the 
frontiers, and in preſence of the chief men of both 
kingdoms f. William was advifed by ſome of his 


— c—— 


g * conventlonem inter eo: Caddie, illi perfolvere veſeit. 3 
* graviter ferens, decimo kal. Januarii die cum Clitone Ed- 
gar Normanniam repetiit.” I mention this, becauſe Sir 

James Dalrymple, p. 160. ſeems to aſcribe the diſguſt of the 

Earl of Normandy to William's neglect in performing the ar- 

ticles of the treaty with the king of Scots. It is true that a 

quarrel aroſe between William and Malcolm ; but it did not, 

properly ſpeaking, relate to the articles of the treaty in 1091; 

nor did it happen till the following year. 

* Malcolm, in his progreſs to Glouceſter, viſited Durham, 
and aſſiſted at laying the foundation ſtone of the cathedral, 
11th Auguſt 1093; S. Dunelm, p. 218. He was aſſiſted by 
William biſhop, and Turgot prior, of Durham. Selden has 
urged very plaufble reaſons to prove that the hiſtory, which 
2 under the name of Simeon Dune/menſis, is the work of 
Turgot, with ſome additions and interpolations; Preface to 
Twiſden s Collefion. 

+ This curious circumſtance is related by S. Dunelm. p. 218. 
** Malchclmum videre, aut cum eo colloqui, prae nimia ſuper- 
bia et potentia, Willielmus deſpexit ; inſuper etiam illum 

© ut ſecundum judicium tantum baronum ſuorum in curia ſua 
rectitudinem ei faceret, copſtringere voluit ; ſed id agere niſi 
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counſellors to detain the Scottiſh King; but he 
rejected the ſuggeſtions of cowardly policy, and 
diſmiſſed him with ſcorn. 

Malcolm, exaſperated at this contumelious 
uſage, aſſembled a tumultuary army, burſt into 
Northumberland, and ' renewed the miſeries of 
that unhappy province; He attempted to poſſeſs 
himſelf of the caſtle of Alnwick : Robert de 
Moubray unexpectedly attacked him : Malcolm was 
ſlain [13 Nov.] His eldeſt fon fell with him “. 


— 


in regnorum ſuorum confiniis, ubi reges Scotorum erant ſoliti 
rectitudinem facere regibus Anglorum, et ſecundum judicium 
* primatum utriuſque regni, nullo modo Malcholmus voluit.” 
The laſt homage had been performed at Alernitbi; this pal- 
lage ſhews, that Abernithi was a place ſituated on the borders 
of the two kingdams. 
* « Proxima hyme, ab hominibus Roberti Comitis Hunbro- 

* nenfium magis fraude, quam viribus, occubuit ; VW. Malmibury, 
þ 122. Fordun relates, L. v. c. 25. That the caſtle of 
Alawick was fore preſſed, and that the gatriſon deſpaired of 
relief; that, in this extremity, one of the beſieged came out 
bearing the keys of the caſtle on the point of his ſpear, and, 
pretending to offer them to the King, pierced him with his 
ſpezr, and eſcaped. Fordun relates the vulgar ſtory, that the 
foldier who atchieved this deſperate deed, teceived the appel- 
lation 6f Pierce eye, (or Percy,) becauſe he had pierced the eye 
of Malcolm. But Fordun honeſtly adds, That he did not be- 
lieve it. Vulgariter dium eſt; ſed, quia in ſeriptis neque 
| authenticis, ſive apocryphis, hoc reperi, eadem facilitate con- 
* temnitur qua approbatur. This ſtory had too much of the 
marvellous to be omitted by Boece; L. xii. fol. 260. 1. That 
he might be the more accurate in his narrative, he ſays, that 
the ſoldier pierced the /zft eye of Malcolm. Ordericus Vitalis, 
. 701. has ventured to aſſert, that Malcolm did not invade 

orthumberland in 1093; but that, as he was returning ftom 
the conference with William Rufus, he- was ſet upon and 
aſſaſſinated by Robert de Moubray. Vitalis compares the 
manner of Malcolm's death to that of Abner in the Old Teſta- 
ment. Yet this Vitalis has had the good fortune to be quoted 
as an hiſtorian of ſingular credit! 

Doctor Percy, Dean of Carliſle, has favoured me with ſome 
obſervations on this ſubject. They are curious, and will be 
acceptable to my readers. 


Chr. Sax. 
I 


99. 
S. Dunelm, 
218. 


* 
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The common ſtory of the death of Malcolm III. from 
being pierted in the eye, begins to be diſcredited, becauſe the 
old Scottiſh hiſtorians have connected it with a circumftance 
that was not true, namely, that it gave riſe to the name of 
Piercy. William de Percy, who came over with the Conque- 
ror, founded before the death of Malcolm the monaſtery of 
Whitby in Yorkſhire; and had then the name de Percy, or de 
Perci, as appears from the charter of his foundation, and other 
public deeds which Dugdale has printed at large in his Mo- 
naſticon. Zo that there can be nothing more certain than that 
the name of Percy was not taken up from the circumftance of 
Malcoltn's death ; nor, indeed, had the Percy family the moſt 
remote conneRion with Northumberland till after the reign of 
Edward I.“ See Dugdale, Baronage, vol: i. v. Percy. 

„ On the other hand, I am inclined to believe, that there 
is ſome truth in the account of the ſtratagem employed by the 
ſoldier that killed Malcolm; becauſe, I find it related 
naliſts who were moſt likely to know it, although their iſto. 
ry has never yet been printed. This is the old Chronicle of 
Alnwick abbey, of which a tranſcript is preſerved in the Bri- 
tiſh Muſeum, among the Harleian MSS. No. 692. (12.) fol. 
195 
* It is thus intitled, Chronica Tags de Alnwyhe, and 

the tranſcript thus begins : 

% Incipit Genealogia Fundatorum et e Abbatiae de 
Alnewyke, primo ſcilicet de Ricard» Tiſonne fundatore capellac 
andi Wilfridi monialium de Gifings." 

4 It begins with the conqueſt, gives the hiſtory of the foun- 
dation of Alnwick abbey by the family of de Feſey, barons of 
Alnwick, and preſents a ſhort ſummary of the hiftory ,of thoſe 
barons, and of ſome of the principal events relating to the 
abbey during their time : And, upon the extinQion of the fa- - 
mily of de Veſcy, gives the hiſtory of the firſt Percys who 
ſucceeded them, and ends with the acceſſion of King Richard 
II. to the throne. 

There are ſo many circumſtances of local hiſtory and de- 
ſcription ſcattered through the whole "compoſition, that there 
is no doubt but that the annals were really compoſed within 
the monaſtery of Alnwick. It indeed includes a hiftory. of 
the Abbots, and has all the marks of a genuine hiſtory compi- 
led from ſhort minutes, made at, or ſoon after, the time when 
moſt of the events happened. Now the hilory of Malcolm's 

death is related in the following very peculiar and circum- 
ſtantial manner. 

“ Speaking of is ſecond Lord Fuſtace de Veſey, fon of 
William, the nanaliſts lay, ** Confirmavit omnia bona patris et avi 
nobis collata: Et inſuper dedit nobis quandam rure poreio- 


nem, quæ dicitur Quare/flat, pro illa terra ſuper quam fundavit 
capellam Sancti Leonardi, pro Malcolmi Regis Scotiae anima, 
ſponſi ſcilicet ſantae Margaretae Reginae orum, qui ibi- 
dem occiſus eſt, cum filio ſuo primogenito Edwardo, anno 
Dom. 1093, anno ſcilicet Regis Willielmi Rufiy filii baſtardi. 
mo. Ifta ſancta Margareta obiit- eodem anno, quo et vir ſuus- 
Hoc autem anno eccleſia nova Dunelmenſis incepta ett, 
e piſcopo Willielmo, et Malcolmo Rege Scotiae, et Turgone 
Priore ponentibus primos lapides in fundamento. Huic autem 
Euſtathio filio Willielmi de Veſey dedit Willielmus Rex Mar- 
garetam, filizm Willielmi Regis Scotiae, filii Malcolmi, in ux- 
orem, ex illegitimo tamen thoro progenitam, cum baronia de 
Sprouſtoun, pro fundatione capellae ſandti Leonardi, quam prae- 
dictus Euſtathius fundaverat pro anima Malcolmi Regis Sco- 
tiae, ibidem lethaliter vulnerati juxta quendam fontem 3 eidem 
fonti nomen ſuum relinquens uſque in perpetuum, unde fons 
iſte vocatur Anglico Ydiomate, Malcolm's well, Iſte Mal- 
colmus Rex fuit vulneratus ab Hamundo, tunc - conſtabulario 
praedicti Euſtathii de Veſcy, cum quadam lancea, eidem lancez 
claves caſtelli de Alnwyck ad cautelam ſuperimponendo, quaſi 
eidem Regi Scotiae Malcolmo caſtellum cum omnibus inhabitan- 
tis (fc MS.) ſubjiciens. - Hoc facto, rediit idem Hamundus con- 
cito greſſu, ſanus, illaeſus, et incohamis, tranſiens vadum aquae 
immeabilis, et ſupra modum tunc inundantis, voluntate divina 
nomen ſuum eidem vado relinquens, unde vadus ille ubi tranſiit 
dicitur Anglico Ydiomate, Hamundeford, ab illo die et deince ps.“ 
„Here it 4s obſervable, that the annaliſt makes no mention 
of the eye as the vulnerable part; that was a poſterior. inven- 
tion, and probably ſuggeſted to compleat the etymology of 
Pierceye. With regard to the ford, that would ceaſe, together 
with the name, when the bridge was built over the Alne; and 
as to Malcolm i well, the ground (near which ſtood a croſs, the 
reliques of which are extant to this day, and called Malolm's 
erofs,) hath undergone. ſuch changes, principally by finking 
coal-pits, a long time ago, near the croſs, that both the well 
and its name have been loſt out of memory. But, about a 
ſtone's throw below the croſs,  itill oozes a little ſtreamlet of 
water, which proves that a well might have been ſupplied 
thereabouts with plenty of water. | 3 | 
„ The name of the foldier here was Hamend; but if his 
commander was Moubray, that will account for the confuſion 
and miſnomers of the Scottiſh hiſtorians. Though he held the 
place of Conſtable of Veſcy's caſtle, yet Moubray may have 
commanded at that time in Northumberland; and Hamond's 
exploit would naturally enough be attributed to him by diſtant 
relators of the tranſaction. e ee PF OP, 
I am not as yet ſatisſied with the authenticity of this re- 
lation. The filence of the Saxon Chronicle is, x ſtrong circum- 


* 
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fiance againk it, and the ſilence of B. Dunelm. is a fill irongee. 
| © The paſſage relating to Malcolm III. in the annals of 
Alnwick abbey, is more modern than it appears to be at the firſt 
inſpection. It was written after the marriage of Euſtace de 
Veſcy and the natural daughter of William King of Scots. 
Now, that marriage did not take place till 1193. Chr. Metros. 
p- 179. a compleat.century after the death of Malcolm III.; 
beſides, there is reaſon to ſuppoſe; from the narrative, that 
that marriage was not a recent event when the annals were 


drawn up, and that William was not then the reigning King 


of Scotland. Now William died in 1212: A Northumbrian 
author, who could ſuppoſe that William the Lion was the fon 
of Malcolm Canmore, muſt have lived in a later age. He 
ſays that King William gave Margaret the daughter of Wil- 
liam King of Scotland'in marriage to Euſtace de Veſcy. This 


paſlage detracts from the antiquity of the Annalift; By Ning 
William, he certainly meant William Rufus. Now, it is im- 


po that any one Who lived near the times of Euſtace de 
eſcy and his wife Margaret, could have ſuppoſed that Wil- 
liam Rufus was their contemporary. The Annaliſt ſpeaks of 
Margaret Queen of Scotland as a ſaint, But it is not probable 


that ſhe obtained that title before the year 1250, that is, 157 


after the death of Malcolm III. See Fordun, L. x. c. 3. 
«© Tn the Saxon Chronicle it is aſſerted that Morel of Bam- 


durgh, the ſteward of Moubray, ſlew Malcolm III. And ſure- 


ly the author of that chronicle had better opportunities of in- 
formation, than the Aunaliſt of Alnwick abbey, who wrote at 
leaſt 100 or 150 years after the event. If the Saxon Chronicle 


zs to be credited; the whole fabric of the ſtory in the annals of 
Alnwick abbey falls to the ground. I admit the probability 


of the place, called Malcoln's croſs, being the place at which 
Malcolm III. was ſlain ; for ſuch memorials were frequently 
erected on the ſpot where any eminent perſons loſt their lives. 
But, for the reaſons aſſigned, I ſtill doubt as to the origin of 


the name of Hamond's ford. 
This Morel is ſaid to have been Malcolm's God-#6 or Goffip, in 


French, Compere ; that is, Malcolm and he had Rood godfathers 


r. is created a ſpiritual affinity in thoſe days, like 
that of brothers. Gibſon tranſlates the expreſhon thus: Mai- 
colmi Regis ſuſceptor, which, in ſtrictneſs of ſpeech, implies * the 
8 ace of Malcolm.” 

I have ſaid, on the authority of the Saxon Chronicle, p. 
199. and 8. Dunelm, p. 218. * That his eldeſt fon, Edward, 
fell with kim.“ Fordun, however, L. v. c. 25. obſerves, that 


prince Edward was mortally wounded in the retreat of the 


Scottiſn army, died 15th November, at Edwardiſle in the foreſt 
of Jedwood, (al. Redwere), and was buried at Dunfermline in 
the church of the Trinity, before the altar. 


— 


The Scottiſh army, aſtoniſhed at this fatal event, 
could-neither revenge the death of their Sovereign, 
nor defend- themſelves; they fled. Many were 
ſlaughtered by the enemy, or drowned in their 
fight. 

Moubray depoſited the body of the King of Scots 
at Tinmouth. 

Margaret, the wife of Malcolm, only ſurvived 
to hear of the death of her huſband and her eldeſt 
fon. [She died 16th November.] 

In reviewing the reign of Malcolm III. we may 
diſcern a character of ſteady perſevering courage. 
From his early youth, to his laſt invaſion of Eng- 
land, his conduct was uniform. He maintained his 
throne with the ſame . by which he won it. 
Though he was the ruler of a nation unciviliſed, 
and deſtitute of foreign reſources, and had ſuch an- 
tagoniſts as the Conqueror and William Rufus to 
encounter; yet for twenty-ſeven years, he ſupported 
this unequal conqueſt, ſometimes with ſucceſs, never 
without honour.. That he ſhould have ſo well af- 
ſerted the independency of Scotland, is aſtoniſhing, 
when the weakneſs of his own kingdom, and the 
ſtrength and the. abilities of his enemies are fairly 
eſtimated. Through the exaggerations of contem- 
porary hiſtorians, we may diſcover, in Malcolm, 
the traces of the barbarity and ſuperſtition of his 
times; but, if we would judge with truth and can- 
dour, we muſt try men by the ſtandard of their 
own age “. 

An incident is retated concerning Malcolm which 
is highly deſcriptive of his character. Having re- 
. ceived intelligence that one of his nobles had for- 
med a deſign againſt his life, he ſought an oppor- 
tunity of meeting the traitor in a ſolitary place: 


— — — 


— 


I have read ſomewhere of a Frenchman, who called 
Czfar a pedant for writing his commentaries in Latin. 


256. 


Eſſays con · 
cerning 
Britiſh An. 
tiquities 

Ef. Is 
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„Now, ſaid he, unſheathing his ſword,” we are 
alone and armed alike; you ſeek my life, take 
* it f.“ The penitent threw himſelf at the king's 
feet, implored forgiveneſs, and obtained it. 


Boece, xii, Of Malcolm's character, as a politician and a 


law-giver, much has been ſaid by various authors. 
Boece afhrms, that, immediately after his acceſſion, 
he held a parliament at Forfar, and reſtored to 
their eſtates, dignities; and juriſdictions, all the 
nobles whoſe fathers had been murdeted by M*Beth; 
that he enaQted, that men ſhould aſſume furnames 
from the lands which they poſſeſſed; and that he 
invented new titles of honour, as thoſe of Earls, 
Barons, and Knights. 7 

Later writers have aſcribed {till greater things to 
the foreſight, deep judgment, and extenſive ambi- 
tion of Malcolm III, They hold, that he introduc- 
ed the feudal law into Scotland. | 

That Malcolm aſſembled a convention of the 
chief men of his kingdom *, immediately after his 


ä 


© + Aldred, Gencaleg. Reg. Anglor. p. 367. relates this ſtory 
from the mouth of David I. King of Scots; Nobili Rege 
David reftrente. He mentions many circumſtances of a bunt- 
ing match, and of the means which Malcolm deviſed in order 
to have a private interview with the traitor. Such circum- 
ſtances may add to the credibility of the narrative, but do not 
intereſt the reader. 1 have therefore omitted them. I have 
alſo omitted a long declamatory ſpeech which Aldred has 
aſczibed to Malcolm, and which, I preſume, he conſidered as 


a a maſter-piece of rhetoric. This 4;/orian is the perſon whom 


e fliles Baldred. He was eſteemed a ſaint, and called 
B. Tor Beatus] Aldred. Tranſcribers have converted the ab- 
breviation of his ' ſaintly character into part of his chriftian 
name, Lord Lyttelton obſerves, that an action, 'reſembling 
that of Malcolm, is aſcribed to Darius Hyſtaſpes in Alian's 
Various hiſtory ; but he has given very probable reaſons to 
prove that Aldred knew nothing of Alan, 

The word parliament was not known among us in that 
age. Jugulphus, p. 103. uſes the word in a ſingular ſenſe: 
« Conceſlimus ſerjantiam infirmariae noſtrae, tunc Ulfino Bar- 
© bour, qui veniens coram conventu in noflro publico parlla- 


Tate; TIES * 
** * ö 
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acceſſion, is very probable.. It is alſo . probable, 
that he reſtored the families of thoſe perſons, if any 
ſuch there were, who had forfeited in the reign of 
his predeceſſor. | | | 
All the other political operations of Malcolm are 
merely conjectural; ſome of them are imaginary. 
It may be admitted, that, in his time, the 
title of Earl came into uſe “, and that a perſon, who 
had large poſſeſſions in that territory over which 
the ſovereign had appointed him to be a judge, did 
tranſmit the office of judge, together with his poſ- 
ſeſſions, to his deſcendants  _ ese 
Further, it is probable, that ſome men who had 
been formerly called Thanes, did now aſſume the 
appellation of Earls : But it is a great error to ima- 
gine, that © from the time of Malcolm III. down- 
* wards, there is not a word of Thanes}.” 


© 


—— — 


— 


* mento juramentum praeſtitit, quod fidus et fidelis nobis foret, 
© et officium ſuum diligenter uti hactenus cuſtodiret.” Reci- 
* tavimuſque tunc illi officium ſuum, ſcilicet, radet totum con- 
ventum in or dine ſuo abſque aliqua perſonarum acceptatione, niſi 
Forte aliquis ſenior ultro poſt juniorem voluerit expedtare. _ 

®* Boece, L. xii. fol. 256. a. ſays, that Malcolm III. created 
the following Earls, Fife, Monteith, Athole, Lenox, Moray, 


Catheneſs, Roſs, and Angus. This liſt appears erroneous. | 


The moſt zealous partizans of the Lenox family make no men- 
tion of an Earl of Lenox before Alwin M*Arkill in the reign 
of Malcolm IV. MMonteith, Athole, Moray, Caithneſs, are 
found in the reign of David I. R/, in the reign of Mal- 
colm IV. Angus, in the reign of William. Nothing more is 
known concerning their original. 

+ Many proofs of this might be produced : The following 
may ſuffice, In a charter, granted. by Alexander II. mention 
is made of Firmarii vel Thayni praepoſiturae de Kynmyly ;%* 
Chart. Morav. v. is fol. 14. In inquifitione facta per Do- 
minum Alezandrum, Dei gratia, Epiſcopum Moravienſem, 
© ſuper fundatione capellani fuper ripam de Dow, an. Domini 
* 1369, compertum eſt per juratos, quod modus introducendi 
iſtam fundationem fujt quod contigit, quod iſte Simon Thanus 
praedictus fuerit Thanus utriuſque thanagii, ſcilicet, de Con- 
* wauth, et de Abkerdor, et deliquerit contra regem, ita quod 
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There is no reaſon for ſuppoſing that Malcolm III. 
inſtituted the order of Barons, but this, that we 


know little of the interior polity of Scotland, and, 
conlequently, cannot tell what orders of men exiſted 


3% 


before the eleventh century. 
Baron cannot be much more antient, I admit; 


That the name of 


but 


5 r ſee nothing to induce me to believe that the nor- 
. 1 O0. 
&C. 


thern Tierna differed eſſentially from a Baron. 


As to the order of knights, it is an imagination of 
Boece, in which he has had few followers, and none 


of authority. 


That ſurnames became frequent in the days of 
Malcolm III. may be true; for we ſee them uſed 
in the reign of his ſons; yet I need not produce 


any evidence to prove, that, long after the day 
Malcolm III. many conſiderable landholders aſſumed 


no ſurnames from their lands. 
I aſcribe the uſe of ſurnames to imitation. 


s of 


Ma- 


ny Normans and other foreigners acquired lands in 
Scotland ; they diſtinguiſhed themſelves by the ap- 


pellation of their lands, and their example was 
dually followed by many of the natives“. 


— 
—̃ — 


9 


— —„— 


rex ſaiſinaret utrumque thanagium ; et Thanuc, videns 


quod 


non potuit recuperare a rege, conceſſit ſex davatas terrae de 
© Conwauth Comiti Buchaniae, ut poſſit recuperare aliud thana- 
© gium de Abkerdor, et quod fundaret illam capellam de qua- 
© tuor marcis ;“ Chart. Morav. v. i. f. 81. The grant by Si- 
mon the Thane is witneſſed by A. Bp. of Murray, i. e. An- 
drew, Bp. from 1222 to 1242. Thanagium de Scona mo, 


Rob. I;“ Chart. Scone, fol. 55. 


A grant of Urchanybeg to 


Donald 7 hane of Caldor 1421; Chart. Morav. v. i. fol. 55. 
William Culdor de eodem is called Thayn of Caldor in 1492; 


. Chart, Morav. v. i. fol. 98. 
iv. c. 36. Where both Comes and Thanus occur. 
* Boece, L. xii. fol. 256. a. ſays, that ſome aſſumed 


I ſay nothing of Reg. May. L. 


ſur- 


names from the proper names of the perſon by whom their fa- 
milies became diſtinguiſhed ; he gives the examples of Ken- 


nedy, Graham, and Hay. 
Scotland during the reign of Malcolm III. I know not. 


Where Bocce found a Kennedy in 


He 


ſuppoſes Graham to be the deſcendaut pf him, who is ſaid te 
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That Malcolm III. introduced the feudal law in- 
to Scotland, in the form of a ſyſtem, is an ingenious, 
but viſionary hypotheſis. 

Our writers long believed, that the introduction 
of the feudal law into Scotland was to be aſcribed 
to the policy of Malcolm II. Boece averred, that 
LL. Malcolmi were his laws. Our hiſtorians, law- 
yers, and antiquaries gave implicit credit to Boece; 
and no wonder; for it was a ſtory already framed, 
and popularly believed, 

At length it was diſcovered that this hypotheſis 
eould not be reconciled to the truth of hiſtory, or 
the laws of ſound criticiſm ; yet ſtill the genuine- 
neſs of LL. Malcolmi was aſſumed as an axiom. 
It appeared from record, that the matters therein 
contained could not reſpect the , times of Malcolm 
IV.; nothing therefore remained, but to pronounce 


them to be the ſtatutes enacted in the reign of Mal- 
colm III. | 


Were we to grant, that LL. Malcolmi are the ge- LL. Malc. 
nuine ſtatutes of a Malcolm King of Scots, the ar. c. *- 


ument is demonſtratively conclaſive; for theſe are 
the words of the very firſt chapter: King Mal- 
* colm diſtributed all the land of the kingdom of 
Scotland to his men, and retained nothing to him- 
* ſelf in property, except the royal dignity, and- the 
* Moot-hill at Scone, and there the barons granted 

© the ward, and the relief of the heir of each baron, 
for the maintenance of the King *.” It is now 


—_— 


— _ — 


Te forced the Roman wall about the beginning of the 5th 
century; and he derives Hay from the fable of Luncarty. 
Montroſe and Errol ſtand in no need of 6Qitious genealogies. 

eV Dominus rex Malcolmus dedit et diſtribuit totam ter- 
: ram regni Scotiae hominibus ſuis : et nihil ſibi retinuit in 

* proprietate, niſi regiam dignitatem, et Montem Placiti in 
villa de Scona, Et ibi omnes Barones conceſſerunt ſibi 
© wardam et relevium de haerede cujuſcunque Baronis de- 
functi, ad ſuſtentationem Domini Regis ;“ LL. Malcolmi, o. 1. 
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acknowledged on all hands, that this müſt telate to 
times more recent than thoſe of Malcolm II. and 
more early than thoſe of Malcolm IV. 

An attempt has been made to prove, from ltiter. 


Of LL. Male. Hal evidence, That the collection, entitled LL. 


Edin. 1709. 


 Malcolmi, is an idle fiction of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, not an authentic work of the eleventh.” As 
this propoſition has never been refuted, I hold that 
the hypotheſis of the introduction of the feudal 
law by Malcolm III. receives no ſupport from 


ZI. Malcolmi. 


A minute enquiry into the riſe and progreſs of 
the feudal law in Scotland, is inconſiſtent with the 
nature of this work. That a fabric ſo vaſt ſhould 
have been reared by Malcolm III. is moſt "OI 
ble. | 

He was a prince utterly illiterate : Of intrepid 
courage, but of no diſtinguiſhed abilities, With re- 
ſpect to the internal polity of his kingdom, he ap- 
pears to have been 1 by Queen Margaret. 
Her ſex, education, ſtudies, and Jet allow 
us not to aſcribe the introduction of the feudal law 
to her counſels. 

There is no reaſon for imagining that Malcolm 
III. made any conſiderable donation of crown-lands. 
As M*Beth was deſerted by his partiſans, before the 
concluſion of the war, we may preſume, that the eſ- 
tates of his family alone accrued to the crown ar the 
acceſſion of Malcolm. Malcolm, therefore, was not 

oſſeſſed of any new ſources of liberality ; and that 
. did not laviſh the antient demeſnes of the crown, 
is evident from the many and ample grants which 
his ſon David made to the church. 

I am of opinion, that the feudal law was gradual- 
ly introduced into Scotland, not by the authority of 
any one monarch, or in the courſe of a ſingle reign ; 
but by the ſilent operations of the fears and preju- 
dices of men concurring with the accidental ſtate of 

the kingdom. 
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1. Many ſtrangers fixed their refidence in Scot- 
land. during the reign of Malcolm III. and his ſons. 
They acquired eſtates by matriage, by occupying 
waſte lands, by purchaſe. As, in their won country, 
they knew that ſecurity, in the enjoy ment of fands, 
depended on a charter or written grant, they would 
not believe, that, in a forei 5 country, there was any 
ſecurity by the mere act of poſſeſſion, without writ- 
ing; neither would they heſitate to hold their lands 
under conditions which were famillar to them. 

2. Such ſtrangers would impoſe conditions, the 

ſame in nature, and perhaps ſeverer in degree, on 
all who held of them“. When, by any accident, of 
purchaſe or gratuitous grant, thoſe inferior poſſeſſors 
of land were enabled to hold of the crown, the roy- 
al charter would contain all the conditions of the 
former charter. The ſovereign would naturally de- 
mand this, and the vaſſal would as RY conſent 
to it. 
3. While the veſtiges of the old cuſtom of Tain- 
iArry remained, every father would wiſh to ſecure his 
eſtate to his infant ſon, This could only be done 
by his taking a feudal charter from the crown, and 
placing his infant ſon under its protection. 

4. While the adminiſtration of juitice was preca- 
rious, and every powerful man was an oppreſſor, 
ſmall proprietors of land could not defend them- 
ſelves from the violence of the great, without the 
aid of ſome protector. With that view, they refign- 
ed their lands te him, and received them back, un- 
der the condition of performing feudal ſervices. 

5. In diforderly times, it often happens, that 
lands are acquired with inſufficient titles, obtained 
by fraud, or uſurped by violence. A charter from 
the crown would have the appearance of ratifying 
the poſſeſſion by Ap authorty. 


— 


bat It may be remarked, has the feudal ſervices of a bond» 


man are the lame with thoſe of the molt noble ſief, but in mi- 
9 — 9 RY ne GC er fools: 
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6, Even he who had ſucceeded to his anceſtors 
would wiſh to have his poſſeſſion confirmed by a 
charter from the crown. If moleſted, he could 
plead on it ; without it, he could only plead on 
poſſeſſion, of dubious ar difficult proof. "Whenever 
men found it neceſſary to ſeek a charter, which the 
crown was not obliged to grant, we may be aſſured 
that conditions, fayourable to the crown, would be- 
come prevalent. 

7. In thoſe days, eccleſiaſtics were wont to obtain 
written evidence of all grants in their favour. Their 
ſtate, and the perpetual ſucceſſion in their order, ex- 
empted them from ward and relief ; yet they ſought 
from every ſovereign a renewal of the grants made by 
his predeceſſors. Eccleſiaſtics were juſtly eſteemed 
to be the perfons moſt prudent and ſagacious: Their 
practice would be followed by the laity, conſcious 
of their own ignorance in all matters we civil life. 
Theſe I conſider to have been the chief cauſes of 

the introduction of the feudal law intoScotland. Some 
of them would operate more ſpeedily and forcibly 
than others; yet each would have a gradual influ- 
ence on the minds and conduct of men. It was not in 
one reign, or, perhaps, in the courſe of one century, 
that they would produce their full effect. Nay 
more, I believe, that it would be found, on inquiry, 
that, in ſome parts of Scotland, the feudal ſyſtem 
did not begin to prevail, till its nigeur began to be 
mitigated in others. 
I might alſo obſerve, that every new forfeiture 
would add ſtrength to the feudal ſyſtem, by enablin 
the crown to. make grants of the lands forfeited. 
under the wonted conditions of fiefs. "Thus would 
this important change be accompliſhed, not on any 
extenſive plan of policy or ambition, but by a na- 
tural train of conſequences, helped forward from 
| time to time by favourable accidents. 
During this reign, a great change was introduced 

into the manners of Scotland. Malcolm had paſſed 
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his youth at the Engliſh court; he married an 


Anglo-Saxon Princeſs; he afforded an aſylum in his 
dominions to many Engliſh and Norman malecon- 
tents *. The King appeared in public with a ſtate 
and retinue, unknown in more rude and ſimple 
times, and affected to give frequent and ſumptuous 
entertainments to his nobles. The natives of Scot- 
land, tenacious of their ancient cuſtoms, viewed with 
diſguſt the introduction of foreign manners, and 
ſecretly cenſured the favour 'ſhewn to the Engliſh 
and Norman adventurers, as nn * inju- 
tious partiality. 


It is remarkable that Malcolm and lik queen, Dalrymple 
zealous as they were for religion, made few dona- 225. 227+ 


tions to the church. They began an endowment” 
of Benedictines at Dunfermline, and. granted an in- 
conſiderable portion of land to the Culdees in Fife. 
No other traces of their liberality to eccleſiaſtics are 
to REY S e e 


* 1 


'® Boece, L. xii. fol. 2 58. a . ſays, that the partiſans of Edgar 
Atheling were outlawed by William the Conqueror, ſought a 


retreat in Scotland, and a received grants of lands from Mal- 


colm. Of them Boece mentions the following families: Lind. 
fay, Vaux, Ramſay, Lovel, Tours, Preſton, Sandilands, Biſſet, 
Soulis, Wardlaw, and Maxwell, But I conſider this lift as 
drawn up from the imagination of Boece, without any regard 
to hiſtorical truth. Some of the names in it are Norman, others 
local. Boece alſo gives a liſt of families who came from 


Hungary with Queen Margaret, and ſettled in Scotland: As 


Crichton, Fotheringham, Giffard, Maul, -Borthwjck ,.. how © 


Crichion, Foiheringham, and Borthwick, ſhould happen to be 
Hungarian names, I know not. Gifard was a Norman, and 
came over with the Conqueror; 70 Cheſne, p. 1126. Every 
one Knows that the family of Maul was greatly gms 
in France before the conqueſt. 

+ According to ſome authors, Malcolm III. erected the 


biſhoprick of Morthelach, (afterwards Aberdeen.) According 


to Sir James Dalrymple, p. 135. Malcolm II. But, as we have 
only a ſuppoſed copy o& the charter, we may be allowed to 
heſitate concerning its authenticity. Mr Ruddiman, Pracy. 
ad Anderfon. Dipl. p. 9. acknowledges, that the words in that 


* — — 
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voce, ai. Malcolm i is reported to have oe ed 4 1 
law of an imaginary king Evenus. is one of 
55 worſt fables in the fabulous bil of Hector 

oece f. 
9 In delineating the character of Margaret, the wife 
9-32” of Malcolm III. I follow the traces of Turgot her 
confeſlor *, * Far be it from my hoary head,” ſays 


charter, teſfe meip/o, do not appear in any other charter before 
4 44 the reign of Richard I. of England; and for this he quotes a 
wn great authority, that of Mabillon, L. 2. c. 21. 6 7. | 
i } This ſubje& feems to merit a particular diſſertation ; ; in 
which I propoſe to ſubmit- my opinion N it to the 
| learned and inquiſitive reader. 
J. * The Jeſuit Papebroch has publiſhed a life of Margaret, 
WA | drawn up by her confeſſor, at the requeſt of her daughter Ma- 
| Rh tildis, wife of Henry I. Kin N of England: Ada Santtorum, 10. 
„ Jun. p. 328.—33 5. The MS. which Papebroch uſed, bears, 
11" in the dedication, the name of Theodericus ſervorum S. Cuth- 
1 24148 berti ſervus, Hence he vindicates the authenticity of the title - 
118 prefixed, and aſcribes the work to an unknown Theoderic, monk 
= of Durham. He obſerves, * That, in the eleventh century, it 
bl vas the practice, i in dedications, to affix the initial letter” of 


the writer's name, inſtead of the name at full length.“ Hence 
a he concludes, * That they who aſcribe the life of Margaret to 
* Turgot, may have been miſled by the MSS. wherein T was 
© interpreted Turgot, inſtead of Theoderic.” The obſervation 
is juſt, and might be applied to the fourteenth, as well as to the 
eleventh century. By the ſame rule, Papebroch's MSS. may 
have interpreted T to be Theoderic, inſtead of Turgot. The 
1 writer aſſerts, that he was the confeſſor of Margaret: Pape- 

| broch ſuppoſes, that he was her confeſſor from her youth, at leaſt 
| from the time of her marriage; and then proves from S. Du- 

| nehm. that the writer could not be Turget, who entered not 

| Into holy orders till 1084, many years after the marriage of 
| 1 Margaret. This circumſtance would have been concluſive, 
Wl. had the writer of he life pretended to have been the con- 
1 feſſor of Margaret from her youth, or even from the time 
| of her marriage. Not only the honour of a MS, belonging 
to the Jeſuits, but two other reaſons, induced Papebroch to 
aſcribe this. work to an unknown Theoderic, rather than to 

| | Turgot. 1. Becauſe Boece relates, that Turgot compoſed the 
| life * Margaret in the vulgar tongue, [lingua vernacula], as if 
|. the credit of Boece could be ſupported ! All that can be ſaid 
| . for that hiſtorian, incredibly incorrect, is, that he may have ſeen 
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Tutgat, to feign pr: fatter. As God is my wit- 
« neſs and my judge, I relate nothing of Margaret 
but what I know to be true: Many things, which 
AI know to be true, I have omitted, becauſe they 
< would have appeared incredi : 
Some allowance, however, muſt be made for the 
ſecret bjas of a panegyrilt, to magnify the virtues, 
and extenuate the imperfections of the perſon 
whom he celebrates. ; 
From her earkeſt youth, Margaret ſtudied the 
ſcriptures, as they were then ſtudied, in the verbal 
ſenſe of the Vulgate J. Her apprehenſion was 
acute, her memory tenacious, and her diligence 
unwearied; hence the attained to an uncommon 


GE 04 in what a. * * to be 3 ; 


— 


an \ 


| 3 of Turgot's panegyric, and "ln it A 
original. 2, In the work 3 the ſuppoſed Theoderic, thero 
is no mention of any miracles wrought by Margaret or her 
bones. This is an untoward circumftance ; but Po broch 
flattered himſelf, that, in the life of Margaret by Turgot, 
which is loſt, an account of her miracles would have been 

iven. “ Hanc ego vitam, ut poſterius ſcriptam,.. eo magis 

optarem inveniri, quod ſperem ibi reperienda aliqua etiam 
defunctae miracula, quae cultum promoverint, titulumque 
ſanctitatis firmaverint;“ 10. Fun. p. 321. Fordun frequent- 
ly quotes this {fe as the ; work. of Turgot, though he * 
abridges, ſometimes miſunderſtands him. 


t How her confeffor underſtood the ſcriptures, may be col. 
le ted from various pallages of his work. He ſays, that, to 
undertake the office of biographer to Margaret, he was en- 
couraged by this ſcriptural promiſe, © Aperi os tuum, et adim- 

* plebo iud.“ 1. e. Open thy mouth wide, and I will fill 
* it 3” Pſal. bxxxi. 10. He adds, (what I will not tranſlate), 
: Neque enim poteſt deficere verbo, qui credit in verho ; 3 in 

« principio enim erat verbum, ct Dens erat verbum. To give 
oue example more: He ſays, that the Queen, during her long 
and frequent indiſpoſitions, improved in virtue: © Ut, juxta 
* apoltolum, virtus in infirmitate perficeretur.”” Purgot under- 
_— 2 Cor.. xti. 92 U to mean Wande 18 perfected by an. 1 21 
* body.” + | 


Vor. I. | F 
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ledge. Endowed with all the graces of utterance, 
ſhe was, perhaps, inclined to diſplay her learning 
and her eloquence more than her royal eſtate re- 
uired, or than became her ſex. * Often,” ſays 
urgot, ** have I with admiration heard her dif. 
* courſe on ſubtile queſtions of rl in pre- 
* ſence of the moſt learned men of the kingdom.“ 
Of this he gives one example, too charaQteriſti- 
cal to be omitted in a work which I wiſh to be a 
biftory of manners, as well as of events. 14.8 
For the reformation of certain erroneous prac- 
tices which. prevailed in the Scottiſh church, Mar- 
garet held frequent conferences with the clergy. 
The King underſtood the Gaelic language as well 
as the Saxon. He willingly performed the office 
of interpreter between his conſort and the Scottiſh 


eccleſialtics. | 
„Three days did ſhe employ the ſword of the 
5 « Spirit, in combating their errors. She ſeemed 


another St Helena, out of the ſcriptures convinc- 
< ing the Jews.“ 

The right ſeaſon for celebrating lent was the 
ſubje& of this ſolemn conference. The Queen's 
arguments prevailed t. EE. 


_ 


a as Ft 


, * It would ſeem, that the legendary ſtory of the Empreſs 
Helena is miſunderſtood. She ſolicited her fon Conſlantin to 
become a Jew, A conference was held : On the one fide, 
Helena appeared with 120 of the moſt learned among the 
| Jews; on the other, Conſtantin, with Pope Sylveſter, and 24 
4 biſhops ; the ſcriptures were examined, and the Jews confut- 
1 ed. a | | 

t The Queen obſerved to the Scottiſh eccleſiaſtics, .that 
they began iq keep lent on the day after Quadrageſima Sun- 
=_ day; whereas the holy church univerially began to keep lent 
1 on the Wedneſday before : She, therefore, exhorted them to 
5 lay aſide ſuch novelties, and embrace the catholic faith. They 
made anſwer ; We obſerve lent for ſix weeks, on the au- 
thority of the goſpel, which records the faſting of Chriſt.” 
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Margaret appears to have affected an unuſual 
ſplendor about her court. She encouraged the im- 
portation and uſe of veſtments of various colours“. 


„* * ied. n ** lic 8 


* 


& Jo this,” replied the queen, © you depart from ſcripture. 
It is there Written, that our Lord faſted forty days. Now, as 
you begin lent on the day after Quadrageia Sunday, and 
do not faſt on the Sundays during lent, it follows, that, in- 
+ ſtead of faſting during forty days, or during fix weeks, you 
only faſt during thirty-ſix days; if, therefore, you would 
* imitate the example of our Lord, you muſt begin lent on 
the Wedneſday before Quadrageſima Sunday, and then the 
four days of that week; added to the thirty-fix days in which 
vou already faſt, will compleat the preciſe number of forty 
© days. If you omit this, you will act againſt the authority 
* of Chriſt, and oppoſe yourſelves ſingly to the univerſal tra- 
dition of the holy church.” Turgot adds, that the clergy 
overcome by the arguments of reaſon and truth, abandoned 
their erroneous uſage, and obſerved lent according to the ca- 
tholic inſtitution. $-.2 «of 

If they bad known any thing eoncerning the matters in 
controverſy, they might, in great humility, have informed the 
queen, That, what ſhe was pleaſed to conſider as a novelty, 
vas the ancient practice of the church, and what ſhe held to 
© be the ancient practice was a novelty, introduced not two 
hundred years ago, without the authority, either of pope or 
general council: That, if there were any hereſy in com- 
* mencing lent on the day after Quadrageſima Sunday, it was 
* a hereſy held by the church of Scotland in common with 
_ * the church of Milan; a church that boaſts af preſerving the 

* inſtitutions of St Ambroſe, her renowned biſhop.” 
They might have added, © That, allowing her account of 
the origin of lent to be juſt, it was an inſtitution of devour 
* remembrance, not of literal imitation ;, and that there was no 
* reaſon for believing that the church ever meant to meaſure 
* out days and hours of abſtinence to her children.” 

All theſe circumſtances, and more, might have been urged; 
but the clergy, conſcious of their own ignorance, dutifully 
acquieſced in the dictates of a learned queen, as delivered by 
the royal interpreter. | | 12 5 

* « Fecerat enim ut mercatores, terri marique de diverſis 
* regionibus venientes, rerum venalium complures et pre- 
tioſas ſpecies, quae ibidem adhuc ignotae fuerant, advehe-' 
rent. Inter quas, cum diverſis coloribus veſtes varizque 
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She was »tnkgditiont in her own attire, ſhe in- 
creafed the number bf attendants on the 
of the King, augmented the parade of his public 
appearances, and cauſed him to be ſerved at table 
in gold and filver plate. At leaſt,” ſays the 
honeſt hiſtorian, * the diſhes and veſſels were gilt 
© or filvered over * 
There was what appears to us an air of oſtenta- 
ious trifling in her charities. Every morning ſhe 
pared food for nine little children, all indigent 
orphans ; On her bended knees ſhe fed them. 
With her own hands ſhe miniſtered at table to 
crouds of poor perſons, and waſhed the feet of fix 
every evening. . | 
While the King was occupled in affairs of ſtate, 
ſhe repaired to the altar, and here, with long pray- 
ers +, ſighs and tears, offered herſelf a willing 
{acrifice to the Lord. In the ſeaſon of lent, beſides 
reciting particular offices, ſhe went through the 
whole pſalter, twice or thrice, within the ſpace of 
twenty-four hours. Before the time of public 
maſs, ſhe heard five or ſix private maſſes ; after 
that ſervice, the fed twenty four perſons ; and then, 
and not till then, ſhe retired to a ſcanty aſcetic meal. 


 * - * - 
1 2 a 


© veſtium ornament indigenae, compellente [E compellante] 
Regina, emerent; ita qu inflantia diverſis veſtium culti- 
© bus deinceps incedebant compoſiti, ut tali decore quadammotlo 
* crederentur je innovati.“ In their new-faſhioned cloaths 
they ſeemed to become new men. See Ada Sanflorum, Jun. 
10, p. 330. That party-coloured finff called tartan, which 
has been long a favourite with us, was i.” introduced 
into Scotland by Margaret, 


* « Avt enim anrea et argentea dt Aura ive deargen- 
* tata ſuerunt vaſa, quibus Regi et proceribus dapes infereban- 
tur et potus. Act. ſand. ibid. 


It is ſingular that Turgot ſhould have praiſed ber for 
making long prayers, [ prolixae preces.] He might have re- 
sollected, that the Vulgate uſes that very expreſſion in an 
unfavourable ſenſe. 
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She fell a victim to her long vigits, faſlings, and 
mortification “. 

Thos have I faithfully deſcribed the ſhades, ind 
marked all the blemiſhes in the character of this 
good woman +; her zeal for matters midiffe- 
rent or dubious z her little vanities of ſhew and 
equipage 3 her minute obedience of ſome evan- 
gelical precepts z her /teral performance of others; 
and her unrequired and fatal auſterities. | 

F now undertake the more pleaſing employment 
of recording her exemplary virtues, and diſtinguiſh. 
ed uſefulneſs. 

She did not abuſe that influence, . which the 
opinion of her worth had merited, in the councils 
of Malcolm. To her he feems to have entruſted 
the care of matters reſpecting religion, and the in- 
ternal polity of the kingdom. In both, there was 
much to reform. 

At that period the clergy of Scotland had ceaſed. 
to celebrate the communion of the Lord's ſupper. 
We are ſinners,” ſaid they, and therefore, we 
* dread to communicate unworthily.” The Queen 


Turgot acknowledges, that abſtinence ruined her con- 
ſtitution, and brought on excruciating pains in her ſtomach, 
which death alone removed: © Propter nimium jejunandi 
© rigorem, acerrimum uſque ad finem vitae paſſa eſt ſtomachi 
© dolorem ;“ Add Sanforum, June. 10. p. 333. She kept 
her chamber for {ix months before the death of het huſband; 
Lid. p. 334: | 

+ Her veneration. for one particular erucißx, her rift of 
another to Dunfermline, and of another to St Andrew's, are 
neither proofs of her virtues, nor inflances of imbecility of 
mind. I view every. thing of that nature as a mechanical 
acquieſcence i in the eſtabliſhed opinions and modes of the age. 
The favourite crucifix'vf Margaret is celebrated in the Hiſtory 
of Scotland, under ps: name of the Blak Rude. The croſs 
was of gold, about the length of a palm, the figure of ebony, 
ſtudded. and inlaid with gold. A piece of the true croſs was 
encloſed in it; Alared, p. 349. apud 'Twilden, 
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in a religious light, 
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diſplayed to them the vanity of this ſuperſtitious 


or indolent excuſe I. 


She reſtored the religious obſervance of Sunday, 
an inſtitution no leſs admirable in a political, than 


It was not uncommon for a man to marry his 
ſtepmother, or the widow of his brother. I pre- 
ſume that this was not owing to vague luſt, but to 
avarice ; for it relieved the heir of a jointure. _. 

We may eaſily perceive how neceſſary, and how 


\ difficult, a reformation was in that kingdom, where 


the clergy omitted the celebration of the commu- 


nion; where the diſtinction between Sunday and 
work-days was diſregarded; and where inceſtuous 


alliances prevailed. | | 

In the adminiſtration of her houſhold, ſhe fo 
blended ſeverity of manners with complacency, 
that ſhe was equally revered and loved by all who 
approached her-. She entertained many ladies a- 
bout her perſon, employed their leiſure hours in 
the amuſements of the needle, and gave a ſtrict 
attention to the decency of their condudt: In 
her preſence,” ſays Turgot, © nothing unſeemly 
was ever done or uttered “.“ 


— 


t Turgot ſays, that, in ſome places of Scotland, there 
were who celebrated maſſes with ſtrange and barbarous rites : 
«* Neſcio quo barbarico ritu miſſas celebrare conſueverant.” 


This practice was corrected by the Queen. Papebroch, re- 


ſolving to be ignorant of nothing, obſerves, that miſſae means 
nundinae, or fairs ; that fairs were held in churches, and that, 
in divers countries, many ludicrous ſhews were exhibited at 
fairs. He conchudes, that his was the egormity which the 
Queen correQted ; bid. p. 332. note c. All this is idle 


- conjeRture. 


* The expreſſion of Turgot is forcible : In pracſentia 
© ejus, non ſolum nihil execrandum facere, fed ne turpe qui- 
dem verbum quiſquam auſus fuerat proferre;“ 7Ubid, p. 


329. 


_ 
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On the education of her children, ſhe beſtowed 
the moſt conſcientious care. She enjoined their 
preceptors to chaſtiſe them as often as they merit- | 
ed chaſtiſement. On them ſhe beſtowed her ten- 
dereſt thoughts in her dying moments. 

Turgot pathetically deſcribes his laſt i incerview 
with this affectionate mother. After a long dif- 
courſe on her ſpiritual ſtate, ſhe thus addreſſed 
him: Farewell; my life draws to a cloſe, 
* but you may ſurvive me long. To you I com- 
* mit the charge of my children; teach them, above 
* all things, to love and fear God; and, whenever 

1 ſee any of them attain to the height of earth - 

— Oh! then, in an eſpecial manner, 
| be to them as a father and a guide. Admonith, 
and, if need be, reprove them, leſt they be ſwell- 
ed with the pride of momentary glory, through 
© avarice offend God, or, by reaſon of the pro- 
« ſperity of this world, become careleſs of eternal 
* life. This, in the preſence of him, who is now 
* our only witneſs, I beſeech you to F and 
* to perform.“ 

Her beneficence was unbounded. I ſpeak not 
of her public alms-giving, however liberal and un- 
remitting. Her private ſolicitude to do good ex- 
ceeds every encomium. 

We have ſeen, in the courſe of this hiſtory, 
that multitudes of unhappy Engliſh were led cap- 
tive into Scotland, and diſperſed over the country. 
The Queen employed emiſſaries to examine their 
condition. Whenever their bondage appeared 
grievous, ſhe ſecretly paid their ranſom, and reſtor- 
ed them to liberty, herſelf an exile from England! 

She was humble and ſelf-abaſed ; ſhe judged 
with more ſeverity- of herſelf than of others. She 
affectionally repregehed her confeſſor for his want 

of vigilance in diſcovering her faults. 

And, now that we have ſeen the fruits of this 
excellent woman in meekneſs, active virtue, and 
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mercy, we are authoriſed to pronounce that her 
piety was lincere. | 
By a tedious and painful indiſpoſition, endured 
with exemplary patience, ſhe was brought very 
low. During a ſhort interval of eaſe, ſhe devout- 
ly received the communion ; ſoon atter, her- an- 
guiſh of body returned with redoubled violence ; 
the ſtretched herſelf upon her couch, and calmly 
waited for the moment of her diſſolution. Cold, 
and in the agonies of death, ſhe ceaſed not to put 
up her ſupplications to- heaven, Theſe were ſame 
of her words: Have mercy upon me, O God; 
* according to the multitude of thy tender mer- 
* cies, blot out my iniquities; make me to hear 
joy and gladneſs, that the bones which thou haſt 
* broken may rejoice. Caſt me not away from thy 
preſence, and take not thy holy Spirit from me; 
reſtore unto me the joy of thy ſalvation. The 
« facrifices of God are a broken ſpirit; a broken 
and a contrite ſpirit, O God, thou wilt, nat de- 
« ſpiſe. Do good, in thy good pleaſure, unto Zion, 
build the walls of Jeruſalem.” At that mo- 
ment, her ſon Edgar, returned from the army, ap- 
proached her couch. How fares it with the 
King and my Edward ?” The youth ſtood ſilent. 
„ know all,” cried ſne, I know all: by this 
holy croſs, by your filial affection, I adjure you, 
tell me the truth.” He anſwered, © Vour huſ- 
band and ſon are both lain.” Lifting her eyes 
and hands towards heaven, ſhe faid, ** Praiſe and 
bleſſing be to thee, almighty God, that thou haſt 
been pleaſed to make me endure fo bitter an- 
guiſh in the hour of my departure, thereby, as I 
truſt, to purify me, in ſome meaſure, from the 
corruption of my fins; and thou, Lord Jeſus 
Chriſt, who, through the will of the Father, 
* haſt enlivened the world by thy death, oh! deli- 
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t yer me.” 
expired “. | | | 
Malcolm III. had fix ſons and two daughters. 5- PDunelm. 
Edward flain with his father near Alnwick ; 
Ethelred, who became a churchman +, Edmund, 


While pronouncing, deliver me, the 


* 1 


There is a paſſage in Turgot, which ſeems to entitle 
him to a place in the Index Expurgatorius, rather than in the 
Ada Sandorum. Others,” ſays he, © may admire in others 
the indications of ſanctity which miracles afford. I much 
more admire in Margaret the works of mercy. Such gn. 
are common to the good andthe evil; but the works of true 
piety and charity are peculiar to the good, The one me- 
times indicate ſandtity, the other conſtitute the ſaint, With 
better reaſon, therefore; ought we to admire the deeds of 
Margaret, which made her a faint, than her miracles, had 
* ſhe performed any, which could only have pointed het out to 
© mankind as a faint.” Papebroch artfully miſrepreſents the 
ſentiment. of Turgot. Mirabilior erat operibus quam mira- 
* culis.”” © She was more to be admired for her good works, 
than for her miracles 3%” /b;d, p. 333. In 1250; or 1251, 
the bones of Matgaret were removed, and placed in a more 
honourable place of the church of the Trinity at Dunferm- 
line; Fordun, L. x. c. 3. Then indeed they wrought abun- 
dant miracles. Papebroch, p. 333. ſuppoſes that this tran/- 
lation was by authority of Innocent IV. for no reaſon, that 
I perceive, but this, that Papebroch knew Innocent IV. to 
have been pontiff at that time. I believe that Margaret was 
canonized by the voice of a grateful, though ſuperſtitious 
people, who affectionately remembered her ſanctity and virtues. 
In 1673, Clement X. allowed an office of St. Margaret to be 
celebrated on toth June. In 1678, Innocent XI. allowed 
it to be celebrated on the 8th June. In 1693, Innocent XII. 
appointed the feſtival of St. Margaret to be a feſtival of the 
church, and again transferred it to the xoth of June. This 
was at the requeſt of James II. and his queen, for reafons which 
will occur to the reader; Ada Sanforum, 10. Fun. p. 333. 


- + Sir James Dalrymple, p. 225. quotes, Excerp. Reg. Prior. 
St. Andr. in theſe words: Edelradus, vir venerandae me- 
* moriae, filius Malcolmi regis Scotiae, Abbas de Duntelden, ct 
* inſuper Comes de Fife, iis [ Colideis] dedit terrasde Ardmore.” 
He adds, And becauſe he was under age, Alexander and 
© David his brothers did —— confirm his gift.“ This 
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Edgar, Alexander, David ; Matildis, or Maud, the 
wite of Henry I. King of England, Mary, the wife 
of Euſtace Count of Boulogne. 


* _— 2 — a 


_ 


is an embarraſling circumſtance in our hiſtory. It is inconſiſ- 
tent with the received opinion, that the famous M' Duff tranſ- 
mitted the title of Earl of Fife to his poſterity, Malcolm 
III. aſcended the throne in 1057- He married Margaret 
between 1068 and 1070. It is impoſſible, that a younger 
ſon of his could have been born before 1070. It is not to be 
imagined that he would be making grants, as Abbot of Dun- 
keld, before he was 14 years of age, Hence we may conclude 
that the graut, wherein he is termed Earl of Fife, could not 
have been made before 1084, It may have been made man 
years later. Sir James Dalrymple ſays, that Ethelred “ be- 
* hoved to be Comes de Fife before M*Duff got that dignity.” 
This ſhews that Sir James ſaw the difficulty; but his ſolu- 
tion of it is attended with this obvious improbability, that, 
according to it, M Duff did not obtain the dignity of Zarl e 
Fife till after 1084, i. e. twenty-ſeven years after the accef- 
ſion of Malcolm III. Befides, it will be remarked that 
M*Duff is held to have been Thaxre of Fife from the time of 
the acceſſion of Malcolm III. If Ethelred was Earl of Fife, 
while 'M*Duft was Thane, the hy potheſis, that the one title 
came in place of the other, is overthrown. - A ſolution of this 
difficulty has been ſuggeſted to me by a learned friend, What 
Sir James Dalrymple quotes is not an original charter, but a 
recital of different grants compoſed in an after age. The monk 
whocompoſed it may have miſtaken or miſrepreſented the tenor 
of the ancient charters. It is poſſible that the charter had 
theſe words, in Com. de Fife, deſcribing the place where the 
lands were ſituated. An ignorant tranſcriber might convert 
this into injuper Comes de Fiſe. Perhaps this Ethelred- has 
had the cuſtody of the Earldom of Fife, during the minority 
of the ſon or grandſon of M' Duff; and hence has received 
the title of Earl of Fife, as being cu/tos Comitatus. . 

It is remarkable, that not oue of the fix ſons of Malcolm 
received the name of any of the antient kings of Scotland. 
All their names ſeem to have been choſen by Margaret. Ed- 
ward bore the name of her father, Edmund of her grandfa- 
ther, Ethelred of her great grand-father, Edgar of her bro- 
ther, It is probable that the name of Alexander was beſtow. 
ed on the fifth ſon, in honour of Pope Alexander II. As 
David was the youngeſt, we may conjecture that he was born 
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09 
T the death of Malzlm III. all his children on 
were under age. Donald, the brother of +; 2 
Malcolm, had taken refuge in the Hebrides, when 
M*Beth uſurped the throne. It is probable that he 
remained there during the whole reign of his bro. 
ther. His ambition was now rouſed with the 
hope of ſovereign power. In thoſe” rude times; 
the notions of hereditary right were weak, and the 
claim of an infant Prince often diſregarded. Do- 
nald, as being the eldeſt male of the royal family, 
aſſerted his pretenſions to the crown. The inha- 
bitants of the Hebrides willingly afforded their aid 
to a pretender who had been educated among 
them from his earlieſt youth. At that time, they 
were independent of Scotland, and only yielded a 
precarious ſubjection to the Norvegian Kings. . M*Pher, 
With a powerful armament, collected in the Dif. xvi. 
weſtern iſles, Dohald invaded Scotland. It is ſaid, Sed 4 
that Edgar Ztheling ſecured the children of Mal- 66. 
colm from the attempts of the uſurper, and con- 
veyed them to a fate place of concealment within 
the Engliſh territories +. 


* 


— 


when Margaret had no hope of more children ; and therefore 
that he received the name of the youngeſt ſon of Jefle. In 
the lower ages the. name of David had become faſhionable, if 
that expreſſion may be uſed. The Emperor Charlemagne 
affected it in his correſpondence with Alcuin. 


* Our hiſtorians relate, that Donald Bane procured- the 
aid of Magnus king of Norway, by making a ſurrender to 
him of the Hebrides and other 1lands, which belonged to the 
kingdom of Scotland; but Dr M*Pherſon has ſhewn that this 
is molt improbable ; Di iffertations xv. and xvi, 

+ It is faid, in Fordun, L. v. c. 26. that Donald bebeged 
the Caftrum 2 ellarum, where the body of Margaret was depo- 
fited ; that her ſervants conveyed away the body by a poſ- 
tern gate on the weſt fide of the caſlle, and interred it at 
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Chr. Sax The Scots favoured the invaſion of Donald, 
W They deteſted the innovations introduced in the 
courſe of the laſt reign, and longed to return to 
the rude manners of their anceſtors. Donald, be- 
ing ſeated on the throne, expelled all the foreigners 
who had found refuge and protection at the court 
of Malcolm. 
T094- 
Ibid. 199. Duncan, a baſtard of the late king f, had been 
200. left as an hoſtage in England. William * in- 


— . — 


— 


Dunfermline. It is added, that a miſt miraculouſly conceal- 
ed them from the enemy. That a miſt on the Frith of Forth 
ſhould be held miraculous, muſt appear, to the inhabitants of 
Lothian, a ſtrange, example of prepoſſeſſion and credulity. 


1 Torfacus has attempted to prove that Duncan was the 
lawful ſon of Malcolm III. by Ingibiorge, the widow of Tor- 
fin Earl of Orkney : For this, he has no other authority than 
ſome Noryegian chronicles, which, at the ſame time, he ac- 
knowledges to be contradiftory and inconſiſtent. It is true, 
that S. Dunelm. p. 214, 219. Chr. Sax. p. 199. and Flor. 
Pigorn. p. 642, 646, call him the /on of Malcolm, without the 
addition of hard. But the ſame authors ſpeak of Edward, 
ſlain near Alnwick, as the e/de/t ſon of Malcolm; and Will. 
Malmſbury, p. 158. exprefaly terms Duncan a b2Fard, (nothus.) 
In the confirmation. charter of the Abbey of Dunfermline, 
Dalrymple, p. 383. David I. terms him Duncan frater meus. 

is, KK ae proves not his legitimacy ; for, in the charter 
of Scone, Dalrymple, p. 371. granted by Alexander I. the 
immediate predeceſſor of David I. Sibilla, Queen of Scot- 
land, is termed filia Henrici Regis Angliae, although ſhe was 
beyond all controverſy. a baſtard. The oldeſt original char- 
ter, concerning Scotland, that is now known, is that ſaid to 
have been granted by Duncan to the Monks of Durham; An- 
derſon, Diplomas, No. V. In it Duncan terms himſelf, 
& Dunecanus filius Regis Malrolumb, conftans hereditaris Rex 
* Scotiae.” The charter bears this clauſe : Et hoc dedi 

pro anima patris mei, et pro fratribus meis, et pro uxore 
© mea, et pro infantibus meis ; et quoniam volui, quod iſtud 
* donum ſtabile efſet Santo Cuthberto, feci quod fratres mei 
* conceſſerunt.” To it ſeveral croſſes and names are ſubjoined, 
particularly crux) Eadgari (crux) Malcolumb. Sir James 

Dalrymple ſuppoſes this Edgar to be the Son of Malcolm III. 


F 


veſted him with the honour of knighthood, and 
retained him in his ſervice. Duncan ſought the 
permiſſion of William to invade Scotland; and 39 eim, 
having ſworn fealty, obtained it. Aided by a nu- pondun x. 
merous band of adventurers, Engliſh and Norman, as. 

he expelled Donald Bane, and reigned in his 

ſtead. [May 1094-] 


DUNCAN. 


1095. 


Þ PMUND, a ſon of Malcolm III. having co- 1d. . 28 
venanted with his uncle Donald Bane for a W. Nalmf. 
partition of the kingdom, engaged in a conſpiracy 258. 
againſt Duncan. At their inſtigation, Malpedir “, 

Earl of Mernes, aſſaſſinated Duncan F Donald 

Bane again aſcended the throne. 


and afterwards king of Scots; yet it is ſingular, that he ſhould 
have reſided at the court of Duncan. He alſo ſuppoſes that 
Malcolumb was a baſtard fon of Malcolm III. This is merely 
conjectural; for no ſuch perſon ever appears in hiſtory. I 
ſhould be apt to ſuſpe& the authenticity of this charter, if fo 
many antiquaries had not appealed to it as genuine, To ſup- 
port its authenticity, we muſt hold, that Edgar reſided at the | | 
court of the uſurper Duncan, and that Malcolm III. had a 
baſtard fon, named Malcolm, of whom no other veſtige re- | 
mains. The form of the ſeal alſo, and the /tile of the figure 

on it, are not free from ſuſpicion. It is ſufficiently certain, 

that the Monks of Cuthbert did poſſeſs the lands ſpecified in 

that tharter ; but I cannot diſcover that Leland, who care- 

fully inſpected the regiſters of Durham, has thought the char- 

ter worthy of being mentioned. 


* , Malpedir is the follower of Peter, or one devoted to his 
ſervice. Thus, Malcolm is the follower of Columba, and Mal- | 
bride the follower of Bridget. | 


+ The Saxon Chronicle places this event in 1095. For- 
dun, L. v. c. 28. ſays, that Duncan reigned 18 months; If 
ſo, he was aſſaſſinated in autumn 1095. 2 


W. Malmſ. 
158. 


8. Dunelm. 
220. 
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W. Malmſbury avers, that Edmund, the unwor- 
thy ſon of the pious Margaret, was condemned to 
perpetual impriſonment for his acceſſion to the 
murder of Duncan ; that, during his captivity, he 
was touched with remorſe ; that, on death-bed, he 
acknowledged the juſtice of his puniſhment ; and, 
in token of repentance, ordered himſelf to be bu- 
ried with his chains t. This ſingular event, if true, 
might lead us to conclude, that Duncan was not 
an uſurper, but one who acted as regent during 
the minority of the children of Malcolm : For, if 
the profligate ambitious youth was thus puniſhed, 
it muſt have been after the acceſſion of Edgar“. 

At the reſtoration of Donald, the ſavage and in- 
hoſpitable meaſure of expelling all foreigners was 
enforced. Hence we may. conclude, that, through- 


out his reign, it was the great national object to 


Chr. Sax. 
206. 


S. Dunelm. 


. 


efface civility in Scotland. 
1097. 

William Rufus commiſerated the forlorn ſtate 
of the family of Malcolm III. With his approba- 
tion and aid, Edgar Ztheling aſſembled a body 
of troops : He marched into Scotland, overcame 
Donald, and placed Edgar, the fon of Malcolm, on 
the throne of his anceſtors, 5 


} Solus fuit Edmundus Margaritae filius a bono dege- 
ner, qui Duvenaldi patrui nequitiae particeps, fraternae non 
inſcius necis fuerat, pactus ſcilicet regni dimidium. Sed 
* captus, et in perfetuis compedibus detentus, ingenuè poenituit, 
* et, ad mortem veniens, cum ipſis vinculis ſe tumulari man- 
davit, profeſſus ſe plexum merito pro ſratricidii delicto;“ 
. Malmſbury, p. 158. Sir James Dalrymple, miſſed by the 
ambiguity of the phraſe, /e plexum merito, quotes Malmſbury 
as ſaying, © That Edmund was executed for his acceſſiom to 
his brother's ſlaughter ;'* p. 165. 

* This conjecture, if well founded, may afford an addi- 
tional argument for diſcrediting the charter, wherein Duncan, 
is aid to be“ conſtans hereditarie Rex Scotiae.“ 


. „ d2 
EDGAR. \ 


Io98. 


b chew aged uſurper was made captive, and con- Fordun, 
demned to perpetual impriſonment ; by a bar- 34: 
barous policy, although not without example in the 
hiſtory of Scotland, his eyes were put out 7. 

About this time, Magnus King of Norway is 8. Dunelm, 
ſaid to have made himſelf malter of the iſlands oßñ 
Orkney *. - 

| I Io0, 

William Rufus was ſlain in the New Foreſt, chr. Sax. 
[2d Auguſt.] He was ſucceeged by his brother 207: 208. 
Henry, ſirnamed Beauclerc. fenry married Ma- 
tildis, the ſiſter of Edgar King of Scots, [15th 


x 


November.] 
| 1102. 
Mary, the other ſiſter of Edgar, was married to = 
Euſtace Count of Boulogne. ! — 


1 


+ Donald Bane had a ſon, Madach, who was Earl of Athole 
in the reign of David I. He married Margaret, daughter of 
Haco Earl of Orkney; Torfacus, Hift. Orcad. L. i. c. 22. 
p-. 100. Torfaeus erroneouſly calls him Maddad Comes de 
Atjoklis. But Sir James Dalrymple, p. 378. has judiciouſly 
corrected the error. Henry, the grandſon of this Madach, 
died in the reign of Alexander II. without iſſue- male; with 
him the deſcendants in the male line of Donald, ſome time 
King of Scotland, failed. Ordericus Vitalis, L. viii. p. 702. 
ſays, that Edgar, King of Scots, was killed by his uncle 
Donald, and that Donald was killed by Alexander I. This 
may ſerve as a ſpecimen of the knowledge of Ordericus Vitalis 
in Scottiſh affairs. 


® The hiſtory of Orkney and the Weſtern Iſlands is involv- 
ed in darkneſs; To illuſtrate it, would require much time and 
labour. In a work like mine, every thing that is not abſo- 
lutely neceſſary for underſtanding the hiſtory of Scotland, 
mult be flightly touched. 
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| Edgar, King of Scots, died [8th Jan. 57.1 
Dunelm, gar, g o s, died [8th Jan. 1106-7. 
g 2 fy According to Aldred, Abbot of Rievaux, ** 115 


| Aldredgen. © way a ſweet tempered amiable man, in all things 


267. * reſembling Edward the Confeſſor; mild in his 


* adminiſtration, equitable and beneficent.” The 
compariſon with Edward the Confeſſor exhibits an 
unfavourable idea of his kingly abilities. x 


Lelanddol- In honour of St Cuthbert, Edgar founded a 


lect. i. 387. priory of Benedictines at Coldingham in the Merſe, 
Fordun, [T098.] Fordun reports, that Edgar conquered his 
v. 34+ enemies by virtue of St Cuthbert's banner, and 
thus expreſſed his gratitude to his heavenly patron. 
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ALEXANDER I. ſucceeded his brother Edgar, 
[8th January 1106-7. ] | 
W. — It was the policy of Henry, the Engliſh King, 
do cultivate amity with Scotland. He beſtowed his 
natural daughter, Sibilla, on Alexander I. Such 
an alliance was not held diſhonourable in thoſe 
days *. | 
Aldred, d, Edgar had, on death-bed, bequeathed that part 
bello ſtand. of Cumberland, which the Scottiſh Kings poſſeſſed, 
_ to his youngeſt brother David. Alexander at firſt 
diſputed the validity of this donation ; but, per- 
ceiving that David had won over the Engliſh 


* Mr Ruddiman, Not. ad Buchanan. p. 119. comforts him- 
ſelf with the reflexion, that there was no iſſue of this unequal 
alliance: “ Neque ulli ex eo matrimonio liberi creati, qui 
eam, quaecunque ea eſt, in poſteros Scotorum reges labem 
derivarent.“ He forgot that Ermengarde, the wife of 

William the Lion, and Jane, the wife of james I. were de- 
ſcended from baſtards of the royal family of England, and that 
their alliance with the royal family of Scotland was in conſe- 
quence of that oblique deſcent. Mr Ruddiman's notions are 

altogether modern. : 
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Barons to his intereſt, he acquieſced in this diſ- 
memberment of the kingdom +. 
ITog. 

Alexander, with the approbation of his clergy Eadmertz. 
and people, had choſen Tur ot, a monk of Durham, 
to the office of Biſhop of St Andrew's; but the 
conſecration of Turgot was long delayed. The 
Archbiſhops of York pretended a right of con- 
ſecrating the Biſhops of St Andrew's. At this # 
time, Thomas was Archbiſhop ef York, elecled, but 
not conſecrated.” A report aroſe, that the Biſhop of 
Durham, concurring with the Scottiſh biſhops, and 
the Biſhop of the Orkneys, propoſed to conſecrate 
Turgot, in preſence of the Archbiſhop-ele of York; 
and that, for this end, he meant to alk the advice 
and permiſſion of Anielm, Archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury. The zealous Anſelm was alarmed at the 
report; he diſpatched a letter to the Archbiſhop of 
York, informing him, that conſecration could not 
be performed by an Archbiſhop-eleCt, or by any one 
acting under his authority; © and therefore,” ſaid he, 
* I will neither adviſe nor permit, but, on the con- Fadmerge, 
* trary, I abſolutely prohibit ſuch conſecration.” At 
the ſame time, he required the Archbiſhop of York 
to come himſelf and receive conſecration at Canter- 
bury. 

The Archbiſhop of York affected to deny the 
truth of the reports concerning the intended con- 
ſecration of Turgot. It is no difficult matter,” 


A — 


+ This curious circumſtance is mentioned by Aldred, in the 
diſcourſe which he ſuppoſes Robert Bruce, a Norman Baron, 
to have addreſſed to David King of Scots, immediately before 
the battle of the ſtandard, in 1138, ap. T wiſden, I. 1. p. 344. 
Tu ipſe rex cum portionem * quam idem tibi frater mo- 

* riens delegavit, a fratre Alexandro r-poſceres, noſtro certe 
* terrore, quicquid volueris fine ſanguine impetraſti,” The. 
portio regni, here mentioned, could he nothing elſe but the 
part of Cumberland poſſeſſed by the Scottiſh kings. ou 
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ſaid he, “ to prohibit me from doing what I never 
| intended to do *.” 
$.Dunelm. While the two Engliſh Archbiſhops were en 
207. 208. gaged 1 in various and intricate, altercations, concer- 
ning canonical order, and the privileges of their. 
reſpeQive ſegs, the Scottiſh clergy contended, that 
the Archbiſhop of York had no authority, either 
of right or — eſtabliſhed practice, to interfere in 
* the conſecration of a biſhop to the ſee of St An- 
drew's. | 
5. Dunelm. An immediate deciſion of this controverſy was 
997+ 233. evaded by a concert between the two Kings. It 
was agreed, that Henry ſhould enjoin the Arch. 
' biſhop of York to conſecrate Turgot, Saving 
* the authority of either church f.“ In that form 
Turgot received conſecration, (30 July.) 


1115. 
5. Dunem. Turgot met with obſtacles in the diſcharge of 
25. his epiſcopal function; but of what nature, we are 


not informed. It is probable, that he either ſought 
to enlarge his juriſdiction beyond the limits which 
Alexander preſcribed, or that he entertained a na- 
tural partiality for the pretenſions of his counity- 
men. Be this as it will, Turgot reſolved to repair. 
to Rome, and to demand the opinion of the Pope, 
for regulating his future conduct 1. He lived not 


* De electo Epiſcopo Sancti Andreae de Scotia, quod 
* audiſtis, rumores ſunt, quibus credere non oportet. Facile 
* ergo eſt interdici, quod, ut fieret, non a me excogitatum ;“ 
Eadmer. Hiſt. Nov. p. 98. I purpoſely omit any menticn of 
the other diſputes which prevailed between the two Englith 
Archbiſhops, as not being neceſſarily connected with the hiſ- 
tory of Scotland. 


+ © Salva utriuſque eceleſiae auctoritate, ut poſtca ubi, et 
quando, et a quibus ratio exigeretur, debitus finis contruver- 
bam utriuſque partis dirimeret ;” S. Dunelm. p. 207. 


t © Ubi conſilio et judicio Domini Papze Paſchalis vitam 
* ſuam tranſigeret; S. Dunelm. p. 207, This ſeems to imply, 
that Turgot was uncertain whether he ovght to retain the 
paſtoral ſtaff, or retire again to his monaſtery. 
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to accomplith his journey. The old man perceived S-Dunelm, 
himſelf to have loſt that influence, which, in former 25 Der 
times, he had enjoyed, while eccleſiaſtical affairs —+ 2k 
were directed by Queen Margaret. Vexation ſunk 
his ſpirit. In a deſponding mood, he aſked per- 
miſſion to reviſit his ancient cell at Durham, and 
there died, (31ſt Auguſt.) | 


| 1118. | 
Matildis, Queen of England, daughter of Mal. s. Dunelm, 
colm III. died ＋ [iſt May.] | 238. 


The nomination of a Riſhop to the ſee of St An- Eadmer, 
drew's, after the demiſe of Turgot, was attended 130, Oe. 
with many remarkable and intereſting circum- 
ſtances. Eadmer, the Biſhop nominated, has gi- 
ven an ample account of this tranſaQion, and has, 
in a great meaſure, authenticated it by original in- 
{truments. | 

Soon after the death of Turgot in 1115, Alex- 
ander I. wrote a confidential letter to Ralph Archi- 
biſhop of Canterbury: © I aſk your advice and 
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A lively but fatirical character of Matildis is in V. 
Malmfbury, p. 264. He cenſures her paſſion for muſic and 
poetry, and her profuſe liberality to the flatterers and pa- 
negyriſts who crouded her court, *© In clericos bene melo- 
dos inconſiderate prodiga, blande quoſcungue alloqui, muita 
* /argiri, pluta polliceri. Iude liberalitate ipſius per orbem 
ſata, turmatim huc adventitabant ſcholaſtici, cum cautibus, 
tum verſibus famoſi, foelicemque ſe putabat, qui carminis 
novitate aures mulceret dominae : Nec in his ſolum expenſas 
conferebat, ſed etiam omni genere hominum, prazſertim 
advenarum, qui, muneribus acceptis, famam ejus longe per 
terras venditarent,” Even her affability to all men, and 
her attention to ſtrangers,. eſcaped not the cenſure of this 
inexorable ſatyriſt ! Wretched is the condition of Princes! 
if cold and reſerved, they are haughty ; if candid, open, and 
obliging, they ſmile with undiſtinguiſhing complacence. I 
have ſomewhere read of a country that never had but 7wo po- 
pular kings, and they were both vitious and debauched ; 
they deſerved not better! 
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aſſiſtance,” ſaid the king,“ for enabling me to 
provide a fit ſucceſſor to Turgot in the ſee of St 
Andrew's: You will remember what I once 
mentioned to you, that, in ancient times, the 
Biſhops of St Andrew's were wont to be conſe- 
crated only by the Pope himſelf, or by the Arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, till, I know not how, 
Lanfranc, your predeceflor, in the abſence of me 
or my predeceſſors, introduced a temporary re- 
laxation of this rule, in favour of Thomas Arch. 
biſhop of York *. This, however, if I am ſup- 
ported by your authority, I will no longer per- 
mit. Inform me privately whether you will aſſiſt 
me 1n reſtoring matters to their original ſtate.” 
In this letter, the king of Scots obſerves, © That 
the Biſhops of St Andrew's were wont to be con- 
* ſecrated only by the Pope himſelf, or by the 
* Archbiſhop of . Canterbury.” The expreſſion is 
flattering amd artful. Alexander meant to relieve 
his kingdom from the pretenſions of the one Arch- _ 
biſhop, without acknowledging the authority of the 
other: He therefore left the right of conſecrating 
doubtful between the Pope and the Archbiſhop of 
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5 Quouſque Dominus Lanfrancus Archiepiſcopus, neſci- 
© mus quo pacto, abſentibus nobis aut naſtris, Thomae Eboraci 
© Archiepiſcopu illud ad tempus relaxaverat.” I have ren- 
dered the words according to their moſt 'obvious meaning : 
There is, however, ſomething very embaraſſed and obſcure in 
the paſſage ; nor can it be well reconciled with the truth of 
| hiſtory. Lanfranc was Archbiſhop of Canterbury from 1070 
to 1089: It cannot be ſaid, that Malcolm III. was either ab- 
ſent or inattentive to the affairs of his kingdom during any 
part of that ſpace, Perhaps the tranſcriber has written 46 
ſentibus for afſentientibus (permitting, or ſuffering.) If tbis 
emendation is not admitted, we mult ſuppoſe that Alexander 
wrote Lanfranc for Anſelm. Anſelm became Archbiſhop in 
1093 : The innovation ſpoken of may have taken place dur- 
ing the uſurpation of Donald or Duncen. 
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Canterbury, while, at the ſame time, he ſeemed to 
place them both on a level. | 

The ſeaſon alſo for this private negociation was ju- 
diciouſly choſen. Thurſtin had been elected Arch- 
biſhop of Vork; but had not as yet been conſecra- 
ted. A precipitant conſecration of the biſhop: of 
St Andrew's might have been performed without 
oppoſition. 

The Archbiſhop of. Canterbury appears. to have 
been too much engaged in other diſputes with the 
fee of York, and the crown, to liſten to the propoſal 
of. Alexander. Alexander, on his part, allowed the 
ſee of St Andrew's to remain vacant for many 
years; and, if, we may credit Eadmer, was not 
very ſolicitous in preventing the dilapidation of 
the Epiſcopal revenues. 

I 120. 

At length, Alexander diſpatched a ſpecial meſ- 
ſenger to the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, with a 
letter, in which he ſeverely cenſured himſelf for 
having ſo long permitted the flock to wander. 
without a ſhepherd, and requeſted the Archbiſhop 
to ſet at liberty Eadmer the monk, that he might be 
placed in the Epiſcopal throne of St Andrew's *. 

„It was certain,” ſays Eadmer, that no foli- 
* citations had been uſed, directly or indirectly, in 
my favour ; the Archbiſhop, therefore, conſider- 
ed the requeſt of the king of Scots as a ſuggeſtion 


— 


® Such is the ſubſtance of a long letter, drawn up with 
the pedantic circumlocution of barbarous Latin: 'Fhe ſtile 
eſteemed in thoſe days to be the perfection of elegance, was 
nothing more than a feeble imitation of that miſerable writer 
Caſſiodorus. Alexander ſays, * Quocirca veltrae pietatis de- 
poſco clementiam, ut quandam perſonam, Fadmerum /cilicet 
* monachum, ſi vobis idonea viſa fuerit, ut pontificali inthroni- 
* zetur dignitate, mii lileram cencedatis.” The turn of the 
expreſſion ought to be remarked; ſor a curious. diſpute aroſe 
afterwards as to its import. 


* 
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from heaven, and would riot oppoſe it, leſt he 
* ſhould ſeem to reſiſt the ordinance of God .“ 
He conſented that Eadmer ſhould have liberty to 
accept the biſhoprick. With that view, he aſked 
and obtained the apptobation of the Engliſh king f: 
That Eadmer did not ſolicit this preferment, may 
be true; yet was there not any thing preternatural 
in Alexander's requiſition. Alexander meant to 
. oppoſe the pretenſions of the Archbiſhop of York ; 
| he therefore ſought a Biſhop from the province of 
Canterbury. He knew that Eadmer, who had beeri 
the favourite of Anſelm, would have no partialiry 
for York; and he hoped to win him over 'to the 
cauſe of the Scottiſh church, by the allurements of 
ambition and independency. Be | 
The Archbiſhop of Canterbury, in a letter to 
Alexander, beſtowed the moſt hyperbolical en- 
*cormiums on Eadmer: He added, © I ſend you the 
© perſon, whom you require, altogether free, that 
he may be informed from your own mouth, 
© whether your petition has for its object the glory 
of God, and of the holy metropolitan church of 
Canterbury. Conduct this affair cautiouſly, and 
* with judgment; for many there are who ſeek to 
© oppole obſtacles to the conſecration of Eadiner. 
* To prevent the inconveniencies which I foreſee 
© and dread, I would counſel you immediately to 
© ſend him back to be conſecrated by me.” 


—— 


+ * Miratus ex his Pater Radulphus, et ratus hoc verbum 
* a Deo egreſſum, noluit regiae petitioni aſſenſum non praebere, 
© ne videretur Dei ordinationi reſiſtere 3” Eadmer. Hiſt. No- 
vor. p. 130. | 
1 The ftile of the approbation granted by the king of 
England is ſingular. Henricus Rex Anglorum, Radulpho 
* Archiepiſcopo Cantuarize, ſalutem. Volo et concedo, ut 
* Monachum illum, unde Rex Scotiae te requiſivit, liberum ei 
* concedas ad conſuetudinem terrae ſuue in Epiſcopatu Sancti 
* Andreae ;” Eadmer. p. 131 
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Eadmer, on his arrival in Scotland, received the 
biſhoprick of St Andrew's [29th June.] The 
election was made by the clergy and people of the 
country, with the permiſſion of the king“. On 
this occaſion, Eadmer neither received the paſtoral 
Naff, nor the ring, from the hands of the king, nor 
did he perform homage. 

Next day, Alexander held a ſecret conference 
with Eadmer, reſpecting the mode of bis conſecra- 
tion. The King expreſſed his averſion at Ead- 
mer's being conſecrated by the ' Archbiſhop of 
York F. Eadmer told him, that the church of 
Canterbury, had, by antient right, a pre-emi- 
nence over all Britain, and that he humbly pro- 
poſed to receive conſecration from that metropoli- 
tan ſee. Alexander ſtarted from his ſeat with 
much - emotion, and broke off the conference + 
He commanded the perſon wo had preſided in 
the biſhoprick fince the demiſe of Turgot, to re- 
ſume his functions f. 


9 
* 


» 


* „ Eligente eum clero ct populo terrae, et concedente 
Rege.“ I have rendered the words ambiguouſly, becauſe I 
am not ſure of their true import. Clerus may mean the cler- 
gy in general, or the clergy of the dioceſe of St Andrew's. 
Populus terrae may mean the nobility, the body of the people 
of Scotland, or the men of the dioceſe of St Andrew's. 
There is ſtill another ſenſe of the phraſe, which ſeems not 
improbable, i. e. "That he was choſen by the voice of all the 
clergy and laics there preſents and with the approbation of 
the king. , 


F © Modis omnibus eum a Pontifice Eboracenſi conſecrari 
exhorrens ; Eadmer. p. 132. 


+ + Conturbatus animo ſurgens, diſceſſit ab eo. Nolebat 
© enim eccleſiam Cantuarienſem anteferri eccleſiae Sancti An- 
* dreae de Scotia ;“ Eadmer. p. 132. 

t Zadmer, ib. favs that his name was William, a Monk of 
St Edmundſbury: That, having formerly impaired the reve- 
nues of the fee, he now waſted them altogether : “His quo 
\ ſuperetant terris Epiſeopatus funditus evacuatis,” 


* 
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After a month had elapſed, the King, at the re» 
queſt of his nobility, ſent for Eadmer, and with 
difficulty obtained his conſent to a compromiſe. 
By it, Eadmer was to receive the ring from Alex- 
ater. to take the paſtoral ſtaff off the altar, as if 
receiving it of the Lord, and then to aſſume the 
charge of his dioceſe. While the King went with 
his army to quell ſome inſurrection $, Kadmer 
was received into the ſee of St Andrew's. oP 1 
Queen, clergy and people. 

Thurſtin, Biſhop of Vork, was at this time in 
Normandy with the Englith King. At his ſolici- 
tation, Henry wrote a letter to the Archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, prohibiting him from conſecrating 
Eadmer, and three letters to Alexander, requiring 
him, in a high tone, not to permit the conſecra- 
tion. Hence,“ ſays Eadmer, my hands were 
* weakened in the exerciſe of epiſcopal diſcipline, 
and they who preferred their pleaſures to the 


© obedience of the divine law *, began to hold me 


in derifion. Alexander himſelf, dreading the re- 


——_— 


nod ſaper inimicos ſuos exercitum ducere diſpone- 
bat ;“ Eadmer, ib. This is the only authentic notice we 
have of an inſurrection, which appears to have been formid- 
able. What is ſaid concerning the ring is collected from the 
ſequel of Eadmer's narrative. He ſeems to have been at a 
loſs to account for this circumſtance of condeſcenſion on his 
part, and to have endeavoured, if poſſible, to divert the at--- 


_ tention of the reader from it. 


* The words of Eadmer are remarkable: “ Quae res mul- 
torum animos vulneravit, et in diverſa. diſtraxit, et electum, 
* ne Chriſlianitati corrigendae jure pontificali inteaderet, non pa- 
rum debilitavit. Unde hi, quibus cordi erat ſuis voluptati- 
bus magis quam Dei juſſionibus obtemperare, roborati ſunt; 
et quoniam ſuorum morum cotrectionem formidabant, Jam 
ſecuri irridebant.“ We may conjecture that Eadmer's inten- 
tion of reforming Chriſlianity by the pontifical law, reſpeQed 
the ſavourite monaſtic doctrine of the coelibacy of the clergy, 
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* ſentment of England, withdrew his countenance 
* from me, and by degrees encroached upon my 
privileges: Perceiving this, and being thorough- 
ly ſenſible, that I could do ſmall ſervice to reli- 
gion in Scotland, while the King's inclinations 
* were adverſe, I reſolved to repair to Canterbu- 
+ ry for advice.” . | 
When Alexander heard of Eadmer's reſolution, 
he ſaid, I received you altogether free from 
Canterbury; while I live, I will not permit the 
© biſhop of St Andrew's to be ſubjected to that ſee.” 
For your whole kingdom,“ anſwered Eadmer, 
„I would not renounce the dignity of a monk of 
+ Canterbury.” © Then,“ replied the King paſ- 
ſionately, I have done nothing in ſeeking a 
* biſhop out of Canterbury.” And thus, through 
heat of temper, diſcloſed the whole ſecret of his 
intentions. HRW 00 

Eadmer complains, that, after this interview, 
the King became rigorous and unjuſt, and would 
never afford him a patient hearing: This induced 
him to requeſt permiſſion to viſit Canterbury for 
the counſel and bleſſing of the Archbiſhop +. 
Alexander contended, that the church of Scotland 
owed no ſubjection to Canterbury, and that Ead- 
mer himſelf had been freed from all ſubjection to 
it; he therefore peremptorily denied the requeſt. 
Eadmer replied, that one of the cauſes for ſending 
him to Scotland was, the honour of the metro- 
* politan ſee of Canterbury; and that the Arch- 
biſhop could never have intended to impair the an- 
tient privileges of that ſee by the miniſtry of one 


9 — 
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| + © Rogo ut tuo favore proſecutus, Cantuariam ire me fi- 
nas, quatenus conſilium, quod mihi fit agendum, inde-requi- 
ram, et benedidtionem pontificalem, ad honorem Dei et exaltati- 
* onem regni Scotorùm, iade ſuſcipiam ;" Eadmer, p. 133. 
He probably meant conſecration, although he choſe to employ 
the leſs exceptionable phraſe of the Biſhop's bleſſing. | 
Vol., I. | I 


- 


Ang. Sac, 
Il, 2341 
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of her own ſons. This anſwer only ſerved the 
more to exaſperate the King. 

Eadmer had a friend in England, one Nicolas“, 
who wrote him a long letter of advice for his con- 


duct at this critical ſeaſon. He ſaid that nothing 


would be fo conducive to ſoften the barbarity of 
the Scots, promote ſound doctrine, and eſtabliſh 

| diſcipline, as @ plentiful and hoſpitable 
board 1. That it was no wonder that the ſavage 
nature of a people ſhould become traQable and 
courteous by means of ſuch kind offices ; for even 


brute animals, when fed and careſſed by us, are 


tamed, and taught to prefer human ſociety to that 
of their own ſpecies. He, therefore, admoniſhed 


him to be hoſpitable and generous in beſtowing, 


even beyond his abilities. J 
As to the pretenſions of the ſee of Vork, Nico- 
las treated them with great contempt. He obſerv- 


ed that Scotland had frequently furniſhed biſhops 


to Vork; but that Vork had never furniſhed bi- 


ſhops to Scotland, before the days of Turgot; that 
the biſhop of St Andrew's is the chicf biſhop - of the 
. Scots [ſummus pontifex Scotorum]; that he who 


is chief, muſt be above other biſhops ; and there- 
fore is, in effect, an Archbiſhop himſelf. That, 
if the Archbiſhop of Vork had any pre-eminence 


over the chief biſhop of the Scots, he would, of 


n 


. _ 


. * Wharton, Anglia Sacra, T. ii. praef. xiii. conjeQures, 
that this Nicolas was Prior of Worceſter, and bred at Can- 
terbury under Lanfranc. If ſo, he has not followed the 
ſentiments of his preceptor. I rather conjeQute him to have 
been an eccleſiaſtical agent, whoſe buſinels it was to folicit 
cauſes at the Court of Rome; he ſeems to have been a bold 


lively wan, deciſive in his judgments, but incorrect. 


'f © Quam nullo ingenio citius tuis 'moribus, quam /ar- 
« vitate dapfilitatis conciliare potes;” Anglia Sacra, T. ii. p. 
234. Nicolas here deſcribes a Scottiſh prieſt to be, animal 
nalura ferum, largitate dafjilitatis manſuefaciendum 
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conſequence; be not only a metropolitan, but alſo 
Primate, of another kingdom ; yet we nowhere 
read of ſuch pretenſions : © It is no concern of 
yours,” adds Nicolas, to find a ſufficient num- 
ber of ſuffragans for the Archbiſhop of. Vork; let 
him find them himſelf wherever he can: If he. 

cannot find enough to ſatisfy him, he may blame 

the negligence of his predeceflors, or rather 

their rapacity, which has devoured four or five 
ſuffragan biſhopricks.“ Nicolas concluded with 
adviſing Eadmer, at once, to terminate the con- 
troverſy between Vork and Canterbury, and the 
diſputes of the two kings, by obtaining conſe- 
cration from the Pope, under the favour of the 
Scottiſh Monarch. He exhorted him boldly to 
execute the buſineſs of his church and nation, and 

never to permit the diminution of their freedom 
and dignity, while he was their biſhop. Nicolas 
offered in perſon to aflert their cauſe at the Papal 
tribunal, and requeſted that his offer might be 
made known to the king of Scots. The laſt words 
of his letter are ſingular: I entreat you to let me 
have as many of the faireſt pearls as you can pro- 
cure. In particular, I deſire four of the largeſt 
* ſort. If you cannot procure them otherwiſe, aſk 
them in a preſent from the King, who, I know, 
has a moſt abundant ſtore +.” 


* 


* * * oo», 0 


* 2 Y 
— 


— 


Jam non tantum metropolitanus, immo primas efet al. 
* terius clide regni, quod nuſquam legitur;“ Aung Sacra, „ 
il. p. 235. 

+ © Praeterea rogo et valde obſecro, ut margaritas candi- 
das, quantum poteris, mihi adquiras. Uniones etiam quaſ- 
* cunque groſſiſſimas adquirere potes, ſaltem quatuor mihi 
* adquirt, per te magnopere poſtulo. Si aliter non vales, 
* faltem a rege, qui in hac re omnium hominum ditifſimus g, 
pro munere expete;“ Anglia Sacra, T. ti. p. 236. 1 
make no apology for giving ſo full an account of this curious 
and characteriſtical letter. 


—— 
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kaamer Eadmer alſo demanded the advice of John Bi- 
133. ſhop of Glaſgow, and of two Monks Canter- 


bury. Having ſounded the inclinations of Alex- 
ander, they thus made anſwer to Eadmer; © If, 
© as a ſon of peace, you deſire peace, you muſt ſeek 


lit elſewhere than in Scotland. As long as Alex- 


ander reigns, it will be in vain for you to expect 
any friendly intercourſe with him, or quiet under 
his government. We are thoroughly acquainted - 
with his diſpoſitions; it is his will to be every thing 
„ himſelf in his own kingdom. He is incenfed a- 
© gainſt you, although he knows no reaſon for his 
© reſentment ; and he will. never be perfectly re- 
* conciled to you, although he ſhould ſee reaſon 
for a reconciliation. You muſt, therefore, either 


abandon this country, cr by accommodating your- 


« ſelf to its uſages, diſhonour your character and 


hazard your falvation. Should you chuſe to de- 


© part from among us, you will be conſtrained to 
* reſtore the ring, which you received from the 
© hands of the King, and the paſtoral ſtaff, which 
« you took from off the altar. Without comply- 


ing with theſe conditions, you will not be per- 
© mitted to depart, unleſs you could make to your- 
* ſelf wings and fly away.” 


Eadmer ſaid, that he was willing to reſtore the 
ring to Alexander, as Alexander, being a laic, 
could not beſtow what was repreſented by the de- 
livery of it“: That, as he himſelf had taken the 


—_— — m—— 


—_ 


The general opinion is, that this ring was a ſymbol of 
the marriage of the biſhop and his church. Eadmer probably 
meant to infer that Alexander, being a laic, could got per- 
form the ceremony of ſpiritual marriage; and, as he beſtowed 
nothing by the ring, he could obtain nothing by receiving it 
back. If the one ceremony did not conſtitute the marriage, 
the other could not create a divorce. Eadmer, according to 
his own principles, ought not to have accepted of the ring at 
firſt from the hands of a laic. 
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. paſtoral ſtaff from off the altar, he would replace ic 
there, and leave it tobe beſtowed by Chriſt ; Thar, 
fince force had been ufed againſt him, he would 
relinquiſh the biſhoprick, under the condition of 
not reclaiming it during the reign of Alexander, 
unleſs by the advice of the Pope, the Convent of 
Canterbury, and the King of England. 

In this manner Eadmer was ſuffered quietly to 
depart from Scotland, and to return to Canterbur L 
whoſe pretenſions he had ſupported with inflexible 
Alexander gave a very different account of this 
tranſaction. He informed the Archbiſhop of Can- 
rerbury, that Eadmer would not accommodate him - 
ſelf to the uſages of the coun and the manners 
of its inhabitants, as the exigencies of the times 
required: That, in the preſence of ſundry biſhops, 
Earls, and good men of the nation, Eadmer had 
demanded to be diſengaged from his obligations to 
the Scottiſh crown, and to be allowed to retire ; 
and that he had poſitively declared, that force alone 
could detain him in Scotland. Alexander added, 
that he himſelf had offered inſtantly to make re- 
paration, if it ſhould be proved that he had injured 
Eadmer, either in words or by actions, or had ne- 
glected to perform any thing, which, in reaſon, he 
ought to have performed to him ; but that Eadmer 
openly diſavowed every charge of that nature: 
That the King, and all preſent, had tendered their 
dutiful obedience to Eadmer in all things juſt, and 
had requeſted him earneſtly to remain at any rate 
in Scotland, until he ſhould receive the counſel of 
the Engliſh King and the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury : that Eadmer, nevertheleſs, perſiſted in his 
reſolutions, and declared that he knew himſelf to 
be unfit for the office of bishop of Se Andrew's ; 
that he could not be uſeful „here; nor could he 
remain in Scotland, without endangering his own 


foul and the ſouls of others. Alexander concluded 


—ů— 9 — * 
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with qbſerving, that he was adviſed by his coun- . 


| ſellors not to detain Eadmer by force; and, there- 


fore, had diſmiſſed him in peace. 

« Whether,” ſays Kadmer, „this narrative be 
true, or ſophiſtical, or falſe, hs knows, who is ac- 
: quainted with the devices and deceits of every 
man, and who will render unto every man ACCor4 
ding to his works.” 

\ ons of Eadmer's familiars laboured akerwards | 

ſuade him, that, as he had been canonically 
eletied, although not conſecrated, he could not quit 
his bishoprick without tranſgreſſing the laws of the 
church: and that, in ſome ſenſe, a ſtronger right 


| was conferred by election than even by conſecration 


itſelf. - 
Convinced, ot wiahing to be convinced by ſuch 


arguments, Eadmer. wrote a long and ſtudied *piſtle 


to the King of Scots, ſetting forth his pretenſions 
to the bishoprick : I acknowledge,” ſaid he, © that 
* I reſigned the bishoprick ; but permit me to ob- 
© ſerve, that I reſigned what 1 could no longer 


© hold.” | He added theſe memorable words: I 


* mean not, 1n any particular, to derogate from the 


freedom and independeney of the kingdom of 


* Scotland. Should you continue in your formet 
' ſentiments, I will deſiſt from my oppoſition ; for, 
with reſpe& to the King of England, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and the ſacerdotal benedic- 
tion, I had notions, which, as I have ſince learn- 
ed, were erroneous. They will not ſeparate me 
« from the ſervice of God and your favour. In' 
* thoſe things, I will act according to your incli- 
nations, if you only permit me to enjoy the other 
rights . to the oe of St Andrews *.” 


8 
* 


« 
— A 


„Ne tamen putetis me in aliquo velle quicquam derogare 

* libertatt vel dignitati regui Scotorum, ſecurum vos eſſe volo; 
* quia, quod a me petiiſtis, et ego tunc quidem adquieſcere 
© nolui, aeſtimans aliud quam ſecundum * poRmodum di- 
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In a more lofty ſtyle, the Archbiſhop of Canter. 
bury addreſſed Alexander f. He demanded the 
recal of Eadmer, as being the biſhop canonically 
elected; and he aſſured the King, that, while Ead- 
mer lived, the church of St Andrew's could have 
no other biſhop; for, When the ſpouſe of God 
deſpiſes her lawful huſband, ſhe becomes an adul- 
* treſs.” : | 

But the ſubmiſſions of Eadmer, and the per- 
emptory requiſition of the Archbiſhop of Canter- 


bury, were in vain. Alexander remained inex- - 


| 1121. 


To repreſs the inroads of the Scottiſh borderers, 8. Dunelm, 


Ralph Flambard, Biſhop of Durham, founded the 


243. 


caſtle of Norham, on the ſouth bank of Tweed, a Ang. Sac. 


work truly public-ſpirited, and executed with 
views of permanent utility ; It does honour to the 
founder, in his own age the molt unpopular of 
miniſters “. l 


5 


dici, aeſtimare debebam, de rege ſeilicet Anglorum, de pon- 
©tifice Cantuariorum, et de benedictione ſacerdotali, ſi huc- 
* uſque perſiſtitis in ſententia veſtra, me amplius contradicto- 
rem non habebitis, nec illa me a ſervitio Dei et amore veſtro, 
* quin quod volueritis faciam, ullo modo divellent : Tantum— 
modo alia quae pontificis Sancti Andreae juri competunt, mihi 
* licet, cum veſtra bona voluntate, adminiſtrare;“ Eaamer, 
p. 140. | 
+ Ralph Archbiſhop of Canterbury died in 1122. It is 
ſaid, that a palſy, with which he was ſeized three vears be- 
fore, had rendered him, unfit for buſineſs; Anglia Sacra, P. 
i. p. 7. If this was the caſe, the correſpondence with Alex- 


ander muſt be aſcribed to the Monks of Canterbury, not to 
the Archbiſhop. 


In Anglia Sacra, T. i. p. 708. there is a well-drawn 
picture of Ralph Flambard, by a monk of Durham. Among 
other particulars, equally characteriſtical. he obſerves, ** Eura 
* vaſtiori ſemper clamore, vultuque minaci, magis ſimulare 
 indignationem quam exhibere ; ad haec facunda ei ver- 

borum inventio, quae ſeriis admilcens jocularia, dubics veri 
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1122. 5 


8. Duneim. Sibilla, the wife of Alexander I. died ſuddenly +, 


$436 


Fordun, 
vi. pr. 


SDune!m, 
24 5» 


Ib. 248, 


lat Loch-Tay, 12th June]. _ e 
We have ſeen, that, in the opinion of the Bi- 
ſhop of Glaſgow, Eadmer, by accommodating 
* himſelf to the uſages of Scotland, would have 
© diſhonoured his character and hazarded his ſal- 
vation.“ Yet, when Thurſtin, Archbiſhop of 
Tork, required canonical obedience from this 


man, he-boldly refuſed it. On his refuſal, Thurſ- 


tin ſuſpended him from the epiſcopal office; the 
Bishop appealed to Rome, and repaired thither in 
rſon. The reſult of this appeal is not certainly 
nown ; one hiſtorian ſays, * That the Bishop 
* was enjoined to return to his ſee;” hence it 
might be concluded, that the ſentence of ſuſpen- 
ſion was removed “. 


NR * „ 


— —  c— 2 


et falfi ſuſpendit auditores. Impulſu quodam impatiente 
t otii de opere tranſibat ad opus,” He built great part of 
the cathedral of Durham, 2 0 2 

+ Her character is repreſented in an unfavourable light 
by W. Malmſbury, p. 158, © Alexandrum Henricus affinitate 
* detinuit, dat ei in conjugem filia notha, de qua ille viva 
nec ſobolem, quod ſciam, tulit, nec ante ſe mortuam mul. 
tum ſuſpiravit; defuerat enim foeminae, ut fertur, quod 
* defideraretur vel in morum modeſtia vel in corporis ele- 
* gantia.” This may imply, ** That Sibilla was lewd and 
* ugly.” If the hiſtorian meant, That ſhe was either lewd 
or ugly,” the expreſſion is indecent and abſurd, | 


S. Dunelm. ſays, p. 245. That the Biſhop of Glaſgow, 
perceiving his cauſe to be protracted at Rome, undertook a 
pilgrimage to Jeruſalem, and refided there with the Patriarch 
for ſome months; and, p. 248. That the Pope recalled him 
from Jeruſalem, and enjoined him to return to bis biſhopric. 
$5 Epiſcopus Glaſcuenlis ab apoſtolico revocatus ab Jerololy- 
mis Romam, proecipitur. redire ad. ſuum epiſcopatum.”” It 
will be ſeen in the ſequel, that this biſhop diſliked his dioceſe. 
The Chronicle of Melros, p. 164. relates this with too much 
brevity : “ Epiſcopus Glaſcuenſs Romam et Hieroſolyman 
proſiciſcitur, —compellitur redire ad epiſcopatum,” ?“ 
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1123. 


Robert, an English monk, and prior of Scone, to *45- 
be elected Bishop of St Andrew's. The Arch- 
bisbop of York renewed the pretenſions of his ſee; 

but the Scots afferted, that St Andrew's depend 

| 408 on Your, either of right or by ke uſage f. 
1124. 


Attzavore I, died [27th April. ] He was Ibid. 245. 


ſuceeeded by his brother Dav1D. 

Aldred ſays of Alexander, That he was bums Ad. Gen. 
© ble and courteous ta the clergy ; but, to the reſt reg. Angl. 
© of his ſubjects, terrible beyond meaſure ; high 368. 

3 ſpirited, alway endeavouring to compals things 

ond his power; not ignorant of letters “; 

© zealousin eſtabliſhing churches, collecting relicks, 

and providing veſtments and books for the clergy ; 

+ liberal even to profulion, and taking delight in 

* the offices of charity to the poor.” 

le appears, indeed, to have been of a fiery and. 
heaMMotig diſpoſition. Some of our hiſtorians MY is 


About January 1123-4 Alexander procured one s. Dunelm. 


aſcribe feats of romantic valour to this Prince, in xi. 262. 


order to account for the appellation of The Fierce, 
by which he is traditionally diſtinguiſhed. But, 
from the character which the Biſhop of Glaſgow 
gave of him to Eadmer, and from that which Aldred 
has tranſmitted to poſterity, we learn why he re- 
ceived the appellation of The Fierce. By his paſ- 
ſionate and imperious demeanour, he was terrible 
to his . His education inclined him to fa- 


0 


* 


+8. PRA p- 2 51. is partial in this national controverſy: 
4% Sg a contra. deebant flulta garrulitate, hoc nulla deberi 
fieri auctoritate vel conſuetudine.“ Nevertheleſs, this fooliſh. 
prating of the Scots, as Simeon terms it, in the iſſue, confirmed 
the independence of their church. 


780 J tranſlate iteratus, which may either ſigniſy that 
„the King could read,” or that © he was learned,” 


Vor. I. | K 


Fordun v, 
36, 37. 
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vour the eccleſiaſtical order, and at the ſame time. 
inſpired him with ſentiments of beneficence to the - 
r. We cannot admit that he endeavoured to 
compaſs things beyond his power ; for we do not 
know that he was ever foiled in any of his underta- 
kings; and we do know that he withſtood the preten- 
ſions of the Archbiſhops of York and Canterbury f. 
and with undaunted ſpirit maintained the indepen- 
dency of the national church. The ſame ſpirit would 
have incited him to maintain the independency of 
his kingdom, had England ever attempted to call 
it in queſtion during his reign. | 
His donations to the church were ample. He 
made a large grant of lands to the church of St 
Andrew's: He increaſed the revenues of the mo- 
naſtery at Dunfermline, which his parents had 


Dalrywple founded : He brought a colony of canons regular 


.. 


Fordun v. 
37. 


from England *, and eſtabliſhed them at Scone, 
[1124.] To the ſame canons he gave Loch Tay, 
where his Queen Sibilla died. He built a monaſ- 
tery on an Iſland in the Frith of Forth, and dedi- 
cated it to Columba 4, [1123.] 


A . — — 
1 
— 
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t Boece, L. xii. f. 262. a. has ſurpaſſed himſelf in the fe- 
lation of the King's valour, when © He ſſew a traitor of his 
* own houſehold, and fix robbers who aſfaulted him while 
©-alone and in bed.“ Fordun knew nothing of this attempt 
againſt the life of Alexander ; his continuator, indeed, men- 
tions a conſpiracy by ſome ruffians of Mearns and Moray, 
two countries oddly affociated, and ſays, that the King eſca- 
ped through a jakes, [per latrinam.] Boece, not thinking 
this decent, has made the conſpirators enter by that pal- 
fage. . | 

They were monks of St Oſwald at Naſtlay, near Ponte- 
frat, in Yorkſhire ;- Dalrymple, p. 372. Monaſlicon T. ii. p. 
36, 

+ Alexander was in imminent hazard of periſhing by a 
tempeſt near the little iſland of Inclcolm. He reached that 
iſland with much difficulty, and was detained there for three 
days, until the tempeſt ceaſed. A hermit entertained him 
hoſpitably out of his ſcanty ſtores. The King aſcribed his 


9p 3 


DAVID. 


hs a 2 1124. . 
AVID, the youngelt ſon of Malcolm III. paſ- W. Malmſ. 
ſed his youth in England, at the Court of ss. 
his fiſter Matilda. © By his early converſe with 
© our countrymen,” ſays Malmſbury, “ his man- 
ners were poliſhed from the ruſt of Scortiſh bar- 
* barity.” ation | 

Before his acceſſion to the throne, he married 
Matilda, the daughter of Waltheof Earl of Nor- 8 
thumberland, and widow of Simon de St Lia, 

Earl of Northampton. 5 | 

| We 1125. ; 

John of Crema, a cardinal-prieſt, under the S. Dunelm, 
title Sancti Cryſaroni, legate from Pope Honorius Wilkins 
II. held a council at Rokeſburgh f. The Pope Concil. i. 
propoſed, that the queſtion concerning the preten- . 
ſions of the ſee of Vork, and the liberties of the 
Scottiſh church, ſhould be examined in this coun- 
cil ; but he reſerved its final determination to him- 
ſelf; His caution proved ſuperfluous; for the 
council came to no reſolution. 

| 1127. 

Henry King of England endeavoured to ſecure W Malm. 
the crown to his daughter Matilda, in defect of his 
own iſſue male. The clergy, David King of Scots, 
Stephen Earl of Mortaigne and Boulogne, and eve- 4 


\ 


1 „ 


deliverance to the interceſſion of Columba, patron of the iſland, 
and teſtified his gratitude by erecting a monaſtery in it, known 
by the name of S? Colm. A 


t The bull of Honorius, addreſſed to fo devout a Prince as 
David, is worthy of obſervation. *©* Nobilitati tuae rogando 
* mandamus, ut dilectum filium noſtrum Johannem Cardina- 
lem, cui vices noſtras in partibus illis commiſimus, reveren- 
* ter ſuſcipias et honores. Epiſcopos etiam terrae tuae, cum 
ab eo vocati fuerint ad concilium ſuum, facies convenir: ;”* 


Wilkins, Concil. vol. i. p. 407. 
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ry perſon of note, oor to maintain this ſertle- 
ment of ſucceſhon * | | 5 
RAS ru; f 
Angl. Sac. The conſecration of Robert Biſhop. of St An- 
ſi. 237: F': drew's had been long delayed. It was now 
tine "803, formed by Thurſtin Archbiſhop of York. = 
Scottiſh nation would not permit rofeſſion of 
obedience to be. made to the ſee of York. The 
Y Archbiſhop performed the conſecration without re- 
ceiving that profeſſion : This he declared he did 
« for the love of God and of King David;“ re- 
ſerving always the claim of the ſee of York, and 
the right of the ſee of St Andrew's +. 
1130. 
Argl. Sac. Our ancient hiſtorians relate, that in this year, 
j. 160. wh « Angus Earl of Moray and his people were ſlain 
1 by the Scots, at Strickathrow in the county of 
, Forfar.” Nothing is known of the cauſes and 
circumſtances of this event]. 


Fordun v. In the ſame year — the wife of David, died. 
43. 


* 1 
— 
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» Quicunque in eodem concilio cues videbatur eſſe 
momenti;“ V. Matmſbury, p. 175. This ts a curious 


fact; but, as it relates to the hiſtory of England, I muſt not 
enlarge on it. p 


+ The inſtrument drawn up on this occaſion by the Arch- 
biſhop of York is fingular ; it is publiſhed by Wharton, Ang- 
* Sacra, T. ii. p. 237. * Thurſtinus Archiepiſcopus, Dei 

* gratia, Eboracenſis, notum fit omnibus, tam praeſentibus 

quam futuris, abſolute me conſecraſſe, fine profeſſione et obedi- 
* entia, pro Det amore et Regis Scotiae venerabilis David, Ro- 
, bertum 8. Andreae Epiicopum, ſalvba gquerela Eboracenſis 

: Eccigſiue et juſtitia Ecclefiae S. Andreae ; et fi Archiepiſco- 
pus Eboracens de querela ſua loq ui voluerit, Rex plena- 


riam rectitudinem, remota malevolentia, ei e ubi 
« juſte debebit.” 


+ Ordericus Vitalis ys, p. 702, 903, that, in 1130, while 
David was at the court of Henry Kine of England, Angus 
Earl of Moray, and Malcolm a baſtard fon of Alexander I. 
at the head of 5000 men, rebelled in Scotland: That Ed- 
ward, the ſon of Earl Siward, led an army againſt them, flew 
the Earl of Moray, * invaded and ſubdued the territory 


. by 
CT 


— 
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| 1 2 
1 Kin ;of Engl died; | 1 la . 


Stephen Earl of Mortai 
lemn engagements to 
Henry, aſcended the throne. ' 

Wich an honeſt but precipitant zeal, David aſ- J. Haguſt 
ſerted the rights of his niece Matilda. He march- ot Steph 
ed into England, and took poſſeſſion of the whole 939. 
country to the north of Durham, excepting the 1 
caſtle of Bamborough ; he conſtrained the northern | 
barons to ſwear fealty to Matilda, and to give hof- ' 

tages for performance of their oath. 

When Stephen heard of this inroad, he calmly Hunting. 

ſaid, © What the King of Scots has gained by 7 

* ſtealth, I will manfully recover.” Aſſembling a 
8 _ hty army, he marched to Durham. David lay J. Haguf* 
ewcaſtle, unable to encounter the united forces ?5** 
of thoſe, who had formerly ſworn to maintain the 
pretenſions of Matilda. Even in this hazardous 
ſituation, he refuſed to do homage to Stephen for 
his Engliſh poſſeſſions : Yet he conſented to reſtore 
all the Jands guar caſtles which he had recently oc- 
cupied. Stephen engaged to confer on Henry, 
Prince of Scotland, the honour of Huntington, 

with Doncaſter and the caſtle of Carliſle, as an ad- 
dition to it: Henry did homage to ä 2 
mee 1135-6. 


ef, unmindful of his fo- 77. 
da the Vi meet of 


—— 


of Moray. But Ordericus Vitalis is an hiſtorian fo ill inform- 
ed, — with reſpect. to the affairs of Scotland, that I 
dare not rely on his evidence. Of Malcolm the baſtard of 
Alexander I. and of Edward the ſon of Earl Siwward, I know 
nothing. 

+ Stephen was Earl of Boulogne in right of his wife Ma- 
tildis, rs. only child of Mary ſiſter of David I. Thus, the 
wife of Stephen, and Matilda the daughter of Heury I. ſtood 
in the ſame relation to David I. 

Whether David did well, in allowing an homage, un- 
lawful in his own — to be * by hĩs ſon — 1 
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R. Haguſt. According to an Engliſh hiſtorian, © Some peta 
312. © ſons who were preſent at this convention affirmed, 
that Stephen promiſed not to make any grant of 
* the Earldom of Northumberland, until the 
claim of Henry Prince of Scotland to that Earl. 
dom was heard and determined f.“ 
| | 1136. 
Ibid. 315 David again took up arms, and prepared to in- 
J. 3 vade Northumberland He claimed that county, 
in the name of his ſon Prince Henry. The ex- 
pectations of aid from the partiſans of Matilda, and 


. vs - kk. * 


2 


leave to the determination of caſuiſts- The truth is, that the 
delicacies of honour were little regarded in an 2ge when the 
plaineſt and moſt ſolemn oaths were apenly violated: I do 
not recolle& to have obſerved, in any contemporary hiſtorian, 
the leaſt cenſure of David for what, at firſt ſight, has the ap- 
pearance of a ſubterfuge 4 William Malmſbury, p. 179. ſays, 
«« Nec difficile Stephanus ab eo quod voluit, impetravit, quis 
* et ille morum lenitate, et propiori jam ſeneQute infradus, libens in 
©otium vel verae vel fimulatae pacis conceſſit.“ I cannot 
impute this treaty to the eaſy temper of David; for his whole 
conduct, during a long reign, proves him to have been of 4 
ſteady and reſolute ſpirit z nor to the approach of old age ; for, 
at that time, he could ſcarcely have attained his fiftieth year. 
John of Hexham ſays, © Rex autem David receptum filium ſuum 
© noluit ad Regem Stephanum remittere;“ p. 2 58. This may 
imply, that Stephen had made hitnſelf maſter of the perſon of 
Prince Henry before the homage was performed; but, I 
think it moſt probable, that there was no compulſion uſed, 
and that David, perceiving himſelf deſerted by the Engliſh 
Barons, who had ſworn to maintain the pretenfions of Matilda, 
yielded to the ſuperior power of Stephen, and made the beft 
peace that the exigences of affairs would admit. 


+ © Ut quidam aiunt, qui fe huic conventioni interfuifſe 
© teſtantur, promifit illi, quod, fi comitatum Northumbriae ali- 
cui dare vellet, prius calumniam Henrici filii Regis Scotiae 
* ſuper eo juſte in ſua curia judicari faceret; R. Hagu/tald, 

' . 312. The pretenſions of the Prince of Scotland were 
ounded on the right of his mother the heireſs of Waltheof, 
formerly Earl of Northumberland; yet his mother had a ſon 
by her firſt marriage with Simon de St Liz, 
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the abſence of Stephen in Normandy, are ſuppoſed 
to have excited him to this attempt: Thurſtin, the 
aged Archbiſhop of Vork, repaired to Rokeſburgh, 
and perſuaded the King of Scots to conſent to a 
truce, until Stephen ſhould return to England. 
Stephen, on his return, rejected the demands of 
David. LE 


| 1137 | 
The truce having thus riches, David invad- 
ed Northumberland. Part.of his army, command- 
ed by William the ſon of his baſtard-brother 
Duncan, aſſaulted the caſtle of Werk“; the King 
and Prince Henry joined him with the reſt of their 
forces. Jordan de Buſſy, nephew to the renown- ib 
ed Walter 'Efpec, commanded at Werk. The 13 ? 
attempts of the beſiegers to ſtorm the place, or to 
win it by famine, were equally unſucceſsful. Ex- 
aſperated at this repulſe, the Scottish army waſted 
Northumberland with mercileſs barbarity f. 
The English hiſtorians candidly impute thoſe 
horrible exceſſes to the Scottiſh ſoldiery, and vin- Ib. 260. 
dicate their leaders, of whoſe moderation they pro- 
duce ſome notable examples. David had granted 
a protection to the Abbey of Hexham ; the youth 
of Hexham raſhly attacked a party of the Scots, 
and flew their leader. The Scots, inflamed with 
revenge, ran to deltroy the Abbey, and maſſacre 
its inhabitants; William, the ſon of Duncan, inter- q 
poſed and ſtayed their fury. Amid the confuſion 
of war, David had leiſure to think of rc/iitution : 


— 


% Carrum, quod ab Anglis Verb dicitur;“ R. Haguflald. 
p. 312. 315. 

t © Coadunatus erat iſte nefandus exercitus de Normannis, 
* Germanis, et Anglis, de Northymbranis et Cumbris, de Te- 
* ſwetadala et Lodonea, de Pictis, qui vulgo Galleweienſes 
* dicuntur, et Scottis ; nec erat qui carum numerum ſciret;“ 
R. Haguflald, p. 316. 


| 
| 


— — 
— — — — 
— — — ͤ —üy2—ů— —— —— — 
— 
- 


R. Haguſt, 


317. 


* 


* 
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He gave back his part of the ſpoil to the Abbey of 
Hexham. | RTE | . 

| . 


Stephen made haſte to reſcue the North of Eng- 
land from the Scottiſh invaders. At his approach, 


David retired and occupied a ſtrong camp in the 


neighbourhood of Rokeſburgh. It is ſaid, that he 


_ concealed a body of troops in the town of Rokeſ- 


Ib, 317. 


Aldred 346. 


burgh, with an intent to ſurpriſe Stephen, had he 


fixed his headquarters there. One Engliſh hiſto. 
rian ſcruples not to aſſert, that David maintained 
a ſecret mtelligence with ſome of the chief leaders 
in the Engliſh army ; and that, if Stephen had en- 
tered Rokeſburgh, he would have been betrayed +. 
Be this as it will, it is certain that Stephen avoided 
that place, and croſſed the Tweed at another paſ- 
e. Without meeting any reſiſtance, Stephen 
waſted the Scottiſh borders. Scarcity of proviſions, 
and an affected unwillingneſs of his army to fight 
in the holy ſeaſon of lent, obliged him to retreat. 
Euſtace Fitz John, a powerful and violent baron, 
and one in high favour during the laſt reign, held 
the important fortreſs of Bamborough. Stephen, 
diſtruſting his fidelity, or dreading his influence, 
commanded him to be arreſted 8. Fitz John pur- 


rn —_—— 


— — — — 


„ Verum tamen Rex, quot quot Abi in partem de praeda ob- 
venerunt, Roberto Priori Haguſtaldenſi reſtituit in pignus 


© libertatis ;“ J. Haguflald, p. 260. Here midy be ſeen the 


traces of the antient practice of allotting part of the ſpoil to 
the commander of the army, _ g 
+ Certus quippe fuit focios fibi fore condictae proditionis 
* plurimos de proceribus Anglorum exercitus, qui et ad con- 
flictum clandeſtinis conſiliis conſpirantes concitaverunt eum 3”? 
J. Haguſiald, p. 260. | | 
9 © In curia contra patrium morem captus ;** Aldred. p. 346. 
that is, if I miſtake not, ordered him to be taken into cuſtody, 
while he attended the ſovereign, in conſequence of being ſum- 
moned to perform that feudal ſervice. Lord Lyttelton, p. 270. 
ſeems to ſuppoſe, that the expreſſion means, Without any 
proof of Fitz John's guilt, or form of a trial.“ 


cChaſed his liberty by yielding up the caſtle; Aban- 
doning his native country, he devoted himſelf to 
the King of Scots. 8 | f 
Stephen was conſtrained to march into the J. Haguft,. 
ſouthern parts of England, where many barons 60. 
had riſen in arms againſt his government. David 
ſeized the opportunity of his abſence, and-again 
invaded Northumberland“ [31ſt March 1138.] R. Haguſt. 
He ſent William the ſon of Duncan with a detach#® or 
ment of the men of Galloway into the welt of 4 "it : 
| Yorkſhire : He himſelf, with the main body, march- 
ed by the eaſt coaſt of Northumberland to the 
neighbourhood of Durham. The army under the 
King's command renewed the exceſſes which had 
diſhonoured the former invaſion, While the King 
endeavoured to reſtrain their outrages, a dangerous 
ſedition aroſe: The Galwegians openly rebelled, 
and threatened to murder the King and his atten- 
dants k: A ſudden and well-timed alarm was 
ſpread, that the Engliſh approached. The Scottiſh 
army tumultuouſly retreated to the borders. The 
mutiny having abated, David beſieged the caſtle of 
Norham. N . 2 . 
- Meanwhile, William the ſon of Duncan pene- 333 
trated into Craven, and reached the borders of . 
Lancaſhire. A confiderable body of - Engliſh 
oppoſed him at Clitherow near the ſources of the 


* 


— — as — — FW 9 ä — 


— . * * 8 4 


® « Peracta paſchali folemnitate, mox in proxima hebdomada, | 2 
feria Gta, Rex Scotiae, in Northumbriam rediit;“ R. Hagu- 
/ flald; p. 315. In 1138, Eaſter- day happened on 26th March. 
f This ſingular incident is briefly related by R. of Hex- 
ham: Rex cam ſuis militibus haud procul a Dunelmo per- 
© hendinabat.; ubi gravi ſeditione, propter quandam focminam 
© orta, Picti ipſum Regem cum ſuis extinguere minabantur : 
uo pavore dum valde anxiaretur, ecce falſo rumore divul- 
gatur exercitum de Suth- Anglia adventare ;” p. 318. Lord 
_ T.yttelton, v. i. p. 268. ſuppoſes the rumour to have beep ſpread 
by David himſelf, The ſtratagem was bold and judicious. 
Vol. I. | L 


R. Haguſt. 


231, 
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Ribble *. By the firſt impetuous onſet of the Gal- 
wegians, the Engliſh were totally diſcomfited, 
many priſoners were made, and great ſpoils 


carried away by the viQtors, [goth June.] | 


Norham ſurrendered to the Scots, after a feeble 


"reſiſtance. David diſmantled it. 


When Stephen obliged Euſtace Fitz John to 
ield up the caſtle of Bamborough, he imprudent- 
iy left him in poſſeſſion of two other caſtles, Aln- 
wick in Northumberland, and Malton in York- 
ſhire. The King of Scots, aided by Fitz John 
and his followers, marched forward into England, 
with a view of ſecuring thoſe caſtles. Meanwhile, 
he left a body of troops to blockade Werk. 
Stephen was ſo preſſed in the South of England, 
that he could oppoſe no army to the Scots, whoſe 
number exceeded twenty-ſix thouſand. The only 
ſuccour which he ſent to the North conſiſted of a 
body of cavalry, commanded by Bernard de Baliol, 
a Yorkſhire baron. 

The inhabitants of the North of England had 
no reſources left, but in their own valour, and 
the policy of Thurſtin Archbiſhop of York. 

Thurſtin artfully called in the aid of religion, 
while he encouraged the Engliſh to fight for their 
country, families, and fortunes. Unable, from 
age and infirmities, to appear in public himſelf, 
he appointed Ralph Nowel, titular biſhop of the 
Orkneys +, to act as his vicegerent. He com- 


* « Willielmus filius Dunecani circa Clitherow caedens 
et perſequens, procinctum militiae Anglorum in turmis 
© quatuor ſibi occurrentem excepit: Quem prima congrega- 
© tionis conſtantia in fugam actum internecioni dedit, multam- 
* que praedam et multitudinem captivitatis adduxit. Hoc bel- 
lum factum eſt inter Anglos, Pictos, et Scotos, apud Clitherow 
feria Gta, die xv. ante nativitatem Sancti Johannis Bap- 
6 tiſtae, anno 1138; J. Haguſtald, p. 261. 

+ Of this vag rant biſhop, the Continuator of Florence of 
Worceſter thus ſpeaks, p. 663. : © Radulphus, quoniam nec 
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manded the prieſts of eyery pariſh, within his dio- 
ceſe, to come out in proceſſion with their croſſes, 
banners, and holy relicks; he enjoined all men, 
capable of bearing arms, to repair to the general 
rendezyous of the barons, © in defence of Chriſt's 
* church againſt the barbarians.” He promiſed 
victory to the e Engliſh, it they were penitent, and 
ſalvation to thoſe who ſhould fall in battle, 
Thurſtin alſo held a convention of the barons K. Hagoſt. 
at York, heard their confeſſions, kept a ſolemn ** * 
faſt with them for three days, beſtowed abſolution, 
with his bleſſing, on them all, and delivered into 
their hands his croſier and metropolitan banner +. 
The barons rendezvouſed at Thirſk. Thither Iba 
William Earl of Albemarle, and many other greg. 
eminent perſons, repaired. - Roger de Moubray 337. 
Earl of Northumberland, though a child, was 
conducted to tlie army, and placed at the head of 
the vaſſals of that powerful family. But the perſon 
in whom the English repoſed their chief confidence 
was Walter ' Eſpec, an aged warrior, judicious, 
and of mature experience *. To the guidance of 
his counſels they voluntarily ſubmitted themſelves. 


* 


_— __—_— 
— * 


— 
— - 


5 principis terrae, nec cleri, nec plebis electione, vel aſſenſu, 
* fuerat ordinatus, ab omnibus refutatus, et in loco ponttficis 
* a nemine ſuſceptus eſt. Hic, quia nullius Epiſcopus urbis 
* erat, modo Eboracenſi, modo Dunbolmenſi, adhaerens, ab eis 
: ſutentabatur, et Vicarius utriuſque in epiſcopalibus miniſ- 
* teriis habebatur.“ It is probable that he had been no- 
minated biſhop of the Orkneys by the Archbiſhop of York ; 

but that the dioceſe would not receive a biſhop nominated by 

"at authority. 


T Lord Lyttelton, v. i. p. 273, calls it“ A banner con- 
ſeerated to St Peter.” R. Haguſlald, p. 321. calls it 
Vexillum Sandi Peiri;“ dlainly, * the banner of the 
Cathedral church at Vork dedicated to St Peter,” juſt as 
Vexillum Sandi Ul Ifredi is the banner of the church of 
* Rippon dedicated to St Wilfred.” 


See his character in Aldred, de bello Standardi, p. 337. 
who has likewiſe drawn the characters of ſome other leaders 
in the Engliſh army. 


R, Haguſt. 
321. 


Tbid. 
JI. Haguſt. 


261. 
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The Engliſh endeavoured to negotiate a peace 
with David. They ſent Robert de Bruce and 
Bernard de Baliol to the Scottiſh army, entreated 
the King to conduct the war with humanity, and, 
at the ſame time, offered, as conditions o peace, 
to procure from Stephen a grant of the earldom of 
Northumberland in favour of prince Henry. David 
rejected the propoſal with diſdain. He already 
poſſeſſed the greateſt part of that country, and had 
more than a probable view of extending his con- 
queſts. Beſides, he had taken up arms, not on 
his own account alone, but alſo in ſupport of the 
pretenſions of his niece Matilda, which the Eng- 
liſn themſelves had ſworn to maintain. Bruce, on 
this occaſion, renounced the homage which he 
had performed to David for a barony in Galloway. 
Baliol alſo gave up his fealty + which he had once 
ſworn to David. 

On Cutton moor, in the neighbourhood of 
Northallerton, the Engliſh ſtandard was erected. 
It was the maſt of a ſhip, fitted into the perch of 
a high four wheeled carriage: From it were diſ- 
played the banners of St Peter of York,-of St John 
of Beverley, and of St Wilfred of Rippon : On 
the top of this maſt there was a little et, co n- 
taining a conſecrated hoſt. 


+ Itaque Robertus reddito homagio quod ei | foterne, et 
© Bernardus fidelitate quam ana vice ab eo deprehInſus illi jura- 
« verat, ad ſuos ſocios reverſi ſunt;“ R. Haguſtald, p. 321. 
There Was nothing improper in Bruce's renouncing his 
homage ; becauſe ſuch renunciation implied that he quitted 
all claim to his eſtate in Scotland. If Baliol's fealty was not 
connected with a land eftate, it is more difficult to under- 
Gand how he could renounce it. R. of Hexham ſeems to 
inſiouate that the oath was conſtrained, not * This, how- 
ever, is dangerous caſuiſtry. 


* From this flandard, the Gion which enfucd is 3 
bellum flandardi, i. e. the battle of the ſtandard, not the war, 
as the phraſe has been ſometimes tranſlated. There is a rude 
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David endeavoured to ſurprize the Engliſh ar- * Fl. 
my: He commanded his troops to abſtain from vigorn. 
the burning of villages, that the progreſs of their . 


march might not be traced by the ſmoke. A 
thick miſt favoured his enterprize: He approach- 
ed without diſcovery : The alarm aroſe: The 
1 ran to their arms unprepared and diſor- 


To gain time at this critical conjunQure, they Aiared de 
diſpatched Robert de Bruce to the King of Scots. bello fand, 
Bruce was an opulent baron, advanced in years, of “s. 


reſpectable manners, wile and eloquent; during a 
long reſidence in Scotland he had been admitted 
into friendſhip and familiarity with David. 

He repreſented to his old maſter, * That the 
_ © Engliſh and Normans, - againſt whom he now 


- * fought, had frequently aſſerted the rights of the 


* monarchs of Scotland againſt their rebellious 
* ſubjeds. That his ſuppoſed enemies were in- 
deed more faithful to the royal family than the 
Scots themſelves”: That the Scots rejoiced in this 
unnatural war, as it afforded them an opportu- 
nity of wreaking their reſentment” on the nation 
that had often fruſtrated their -treaſonable devi- 
ces.” He diſplayed the ſavage and infernal out- 
_ rages of the Scottiſh army, and their violation f 
all the laws of humanity and religion. * I charge 


ö 


* 


r 


—— 


ancient ſketch of the ſtandard and its carriage in Aldred. p. 
339. The manner of placing the banners is fo delineated in 
it, as to ſhew that the draughtſman had a very imperfect idea 
of the ſubje& of his defign. | 


+ This circumſtance is related by the continuator of Flo+ 
rence of Worceſter, p. 670. Rex Scotiae decrevit noſtros 
© praeoccupare, quia in articulo ipfus diei maxima nebula erat, 
© et ſic, ex improviſo ſe venturum ſuper ipſos ſperans, multas 
© villas intafas reliquit, nec ſuos, ficut ſolebant, ipſa die aliquid 
* ardere permiſit. Noſtrt tamen tarde a quodam armigero 
© praemoniti, et poene pracoccupati, citifſhme ſe armantes et or- 
+ dinantes, fagittarios praemiſerunt,“ &c. 


Aldred 342 
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* your conſcience,” ſaid he, © with the innocent 
* blood which cries aloud for vengeance. You 
© have beheld the enormities of your army; you 
have mourned for them; you have openly diſ- 
claimed any approbation of them: Prove now 
the ſincerity of your proteſtations, and withdraw 
your people from a war, diſgraceful in all its 
operations, and dubious in the event. We are 
not mighty in numbers, but we are determined ; 
urge not brave men to deſpair. To ſee my 
deareſt maſter, my patron, and my benefactor, 
my friend, and companion in arms, with whom 
I ſpent the ſeaſon of youth and feſtivity, in 
whoſe ſervice I am grown old, to ſee him thus 
expoſed to the dangers of battle, or to the dif- 
honour of flight, it wrings my heart “.“ At 
theſe words he burlt into tears. The King wept. 
© Thou art a falſe traitor, Bruce,” cried William 
the ſon of Duncan. Bruce was diſmiſſed from the 
Scottiſh camp ; at parting, he again renounced his 
homage to the King of Scots. 

David, by the advice of his chief commanders, 
reſolved to begin the attack with the men at arms 
and the archers. But the Galwegians + claimed 


* * * R K „ ® 0 * 


* Aldred records this ſpeech of Bruce. Aldred was ho- 
noured with the peculiar confidence of David; we may, 
therefore, preſume, that the ſpeech is not merely the inven- 
tion of the hiſtorian : I have ſelected its moſt probable and 
ſtriking circumſtances. - The reader who deſires to ſee it, 
with all the ornaments of monaſtic eloquence, may conſult 
Aldred de bello flandardi, ap. Twiſden, v. 1. p. 343+ 

+ It is remarkable, that different Engliſh hiſtorians call 
theſe men Pidi, Scoti, Galwenſes, et Loenenſis. Thus“ Scot- 
* ti et Pidi;“ 7, Hagu/iald, p. 262. In fronte belli erant 
Piti d R. Haguſtald, p. 322. ** Reſtitere Galwwenſes ;” 
Aldred, p. 342. Acies Loenenfium, qui gloriam primi ictus 
* a rege Scotorum invito praeripuerant;“ H. Huntington, p. 

88. This ſtrange contrariety ought to teach us, that the 
Eagüi hiſtorians are no certain guides for aſcertaining the 
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that pre-eminence, as being due to them by an- 
cient cuſtom. Elated with their eaſy victory at 
Clitherow, they overvalued their own prowels, 
and raſhly deſpiſed the enemy. 

Moſt of the men at arms were ſubjects of Eng- 
land, who, diſguſted at home, had ranged them- 
ſelves under the banners of the King of Scots. 
This circumſtance failed not to excite national con- 
teſts, at a ſeaſon when the public intereſt required 
unanimity. 

* Whence ariſes this mighty confidence in thoſe 
Normans ?” ſaid Maliſe Earl of Strathern to the 
King; © I wear no armour; yet they who do will 
not advance beyond me this day.“ © Earl, you 
* boaſt of what you dare not perform,” cried Alan 
de Percey *. David repreſſed this ſeditious alter- 
cation, and unwillingly yielded to the demands of 
the Galwegians. 

The King of Scots ranged his army in three 
bodies; the fir/# was compoſed of the Galwegians 
under their chiefs, Ulgric and Dovenald ; the %- 
cond, of the men at arms, the archers, and the in- 
habitants of Cumberland and Teviotdale ; it was 
led by Prince Henry, a young man whoſe intrepid 
valour and gentle manners endeared him to Scot- 
land ; he was placed under the guidance of the ex- 
perienced Fitz John. The fhird body was com- 
poſed of the troops of the Lothians, with the iſlan- 
ders and volunteers. The King himſelf com- 
manded the reſerve; in it he placed the Scots, 
properly ſo called, and the inhabitants of Moray f. 


denominations of the different tribes who inhabited Scotland 
in ancient times; an obſervation ſo very obvious has not 
been attended to by our antiquaries. 


„ A baſtard ſon of the great Baron of that name; Aldred 
de bello flandardi, p. 342. 

+ Lord Lyttleton has not treated this ſubject with his 
uſual accuracy.. In the ſecond body, or, as he chuſes to call 
it © in the ſecond line,” he places © the Tweedale militia z” 


* 
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1 * Some Engliſh and Normans were appointed as 4 
t ard around his perſon. 84 
R Hag. 322. The enemy formed one compact body, having 
the ftandard in the center. The men at arms di 
mounted, and removed their horſes into the rear, 
and, mingling with the archers, ranged themſelves 
5 in the front of the battle. EEE” 
HHunting, The Biſhop of Orkney exhorted the Englith to 
300» battle in the name of Arghbiſhop Thurſtin : He 
romiſed them victory, and abſolved from their 
ns all who ſhould die in the cauſe of their coun- 
try. Amen, amen, reſounded from every quarter. 


7 


—— = EY 


* 


vol. i. p. 28 1. But Adred, p. 342. expreſsly ſays, adjunctis 
© fibi Tevedalenſibus 3 the men of Teviotdale, not Taocedale. 
He ſays, that the third line was compoſed of Lothian and 
48 , Highland * but e to Aldred, p. 343. Tertium 
cuneum Laodonenſes cum inſulanis et Zavernanis fecerunt.” 
The word Lavernani is unintelligible to me. I formerly ima- 
gined that Caterani is intended, i. e. the Kerns, whom I 
have termed volunteers, but who might, with more propriety, 
be termed freebootert. Harris, notes to Ware's Hibernia, 161. 
has theſe words, Catherani, Iriſh ; Keathern, a company, vul- 
« garly Kerns.” He adds, that it originally ſignified a band 
of ſoldiers ; but is now taken in a contemptuous ſenſe, Ca- 
teranus is from Ceatherne, a general term derived from Cath, 
battle, It properly fignifies men 7 for ſervice, but of a rank 
inferior to that of the nobilily. But however plauſible this 
conjecture may appear, I preſer the opinion of thoſe who ob- 
ſerve, that the people of Lorn are here underſtood. Ia the 
| Gaelic language, they are (till called Labhern (pronounced 
Lavern.) This word, extended by a Latin termination, might 
naturally enough have produced Lavernanus, Lavernani. It 
is fingular, that David ſhouid have compoſed the third body 
of iſlanders and the men of Lothian, different from each 
other in garb, manners, and language. Lord Lyttleton ſup- 
poſes, that the lowland Scots were in the reſerve ; This is er- 
| roneous, and alſo inconſiſtent with the tenor of his own narra- 
1 tive. In thoſe days, Moray comprehended great part of Inver- 
neſs.ſhire, The Scots, properly ſo called, were the inhabitants 
of the tract between the Frith of Forth, and the country then 
4 called Moray. They were the Scott of the reſerve, not the 
| | lowland Scots. a 
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The aged and venerable Walter L'Eſpec aſcend- 
ed the carriage in which the holy ſtandard was 
fixed, and harangued the ſurrounding multitude. 
He reminded them of the glory. of their anceſtors, 
and deſcribed the barbarities of the Scottiſh inva- 
ders. Your cauſe is juſt ; it is for your all that 
« you combat: I ſwear,” ſaid he, graſping the 
hand of the Earl of Albemarle, © I ſwear, that on 
* this day I will overcome the Scots or periſh,” 
„ So ſwear we all,” cried the Barons aſſembled 
around him. 


Aldred, 
339. 


Wich horrible yells the Galwegians ruſhed on. Aldred, 


The ſhock was fierce, and continued two hours, 
with obſtinate valour. The Engliſh ſpearmen be. 
gan to give way; but the archers ſupported them, 
and with inceſſant ſhowers of arrows overwhelmed 
and. diſmayed the Galwegians: Their leaders, 
Ulgric and Dovenald, fell ; their diſorder became 
univerſal, when the Prince of Scotland charged at 
the head of the cavalry, pierced through the En- 
gliſh phalanx *, attacked and diſſipated: the troops 
which guarded the horſes in the rear. The Gal- 
wegians rallied, and prepared to renew the combat; 
at that decifive moment, an Engliſh ſoldier, cutting 
off the head of one of the ſlain, raiſed it aloft, and 
cried, * The head of the King of Scots.” The 


report of the King's death re-animated the Engliſh, 


and ſpread conſternation throughout the Scottiſh 
army. The Galwegians caſt away their arms; the 
troops of Lothian, the iſlanders, and all who com- 
poſed the third body, fled without ſhew of reſiſt- 


ance. The King leapt from his horſe, and brought 


— 


Aldred, p. 345. expreſſes this more forcibly; Prince 
4 Henry, “ ſays he, © diſperſed the Engliſh army, as if it had 
© been a cob- web; ipſũ globi auſtralis parte in/far cafſis ara- 
* neae diſſipata.“ 


Vor. I. - M 


J * 


262. 


323. 
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up the reſerve to ſupport the i y of the ſecond 
body; but the Scots, abandoned by fo many of 
their companions, were now diſpirited and feeble. 
The nobles who attended on the perſon of the King, 


ſaw that the day was irrecoverably loſt; th urged, 


and even compelled him to retreat. "The gitives 


perceiving the royal enfign diſplayed I. rallied 
around it, oppoſed a formidable body to the con- 


querors, and checked their purſuit. This memo- 
Aldred346. 


rable battle was fought on the 22d Auguſt 1138. 
David reached Carliſle with the remains of 
his army. The inhabitants of the country, exaſ- 


perated by the recent cruelties of the Scots, maſ- 
facred the ſtragglers in their retreat. 


For ſome days, the King remained ignorant of 


8 the fate of his fol "When Prince Henry returned 


from the chace of the fugitives, whom he had in- 
confiderately purſued, he ſaw that the battle was 
loſt. He ordered his companions to throw away 


their banners, and mingle themſelves with the 


Engliſh. Pretending to join in the purſuit, he 
eſcaped unknown; and, through by-ways, after 
many hazards, arrived at. Carliſſe. 


R. Haguſt. He found tumult and confuſion in the camp. 
The ſpirit of mutiny, which had appeared on the 


morning of the batt 6, grew outrageous after the 
defeat. The Scots, a mixed multitude, irritated at 


the loſs of honour, and inflamed with mutual ani- 


moſities, turned their weapons againſt each other. 
Rapine. and licentiouſneſs every where prevailed. 


Amid popular editions, a brave and virtuous man 


acts like a "Rye being. David interpoſed his 


1} 


. + Aldred ſays of the royal enfign, © Regale vexillum, 


quod ad ſimilitudinem dracenis figuratum, facile dignoſceba- 


© tur 3 p. 346. In thoſe days, The lien with the doub(c 
6 treſſure, fleurs de lis, in memory of our ancient t alhance 


with France,” was unknow u. 


* 0 
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huthority, made the voice of law and reaſon to be 
heard, and ſtilled and ehaſtiſed the offenders. He 

bound his whole army by a ſolemn oath, Never 

to deſert him in war;“ and even exacted hoſtages 

to ſecure the performance of this oath, That his 

ſoldiers; might not relapſe into mutiny, through R. Haguſt. 

want of employment, he led them to the ſiege of 326. 

Werk, the caſtle of Walter VEſpec. 94801 

Alberic — ng > the papal legate, in the 1 FAR 

genuine reconciliating. ſpirit of Chriſtianity, nego- J. Haguſt. 
| trated a treaty between England and the King of 2%. 

Scots. He threw himſelf at the feet of the King e, 

and beſought him to liſten to terms of accommoda- 

tion. David, after much entreaty, conſented ta 

refrain from hoſtilities, except againſt the caſtle of 

Werk, until the middle of November. 

_ The Legate perſuaded the Galwegians to reſtore 

all the women whom they had driven r 

ty. The whole Scottiſh army came under the moſt 

ſolemn engagements to the Legate, Neither to 

violate churches, nor to murder any, incapable, 
from their age or ſex, of making reſiſtance 4.” 


This very fingular circumſtance. is recorded by Richard 
of Hex : * Hujus rei gratia ad ju pedes cecidit ;” p. 426. 

t John biſhop of Glaſgow had deſerted his biſhoprick, and 
retired into a convent of Benedictines in France. In an aſ- 
fembly of the clergy and barons at Carliſſe, it was reſolved, 
that a meſſenger ſhould be diſpatched to him, with letters from 
the-legate and the King, requiring his return; and that, if he 
returned not, ſentence ſhould paſs againſt him; R. Haguſtald, 
p. 325. The ſame hiſtorian ſays, that, at that ſeaſon, the 
Scottiſh nation ſubmitted to acknowledge Innocent II. as law- 
ful Pope: Illi vero diu a Ciſalpina, immo fere ab univerſa 
-* ecclefia, diſcordantes, exoſae memoriae Petro Leoni, et 
* apoſtaſiae ejus, nimium faviſſe videbuntur. Tunc vero, di- 
© vina gratia inſpirante, mandata Innocentii Papae, et Lega- 
tum ejus, omnes unanimiter cum magna venetatione ſulce- 
perunt:“ p. 325. The plain intendment of this paſſage is, 
that the Scots renounced the party of the Antipope, and ſubmit- 
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A party of Scottiſh feebootets lad plundered 
fome villages belonging to the priory of Hexham. 
— prior went to ſeek redreſs from David, who 
granted his protection to the territories of that 
pry. The King anticipated his requeſt ; he 
enced the injury done, and promiſed to make 
_ reparation. What he promiſed he confcicationtly 
ormed. - 

David reduced the caſtle of Werk by famine. 
He beſtowed due honours on the beſieged for their 
gallant refiſtanct *, razed that fortreſs, and return- 
ed into Scotland, more like a conqueror, than like 
one whoſe army had been routed. 

1139. 

Peace was concluded, at Durham, between 
Stephen and David, through the mediation of 
Matildis, the wife of Stephen, and niece of David. 
By this treaty, Stephen yielded to Henry Prince 

of Scotland, the whole earldom of Northumber- 
land, excepting the fortreſſes of Newcaſtle and 
Bamborough. As an equivalent for . them, he 
agreed to give lands in the ſouth of England. He 
allowed- the barons, who held their lands of the 
earldom of Northumberland, to hold them of 
Prince Henry, ſaving fealty to the Engliſh King. 
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ted themſelves to Innocent II. From words ſo unambiguous, 
Sir James Dalrymple has drawn this extraordinary inference, 
that the Scots differed from the Latin church in the doctrine 
of the Lord's fupper, and other articles of Faith, and eſpouſed 
the opinions of Berengarius; p. 258. 261. Sir James had an 
hypotheſis to maintain, that the Scottiſh church was not 
Latinized, as he expreſſes it, until the reign of David I. In 
ſearching for proofs of this hypotheſis, he met with this paſ- 
fage in R. of Hexham, and prefled it into his ſervice. 


NMilites qui intus erant, prac inopia victuallium, ſequos ſuos 

* interfecerant, ac ſale conditos jam ex maxima parte eos co- 
* mederant. Rex XXIV. equos eis dedit, ac illos cum armis 
* ſuis abice permiſit; R. — * 
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It was alſo provided, that the laws, eſtablished in 

Northumberland by Henry Beauclerc, Should be 

inviolably preſerved f. 
David, his ſon, and all his people, s 

bound to maintain perfect amity with Stephen. 

For that purpoſe, five hoſtages, the ſons of the 

chief of the Scottish nobility , were delivered to ; 

the English. [gth April 1139.] : 
Richard of Hexham aſcribes the conceſſions R. Haguft, 

made by the treaty in favour of Scotland, to the 

partiality of the Queen for her uncle the King of 

Scots; as if that excellent woman would have 


* 


— 


+ Some of our hiſtorians have the effrontery to convert 
David's overthrow at Cutton-moor into a victory. Boece, L- 
xii, fol. 265, a. ſays, that the Engliſh were vanquiſhed at 
Allerton, and that their general, the Duke of Gloucefler, was 
made priſoner. At that time there was no Duke of Gloucefter. . 
The hiſtopian betrays his ignorance of hiſtory, if he means 
the Zarl of Gloucefler ; For he was the enemy of Stephen, 
and the faithful partizan of Matilda. Boece, however, is 
pleaſed to acknowledge what never happened, That, ſome 
time after this battle of Allerton, a tumultuary body of Scots 
Was — and worſted by the Engliſh. Bellenden, the 
tranſlator of Bocce, fol. 8 ſpeaks of the victory obtained 
; by the Scots at Allerton, and makes the treaty 5.29009; 
have enſued in conſequence of that victory. 
I have been ſerioufly told, that there are many reaſons 
which juſtify Hector Boece for aſeribing the victory to the 
Scots, Hector Boece wrote about 400 years after the battle of 
Cutton moor, and Aldred lived at the court of David I, 2 
Which of the two authorities ougbt to preponderate ? 


Ut de fidelitate eorum ſecurior eſſet, filium Goſpatrici 
* Comitis, et filium Hugonis de Morvilla, et filium Ferguſi 
© Comitis, et filium Mel. et filium Mac. ſcilicet, guingue 
* Comitum de Scotia, ei obſides dare debebunt ;“ NR. Haguftald. 
p. 330. In this paſſage R. of Hexham ſpeaks of Hugh de 
Morville as being an Earl. I do not know, that he ever had 
the territory and juriſdiction of an Earl. It has been con- 
jectured, that 22 J. implies Maliſe Earl of Strathern, and 
Mac. M. Duff Earl of Fife; but this is merely conjecture in 
a matter of no moment. a 
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facrificed the intereſts of her huſband and her ſon 
to thoſe bf her uncle. The peace of Durham was 
not dishonovrable ; for it was neceſſary. It is true, 
that the barons; whoſe eſtates had been ravaged by 
the Scots, importunately demanded the continuance 
of the war; in order to revenge their own injuries: 
But it would have added nothing to the ſtability 
of Stephen's government; although thoſe barons 
had waſted Lothian, with a barbarity reſembling 
that of the Scots in Northumberland: The holy 
Aandurd could not inſure victory in every battle. 
Such ſolemn pageants, by a too frequent exhibi- 
tion, loſe their efficacy. The inhabitants of the 
north of England, although they aſſembled un- 
atimouſly in defence of their country; would not 
have concurred with equal ardor in attacking the 
territories of the enemy. The action at Cutton 
moor checked the progreſs of David's arms; but 
it neither ſunk the ſpirit, nor much impaired the 
ſtrength, of the nation. The principal loſs had 
fallen on the Galwegians ; a race of men not more 
formidable to the Engliſh by their valour, than to 
the armies in which they ſerved by their mutinies, 
licentiouſneſs, and rapine. Stephen, 'by yielding 
up Northumberland, yielded up a territory already 
impoveriſhed, and neceſſarily expoſed to the future 
| inroads of the Scots. By retaining the fortreſſes 
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ing too near the * he was unborſed by the 


beſieged *. S:ephen. gallantly reſcued him. 
Returning from the, fi 


ege of Ludlow, Prince WW, Gem, 
Henry married Ada, the daughter of the' Earl of WOE, 
Warenne and Surrey, a lady of noble blood, and | 
nearly related tp the chief perſons at the Engliſh 
court +. 


The government of Stephen Appel at this 4 = 
time to be firmly (eſtabliſhed. « By what impru- 
dence he alienated the affections of the clergy from 
his cauſe, and again involved the nation in the 
miſeries gf a civil war, is related at 18 length by 
the er hiſtorians. 


1140. 

The grant of the caltle of Carliſle whigh re J. Haguft, 
had made to the Prince of Scotland, [in 113 * 
afforded one pretext for rehelling againſt 5 2 
Ranulph Earl of Cheſter had pretenſions to that 
caſtle and the adjacent territory. He attempted, - 
with an armed force, to ſurprize Prince Henry and BN 
his ſpouſe, as they were returning to Scotland from 
the court of Stephen. Stephen prevented the exe- 
cution of this daring enterpriſe. The Earl of 
Cheſter, enraged at the diſappointment, ſeized the =” 
caſtle of Lincoln. A ſeeming reconciliation be- 22 — 
tween the King and the Earl enſued: But the 


. 


— — 


% Henricus wnco 1 equo alſtradur, pene captus eſt; 
© ſed iple Rex eum ab hoſtibus ſplendide retraxit;“ A. Hunt- 
ington, p. 388. To ſay that the Prince of Scotland was 
pulled from his horſe by an iron hook, is ſo inconſiſtent with 


modern ideas of war, that it appears to be ridiculous ; I have, 
therefore, recorded the event, omitting its circumſtances. 


+ Iſobella, daughter of Hugh Ear! of Vermandois, the 
brother of Robert King of France, married Robert Earl of 
Meulant, the favourite miniſter of Henry Beauclerc. She 
bore him Waleran Earl of Meulant, and Robert Earl uf 
Leiceſter, She afterwards married William Earl of Warenne, 
and bore to him William Earl of Warenne, and two daugh- 


ters; the eldeſt married Roger Earl of Warwick; the 
{e:ond the Prince of Scotland. 
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King having received intelligence that the caſtle 
| was weakly guarded, unex dly laid fiege to it. 
' The Earl of Cheſter eſcaped out of the caſtle, and 
aflembled a tumultuary body of troops : Joined by 
J. Haguſt, the Earl of Glouceſter, he attacked Stephen, routed 
* his army, and made him priſoner, [at Lincoln, 24 
February 1140-1 f.] 


ay 1141. | 
Ib. ao. Matilda now triumphed. The citizens of Lon- 
don acknowledged her as their Queen. Her uncle 
the King of Scots repaired to her court, and coun- 
ſelled her to ſhow aflability and moderation, quali- 
ties for which he himſelf was eminently diſtinguiſn- 
ed. But Matilda deſpiſed his counſels; and, 
her harſh and imperious demeanour, irritated thoſe 
i359. - Whom it was neceſſary to ſoothe. A conſpiracy was 
| formed againſt her ; the Londoners roſe in arms ; 
the n fled : The King of Scots was the com- 
panion of her flight, and afterwards attended. her 
when ſhe eſcaped from Wincheſter. Surrounded 
by the enemy, he was reſcued by a ſingular acci- 
dent. There was a young man, named David 
 _ Oliphant, who chanced to ſerve in the army of 
j. Hagult, Stephen. David had been his God-father: Oli- 
' **  phant concealed him ſo dextrouſly as to elude the 
ſtricteſt ſearch, and conveyed him in ſafety to 
Scotland. 3 
David had attended Matilda as a friend and an 
affectionate counſellor, not as a feudatory or;a con- 
federate. In the diſcharge of this duty, he under- 
went imminent hazards, and had the mortification 
to perceive that his ſalutary counſels were lighted. 


— Wy 


t Hiſtorians vary as to the year of the battle of Lincoln. 
V. Malmſbury, in a work addreſſed to the Earl of Glouceſter, 
may be ſuppoſed to have fixed with preciſion the aera of his 
patron's victory; and yet he places it in 1142. This, I pre- 
ſume, muſt be imputed to the careleſſneſs of tranſcribers. 
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He now relinquiſhed all concern in the affairs of 
England, and turned his whole thoughts to the 
civilization and government of his own kingdom. 
In ſuch royal offices the remaining years of his 
reign were chiefly employed. During all that pe- 
riod, the public rranquility was never interrupted 
but once: The circumſtances of this event are re- 


lated by an Engliſh hiſtorian, one well acquainted W. New. 


with the extraordinary perſonage who excited the 
diſturbance. . 

A certain Engliſhman, of obſcure birth, named 
Wimund *, had, in his early youth, attained to ſome 
proficiency in penmanſhip : He earned for a while 
a miſerable livelihood, by tranſcribing old writings 
in monaſteries. He afterwards became a monk at 
the abbey of Forneſs, fituated in a remote corner 
of Lancaſhire. He there applied himſelf to his 
ſtudies with uncommon diligence. Endowed with 
the gifts of utterance, of a lively genius, and a me- 
mory eminently tenacious, he ſoon became diſtin- 
guiſhed above his fellows : He was ſent into the Iſle 
of Man, with ſome brethren of the convent+. His per- 
ſuaſiveeloquenceand comely looks, and, as the hiſto- 
rian adds, © his portly figure f, ſo charmed the barba- 


— 


\ 


. Newbr. vol. i. c. 24. either knew no particulars of 
his birth, or inclined to ſuppreſs what he knew. He fays of 
him, obſcuriſſimo in Anglia loco natus.“ Fordun, L. viii. c. 2. 
calls him Malcolm M*Heth.” It is probable, that different 
conjectures were formed as to the origin of this adventurer, 


| + In 1134, Olave King of Man gave certain lands to Ivo 
or Evan, Abbot of Forneſs, for endowing an abbey at a place 
in his territories called Ruffin ; Chr. Man. ap. Dugdale, Mon- 
afticon, vol. i. p. 711. It may be preſumed that Wimund was 


one of the monks ſent to ſtock this new houſe of the Ciſter- 
tian order. | A 


Cum eſſet etiam producto et robuſto corpore, ita bar- 


baris placuit, ut ab eis in Epiſcopum peteretur;“ V. Newbr.. 
vol. i. 1. i. c. 24. 2 


Vor. I N 
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« rjans, that they ſought him for their biſhop.” Not 
contented with his epiſcopal dignity, Wimund aim- 
ed at higher things, and pretended to be the ſon of 
Angus Earl of Moray, flain at Strickathrow in 
1130. As he was a ſtranger, and as the inhabi- 
tants of Man had little intercourſe with Scotland, 
there were none to confute the effrontery of his 
E He declared his reſolution to revenge 
is father's death, and vindicgte his own right to 
the eſtates of his anceſtors : He. diſplayed the glory 
and advantages which would redound from this 
hardy enterprize. Many bold men, of deſperate 
fortunes, eſpouſed the cauſe of Wimund. Collect- 
ing together fome veſlels, he began to make pi- 
ratical excurſions into the neighbouring iſlands. 
He obtained for wife a daughter of Somerled 
Thane of Argyle. Whether , "9621 believed 
Wimund to be the ſon of the Earl of Moray, or 
N from policy favoured an enterprize againſt Scot- 
land, it is impoſſible for us to determine. Wimund 
next invaded the Scottiſh coaſts, flew many of 
the inhabitants, and pillaged the country. David 
ſent an army to repreſs thoſe outrages ; but Wi- 
mund conſtantly eluded the Scottiſh forces. He 
ſometimes concealed himſelf and his followers a- 
mid foreſts ; ſometimes he retreated to his ſhips. 
As foon as the Scottiſh army was withdrawn, he 
came out of his covert, and renewed his depre- 
dations. His ſucceſſes began to render him for- 
midable to the Scottish government. Wimund 
attempted to levy contributions from the territories 
of a certain bishop 4. © I'never will eftablish a 
« precedent,” ſaid the Scottish bishop, for one bi- 


4 % — 


_— * 


+ IT. Nö. vol. i. I. 1. c. 24. calls this Biſhop “ wir. 
* fempliciſtmus.” He — in all probability have been the 
| biſhop of Roſs, Caithneſs, or Moray ; but, to which of the 
rhree "Vioreſes' lie belonged, it is impoſſible to determine, 
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shop's paying tribute to another.“ He aſſembled bis 
people, and, though with a very unequal force, march- 
ed out to oppoſe Wimund. To animate his follow- 
ers, he began the onſet by throwing a little hatchet. 
Wimund advancing in the front of his band, re- 
ceived the blow, and was felled to the ground. 
The Scots, encouraged by this proſperous omen, 
attacked and routed the enemy with great 'flaugh- 
ter. Wimund hardly eſcaped. He collected, 
however, more forces, and continued his predato- 
ry war. David at length was obliged to enter in- 
to terms of accommodation with this daring and 
crafty adventurer, and beſtowed a cettain territory 
on him *: The infolence of Wimund excited the 
people to confpire apainſt him: They ſurpriſed 
him, put out his eyes, and made him a eunuch ]. 
Ir appears that he was delivered into the hands 
of David, and impriſoned in the caſtle of Rokel- 
burgh. Having been pardoned, aftef a redious 
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* « Cedens illi quandam provinciam cum monaſterio Fur. 
* nefienti; excurſiones ejus interdum ſuſpendit; . Newbr. 
vol. i. c. 24. Unleſs M. Paris has made a miflake, Wimund 
was ſent back to the Ifle of Man ; for, he thus ſpeaks, p. 60. 
„ Eodem anno [1151,] Jobannes monachus Sagienſis factus 
* eſt ſecundus antifles Mainac infulae. Primus aufen 51 fue- 
rat Epiſcopus Wimundus monathus Savinienſis, ſod, propter 
* cus importunitatemy privatus fuit aculis et expulſus.” By Sa- 
vinienſts he means Vorne, whole mother, according to the 
monkilh ſtyle, Savigny was. | 

It is fingular, that this adventurer ſhould have been advanced 
to the povernment of that very abbey of Forneſe, in which he 
had paſſed his earlier days. I do not know preciſely what was 
the nature of the right of the King of Scats to the territo- 
ry of Forneſs: Perhaps he held it with Weſtmorcland, to 


which it is more intimately joined by its fituation thau to 
Lancaſhire... | 


+ The expreſſion of V. Newbr. vol. i. 1. i. e. 24. is ſingu- 
lar: Utrumque illi oculumy quia ttergue nequam erat, eru- 
* erunt, cauſamque virulenti ger minis amputantes, eum, pro 


* Pace regni Scotorum, nen propter regnum coclorum, caſtia- 
verunt.“ 
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captivity, he retired to the abbey of Biland in 
Yorkſhire ; and there ſpent the remainder of his 
days in retirement and eaſe. The ſpirit of this au- 
dacious man was not depreſſed nor even humbled 
by his calamities. He appears to have taken de- 


W. Newb, light in relating his adventures to the friars at Bi- 


i. 31. 
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land. He was wont to boaſt merrily,” fays W. 
Newbr. that he was never overcome in battle, 
except by the faith of a filly biſhop “.“ At ano- 
ther time, he is reported to have ſaid, Had 
they but left me the ſmalleſt glimmering ſight, 
my enemies ſhould have no cauſe to boaſt of 
* what they did 4.” | 
I have made this ample recital of the adventures 
and fate of Wimund, becauſe this ſtory is little 
known. Such was the flagitious impoſtor who diſ- 
turbed the tranquility of a nation, happy and con- 
tented under the government of a virtuous Prince. 

The presiſe period of Wimund's invaſions can- 
not be aſcertained. They happened ſome time be- 
tween 1141 and 1151, when he was deprived of 
ſight. | | Fas 

During the courſe of the ſage adminiſtration of 
David, public buildings were ereCted, towns eſta- 
bliſhed, agriculture, manufactures and commerce 
promoted, vi 

It has long been a popular opinion, that the 
treatiſe called Regiam Maje/tatem is an authentic 


body of the ancient laws of Scotland, compiled by 


order of David I. That it contains many ſtatutes 


enacted by David I. is probable. I formerly pre- 


— . ˙ a 


I have ſoftened a little the expreſſion in V. NVecubr. 
vol. i. p. 81. Solebat autem hoc ipſe poſtea inter ami- 
cos cum jucunditate narrare, tanquam glorians, quod folus eum 
Deum per ſimplicis epiſcopi fidem vincere potuiſſet.” . 

+ * Fertur tamen tunc etiam dixifle, quia ſi vel paſſeris 
oculum haberet, inimici ejus de actis in eum minime exul- 
'* tarent ;“ V. Newbr. vol, i. p. 82, 83. 
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ſumed to offer my ſentiments concerning this ſub- 
ject, in An examination of ſome of the arguments for 
the high antiquity of Regiam Fare, publiſhed 
at Edinburgh in 1769, in 4to. 

There is leſs doubt, that moſt of the ſtatutes in 
the collection called LL. Burgorum were enacted; 
or at leaſt enforced, durinfthe reign of David I. 

The barbarities of the Scots in their invaſions of f 
England, affected David with inexpreſlible anguiſh. 
Such. was the ſenſibility of his nature, that he re- 
ſolved to abdicate the crown, and, by a perpetual 
exile in the Holy Land, to atone for the guilt, 
which, as the leader of a ſavage and ungovernable 
multitude, he had, in imagination, incurred: 


But the duty he owed to his people reſtrain- 
ed him. 


- 


W 


1149. 


For. v. 51s 


Henry of Anjou, the ſon of Matilda, had an in- k. Hoved. 


terview with David at Carlifle *. He received from 


490.Gervas 
I 366). Ha- 


him the honour of knighthood +, [at Whitſontide gutt. 277. 


— 


Henricus autem filius Matildis Imperatricis, jam 16 an- 
norum juvenis, autritus in ©* curia David Regis Scotorum avi 
[l. avunculi] matris ſuae, factus eſt miles ;“ R. Hoveden, p. 
490. The words ſeem to imply that young Henry was edu- 
cated at the court of David; and ſo indeed our hiſtorians 
have underſtood them, It is certain, however, that Henry 
had no more than an occalional interview with his grand- un- 
cle David. See Gervas, p. 1366. W. Newtr. vol. i. p. 75. 
and J. Haguſlald, p. 277. The laſt author places this inci- 
dent in 1150. Some of our 'antiquaries have imagined, that 
the education which Henry II. received at the court of Pa- 
vid, may have created ſuch a partiality towards Scotland as 
to induce the Engliſh lawyers of that age to adopt the lyſtem 
of laws compiled by David. 


+ Aldred, in his treatiſe de Genealogia Regum Angliae, ad- 
are to Henry II. makes this ſingular obſervation, ** Divina 
* providentia actum exiſtimo, ut illius mundiflimae many s bal- 
* theo te cinxerunt militari, per quas, Chriſti gratia, v irtutem 
* tibi caſlitatis illius, humilitatis et pietatis, inſunderet 3” p. 
347- As if David could eſſicacioully touch for lewdneſy and 


. Haguſt. 
| ö 279. 


3" 


* 
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1149.] He made oath, that, on attaining the Ef- 
gliſh crown, he would reſtore Newcaſtle ro David, 
and cede, to him and his heirs for ever, the whole 
territory between Fine and Tweed. Meaſures 
were then concerted for the dethroning of Stephen }. 
Ralph Earl of Cheſter a capricious and unſteady 
man, entered into the Wificert, He renounced hit 
ancient pretenſions reſpecting Carlifte, and did ho- 
mage to David. It was agreed, that the Earl of 
Cheſter ſhould be put in poſſeſſion of the honour 
of Lancaſter, and that his fon ſhould marry one of 
the infant daughters of Henry Prince of Scotland. 
David, Henry of Anjou, and the Earl of Cheſter, 
2 engaged to invade England. David and 

enry marched to Lantalter ; but not having been 
ſeconded by the Earl of Cheſter, were obliged to 
retreat. Stephen came into th: north. Both Princes 
equally avoided an offenii.. war. Stephen was ſa- 
tisfied with repelling the Scots : David, unſupported 
as he was, could not attempt any thing againſt the 
government of Stephen: 

About this time, David conferred the honours of 
Skipton and Craven on William the ſon of Duncan ; 
and, with an armed force, put him in poſſeſſion. 
The Scots again pillaged the places facred to reli- 
gion. David, in ſatisfaction of the injury, beſtow- 


„„ Sp bd \ — 


pride, or communicate the virtues of chaſtity and meekneſs to 


Henry II. | 


t Lord Lyithton, vol. ii. p. 176. ſeems to conſider the 
treaty of Carliſle to have been rather unfair on the part of 
David. That reſpectable hiſtorian did not recollect, that Da- 
vid was in poſſeſſion of the country of Northumberland by vir- 
tue of the treaty of Durham, and that, what Henry yielded 
beyond the treaty of Durham, was ouly the fortreſs at New- 
caſtle; and perhaps the caſtle of Bamborough, which neither 
David nor he could at that time maſter, Such a ceſſion was 
a poor equivalent for the hazards attending an offznfive war 
with England. 


ed a piece of plate on every church that had ſuf- 
fered from the depredations of his army. 5 
| 1152. 5 7 

Henry Prince of Scotland died “, [12th June.] chr. S. cr. 
It is a trite. obſeryation, that Princes who die be- aP. Anglia 
fore they have attained to ſovereign power, are ge- * 
nerally extolled beyond their merits. This is 
ſometimes owing to the ſpirit of invidious compa- 
riſon, ſometimes to the credulity of an, oppreſſed 
people, who fandly look for relief in a future reign, 
But, in thoſe days, the voice of faction was not 
heard; Scotland affectionately and gratefully ac- 
knowledged the mildneſs of the government of Da- 
vid, and viewed the fon in no other light than that of 
a Prince born to prolong the felicity which ſhe enjoyed 
under the father. We may, therefore, conſider the 
encomiums beſtowed on the Prince of Scotland, as 
a tribute juſtly paid to his exemplary virtue.“ He 
was,” ſays Aldred, who knew him intimately, © of 
* manners more gentle, but in all things elſe re- 
ſembling his father f.“ 


LA | * 
» - "0 " 


— 


It is reported, that Malachias, an Triſh Saint, once 
cured him of a dangerous diſeaſe. 8. Bernard thus relates 
the miracle : * Malachias invenit David Regem, qui adhuc 
hodie ſupereſt, in quodam caſtello ſuo, cujus filius infirmaba- 
* tur ad mortem. Ad quod honorifice a rege ſuſceptus eſt, 
et humiliter exoratus ut ſanaret filium; aqua cui benedixit, 
aſperſit juvenem, et, intuens in eum, ait, Conſide, fili, non 
morieris hac vice, Et die ſeguenti dictum ſecuta eſt ſanitas. 
Henricus eſt iſte, nam vivit adhuc, unicus patris ſui, miles 
fortis et prudens, patriſſans, ut aiunt, inſectando juſtitiam 
cet amorem veri;“ S. Beruard uita S. Malachiae, xi. ap. Ph. 
Aaſtag bum, Florilegium inſulue Sanctorum, Paris 1624. It is 
remarkable, that this cure was not inſtantly effected: The 
crifis happened not till the day after the ſalutary aſperſion. 


+ © Excepto quod paulo ſuavior;” Aldred ap. Fordun, 
L. v. c. 43. In another place, he ſays, © Rex David ſuſcepit 
* flium Henricum, virum manſuctum ct pium, hominem ſua- 
vis ſpiritùs et lacteĩ cordis, et diguum per omnia qui de ta- 
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Fordun v. 


43. 


Chr. S. Cru. 


The children of Prince Henry, by his wife Ada. 
were MAaicorm, born in 1142; WILLiau, N 
in 1143; David Earl of Huntington, born in 11441; 

Ada or Elda, married in 1161, to Florence Count 
of Holland; Margaret, married in 1160, to Conan 


ap.Ang.Sa- IV. Duke of Dritany * ; Matildis, who died un- 
Cra i. 262. married. 18 | 


Ch. Melros 


168. 


Immediately after the death of his ſon, David 


Ford. v.44. ſent his grandſon Malcolm on a folemn progreſs 
Hag. abo. through Scotland, and ordered him to be prockim- 


Fordun v. 


44, 


Aldred ap. 
For. v. 59. 


ed heir to the crown. His own advanced age, and 
increaſing infirmities, prevented him from aſſiſting 
at the mournful ceremony of recommending an 
infant ſucceſſor to the affections of his people. - 
He deftined his territories in Northumberland 
as an appanage for his grandſon William. He 
preſented the boy to the Northumbrian Barons, re- 
quited their promiſe of obedience, and took hoſ- 
rages for its performance. 
2 | 11 
Having arranged all the affairs of the interior 
parts of his kingdom, he fixed his reſidence at 
Carliſle. On the morning of the 24th May, 


<4 


_— 


Ld k ks, 


a li patre naſceretur: Cum quo ab ipſis cunabulls vixi, et 
puer cum puero crevi, cujus etiam adoleſcentiam adoleſcens 
* agnovi, quem, ut Chriſto ſervizxem, corpore quidem, ſed nun- 
quam mente vel aſſectu, -reliqui ;'* Geneal. Reg, Angl. Zu 
368, FJ. Hagu/tald, p. 280. deſcribes him to have been 
deſtiſſimi ſpiritũs Princeps, bowo diſciplinatus, et tempern- 
tus, et devotus in miſericordiis pauperum.” 


. } Andrew Minton, MS. Chr. Advocates Library, allows, 
that David Earl of Huntington was elder than his brother 


William. The fame thing is mentioned by Bowmaker, the 


interpolator of Fordun, L. v. c. 43. I can give no probable 
account of the origin of this fiction 
- * She afterwards married Bohun Earl of Hereford. In 


the claim of Robert de — oy [129 t] ſne is called Marje- 
ry, See Foedera, T. ii. p. 576. 


/ 
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i 53]' he was found dead in a poſture of devo- 
ion +. 


A more perfect exemplar of a good King is nuchanan 
to be found in the reign of David 1. than in all vii, 122. 


the theories of the learned and ingenious f.“ 
This is the ſentiment of an hiſtorian, whoſe princi- 
les are elteemed unfavourable to monarchy. 
Such a ſketch by Buchanan is of greater value 
than the ſtudied performance of a thouſand pane- 
gyrilts. 


Aldred has recorded many curious, although Fordun, „ 


minute particulars, of the manners and private life 
of David. Ar the condemnation of the worſt of 


criminals, his ſtrong emotions of ſympathy were 


viſible to the ſpectators; yet, reſiſting the ſeduc- 
tion of his tender nature, he conſtantly maintain- 
ed the juſt ſeverity of a magiſtrate: His apart- 
ments were always open to fuitors; for he had 


+ © Die Dominica, quae Chriſti aſcenfionem praecedebat, 
id eſt, nono kal. Junii illuceſcente, cum Sol noctis tene- 
bras radiis ſuae lucis abigeret, ipſe a corporalibus tenebris 
emergens, ad verae lucis gaudia commigravit, cum tanta 
tranguilitate, ut videretur non obiifle ; tanta etiam de votione, 
ut inventus fit utraſque manus junctas ſimul ſuper pectus 
ſuum verſus coelum erexiſſe; Aldred, ap. Fordun, L. v. 
3 Ore | 

t « Ur enim ſuperiores Reges, omni laudis genere prac” 
© flantes, belli artibus aequaverat, ſtudiis pacis anteierat : 
Jam, velut omiſſa cum aliis de omnibus virtutis partibus 
* contentione, ſecum fibi certamen propoſuit; in eoque tan- 
tum profecit, ut ſummo ingenio homines doGifſimi, qui boni 
© Regis imagiuem exprimere contenderunt, talem non potuerint 
* animo cogitare, qualem ſe David toto vitae curſu praeftitit ;" 
Buchanan, Rer. Scot. L. vii. p. 123. He ſpeaks. to the 
ſame purpoſe in the dedication of his hiſtory to James VI. 
„ Sunt enim inter majores tuos in omni Jaudis genere viri 
* prackantes, et quorum nullam unquam polteritatem pigebit ; 
© et, ut cacteros omittam, neminem in ultis rerum reperics me- 
© nunentis quem cum Davide no/iro conſeras.” 


Vou. I. 
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nothing ſecret. but his counſels x. On certain 8 
days he ſat at the gate of his palace, to hear and 5 
to decide the cauſes. of the poor. This he did, ; 
probably with the, view of reſtraining the enormi- 
ties of inferior judges ſo. prevalent in looſe times. 
To ſuppoſe that he regarded the poor in judgment, 
would be to impute oftentatious injuſtice to à wiſe 
and good man. While dccidjng againſt the poor, 
Fordun, v. he attempted to make them. underſtand. and ac- 
4% Knowledge the equity of his deciſions 4: An at- 
; - tempt equally. benevolent. and vain! At ſunſet, he 
Bow diſmiſſed all his attendants, and retired to medi- 
tate on his duty to God and the people. At day- 
break, he reſumed his labours. He -uſed hunting 
as an exerciſe ; yet ſo as never to encroach on the 
Hours of buſineſs. I have ſeen him,” ſays Al- 
dred, quit his horſe and diſmiſs. his hunting 
_ © equipage, when any, even of the meaneſt of his 
ſubjects, implored an audience.” He ſometimes 
Ibid. «2. employed his leiſure hours in the culture of his 
garden, and in the philoſophical amuſement of 
budding and ingrafting trees f. | 
Ihe liberality of David to the. eccleſiaſtical or- 
der was highly extolled in former times. He 
founded ſome. biſhopricks, enlarged the revenues 


* 
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— 


dun, L. 5. c. 47+ | $8..48- 
+ Aldred relates this in the language of primitive ſim- 
plicity. ** Conſueverat pragterca ad oftium aulae regiae ſe- 
devs pauperum et vetulatrum, quae certis diebus de ſingulis 
quocunque veniebant regionibus, vocabantur, cauſas dili- 

* genter audire, et ſingulis cum multo labore ſatisfacere 

* Nam ſacpe litigalant cum illo, et. iſſe cum cis, cum contra juſ- 

* titiam perſonam pauper is nollet in judicio accipere, et ipſi ru- 

*  tioni quam oftendebat, nallent acquieſcere : Fordun, L. v. c. 
4 46:4 | | in TA TT 
-+* Aut herbis plantandis, vel ſurculis, a ſua radice exciſis, 
© alieno trunco inferendis, operam dabat 3? Fordun, L. 5. c- 


$534 


...* < Nyllum ei ſecretum praeter confilia z”?. Aldred ap. . 
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of others which his predeceſſors had founded, 
built and nde ed mat monaſteries. 

There was an ancient monaſtery of Culdees + Dalrymple 
at Dunkeld, dedicated: to St Columbi. In 1127 
David converted it into a cathedral church. Gre- 
gory, Abbot of the Culdees, became the firſt 
biſhop of the new ſee. | 

" David founded the biſhoprick of Roſs ; and pri Datrympl 
bably thoſe 6f Dunblane and Brechin, towards Ek, "x 
the end of His reign. Whether the biſhoprick of ig ot 
Caithneſs exiſted Before his time, is uncertain. 15, 143. 

The ſee of Murtlach was tranſlared by him to Keith, 60, 
Old Aberdeen, a its revenues liberally augment- 61. 
ed n 3948] 

In che reign of his pioifier Alexagtls: [117 z,] Parymple, 
he brought a colony of Benedictine Monks from Sootifwond 
Tyron in France, and ſettled them at Selkirk. Rel. hout. 
He afterwards tranſlated them to the neighbour- . 
hood of Marchmont or Rokeſburgh, and erected 


an adbey at Kelfo for their W {+ 1128 T, 


* 
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+ * Quos nominat 3 Kelledeos, Give + Colitve, 160 eſt, 
colentes Deum, hahentes tamen, ſecundum oricntalis ecchfiae i- 
* tum, comiuges, 4 guibur, dum miniſlrarunt, ahftinebant, ſicut 

poſtea in eccleſia 8. Reguli, nunc 8. Andreae, conſuetum 
* fuit 3” Vitae Epiſcop. Dunkelden. ' ab Alemandro Myln ca- 
nonico conſcriptae, p. 3. MS. quoted by Dalrymple, p. 244. 
The prefbyterians, and thoſe who favour the order of biſhops, 
have claimed the Culdees as belonging to their reſpective 
parties: The controverſy has been agitated on both ſides with 
ohſcure and angry argumentation. I imagine _ the Cul- 
dees either were or wiſhed to be independents. . oþ 


Sir Fames Dalrymple has publiſhed” an ing Udon con- 
cerning the lands belonging to the ſee of ugs, taken by 
authotity of David, While he held the territory of Cumber- 
land, under his brother Alexander I; #1 ftorical Collettons, p. 
337. &e. This -inquilition, printed from a mutilated and 
1olt erroneods tranſcript, is, in a great meaſure, unintelligi- 
ble; from it, however, we learn, that David was @ zealous 
patron af the clergy even in his early years. 


: * 


= 


In the ſame year [1128,] David founded an. 
abbey for canons regular, in the neighbourhood 
ok 8 The place is ſtill called Holy-rood- 


255 
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It is called by Fordun, L. v. c. 48. Monafterium Sand ae 
crucis de Crag. It received this appellation from its vicinity 
to the precipice row called Seller, Craig. Some of my 
readers may wiſh to be informed of the etymology of = word 
ſo familiar to them. In the Anglo-Saxon language, ſacr, ſere, 
means dry, withered, , waſte. The Anglo-Saxon termination 
of Burgh, Burh, Burrow, Bury, Biry, &c. implies ** a caſtle, 
* town, or habitation ;“ but in a ſecondary ſenſe only; for, 
it is admitted, that the common original is ZBeorg, a rock: 
The reafon of this is well explained by Gibſon : „ Oppida 
ſolebant antiquitus in locis eminentioribus aedificari unde 
* eſt quod. noſtrae gentis hiſtoriae produnt, plurima per Ang- 
© liam oppida inſigniora, quae in vallibus hodie conſiſtunt, 
< primum foper montes fuifſe conſtructa; incolas autem, 
< aquarum inopia, coactos in loca inferiora deſcendiſſe;“ 
Regulae generales de nominibus locorum, ſubjoined to Chr. Sax. 
p. 4. Hence we may conclude, Saerizbury, Serisbury, Salis- 
bury, is the dry or waſte habitation. An apt deſcription, when 
it 1s remembered, that the hills which now paſs under the 
general though corrupted name of Arthur's Scat, were an- 
ciently covered with wood, The other eminences in the 
neighbourhood of Edinburgh had ſimilar appellations. Cal. 
ton, or Caldoun, is admitted to be the hill covered with 
© buſhes,” Moztrees is ſuppoſed to be the corruption of two 
Gaelic words ſignifying the covert, or receptacle of the 
wild boar.” There is a ſmall eminence in the neighbour- 
hood of Salisbury craigs, called St Leonard's hill, from 
Leonard. a French Anchoret: A parcel of ground adjacent 
to it ſtill retains the name of Hermiis and Termits; this is a 
manifeſt corruption of Zremitae ſanfae Eremi, or the monks 
of St Anthony of Egypt. The chapel of the ſame St 
Anthony, at the back of Saliſbury. craigs, is well knowy. 
From the grant by David I. to the canons of | Holyrood, bear- 
ing. ** concedimus; Herbergare quoddam burgum,” Maitland, 
the hifiorian of Edinburgh, draws this pleaſant, inference, that 
the Canongate was anciently called Herbergare: The 1rve ſenſe 
of the word is to be ſeen in a grant made by Malcolm IV. 
to the Prior and Monks of Coldingham ;.** Ut, ſecundum 
* voluntatem ſuam, adducant ſuos proprios homines ubi- 
cunque maneant in terra ſua, ad herbergandum villam de 
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He founded and richly endowed an abbey of the cr. Men 
Ciſtertian order at Melros, 1136. _. r 
He founded an Abbey of. Ciſtertians at Chr. Mel. 
Newbottle upon Southeſk in Lothian, [1140.] Bat f 
The priory. of Leſmahagow, dependent on 255. 264: 
the abbey of Kelſo *, [1144]. An abbey of canons N if, 
regular at Cambuſkenneth, near Stirling, [1147.] 1 
An abbey of Ciſtertians at Kinloſs, in Moray, and 
another of Praemonſtrates at, Dryburgh, near the 
junction of Tweed and Ledar 5 [1150.] | WM 
- He alſo founded an abbey of canons regular ar Spotl. it. 
Geddword, now called Jedburgh. It is faid, that xiv. .. 
he introduced the , Knights. 9 and the 
Knights of St John of,, Jeruſalem, into Scotland, 
giving to the former a reſidence at Temple upon 
Southeſk in Lothian, to the latter at Torphichen 
in the ſhire of Linlithgow,, _ 
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Coldingham;“ Chart. Coldingham, p. 14. i. e. to inhabit 
* or people.” It would be tedious to recite, and ſuperfluous 
to confute the legendary hiſtory of the foundation of Holy- 
roodhouſe 3 ſee Bellenden, fol. 184. It has not even the 
merit of antiquity ; for it appears to be a fiction more recent 
than the days of Boece. : 
* It was dedicated to a Saint Machut or M*Low, who is 
reported to have lived in the ſixth century; Cangrareus de 
Scottorum pietate, p. 198. He way the lon of the Earl of Guin- 
 eaflel in Scotland; Ribadeneira de vitis ſanctorum, i 5th No- 
vember. From a. grant by , Robert I. it appears, that the 
priory of Leſmahagow (or Eccleſia Machuti) was underſtood 
to be in the poſſeſſion of the body of this Saint Machut ; 
 Spotiſwood, c. vii. F. 2. The common people ſometimes pre- 
ſerve the true pronunciation of names, but generally they diſ- 
figure them. Thus Les, Cleiſd, Engles, are vulgar corrup- 
tions of Ecelgſia. F 4 31 
+ It has been ſuppoſed that Dryburgh owes its origin to 
Hugh de Moreville, Conſtable of Scotland, and Beatrix de 
Beauchamp, his wife ; Spatifevcud, C. v. 5. . David him- 
ſelf ſays, ** Sciant tam poſter quam prae ſentes, me conceſlite 
« ecclefiae S. Marise de Dryburgh quam fundavi; Monaſti- 
con, vol. ii. p. 1054. Perhaps he only laid the foundation- 
lone, as bis father Malcolm III. did at Durham. os 
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Spot. in. Beſides all theſe, David founded a convent bf 
3. Nor, 3.4. Ciſtertian nuns at Berwick upon Tweed, with two 

cells depending on it, the one at Trefountain in 
Lammermuir, on the borders of Berwick-ſhire, 
the other at Golyn in the ſhirc of Haddington. 

| Converting the monaſtery of Dunfermline into 
Cha. Mor. an abbey, he annexed to it the priory. of tt nes 
F. fol. 29. in Moray . 

The liberality of David to the eccleſiaſtical Under, p 
highly extolled by his contemporaries, has been ſe- 
verely cenſured in later times. James the firſt of 
J: Major, that name, King of Scotland, ſaid, That he was 
2 a ſore ſaint to the crown f.“ This has been trans- 
mitted to pony as a ſhrewd and ee apo- 
thegm. 

We ought to judge of the en of men ac- 
cording to the notions of their age, not of cur. 
To endow monaſteries may noc de en as a 


Ig. 


* Meptian is W by F . v. Co 48. of 3 reli 
gipus houſes which David eſtabliſhed in his Engliſh territo- 
ries; but this is uncertain. ' For dun, ib. aſcribes to him the 
foundation of the monaſtery of Holmculterham in Cumber- 
land, and of Dundrainan near Kirkcudbright ; ; but Holmcul- 
terham was certainly founded by his ſon Prince Henry; Mo- | 
nafticon, vo i, p. 886. vol. iti. p. 34. 38. and Dundrainan in 
1142, by Fergus Lord of Galloway; Chr. Melros. p- 1686. 
Er- c. ix. 5 3. | 

% Jacobus primus, cum ad ejus ſepulturam gevenillet, 
0 Anil fertur, maneas ll ic Rex pientiſſeme, ſed reipublicae Scotiac 
* ef regibus ian > Volens dicere, quod nimis de proventibus 
* regits diminuebat, pro opuleatiſſimis coenobjis extruendis;“ 
J. Mayor. de geftis Scotorum, L. iii. c..11, I have expreſſed 
tbis ſentiment in the words of Bellenden, fol. 185. He 
* was an ſoir San for the crown.“ Bellenden' 1 4 re- 
lated the words as handed down by tradition. or has 
paraphraſed them in ſcholaſtic Latin. Had 1 been 
poſſeſſed of the revenues which his ptedeceſſors beſtowed on 
the clergy, he would have employed them in augmenting the 
influence of the crown; and, to ſpeak in the dialect af Bel- 
lenden,“ have Hibed an fiir Ling for the Loris.” 
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 prodigal ſuperſtition ; but, i in the days of David I. 
it was eſteemed an act of pious-beneficence. - 

Mueh may be urged in juſtification of this be- 
neficence. Although David was the founder of 
many monaſteries, it was not he alone who endow- 
ed them. An ample acceſſion to their revenues 
was obtained in fucceeding ages by the donations 
of private men, as well as of Princes. 

In monaſteries, the lamp of knowledge continued 
to burn, however dimly. In them, men of buſi- 
neſs were formed for the ſtate * 3 the art of writ- 
ing was cultivated by the Monks +; they were the 
only proficients in mechanies, gardening, and ar- 
chitecture. 

When we examine the ſites of ancient monaſte- 
_ ries, we are ſometimes inclined to ſay with the 
vulgar, © That the clergy, in former times, always 
choſe the beſt of the land, and the moſt commo- 


* dious habitations;“ but we do not advert, that 


religious houſes were frequently erected on waſte 
grounds, afterwards improved by the art and in- 
duſtry of the clergy, who. alone had art and m_—_ 
try. 

That many monaſteries did, in proceſs of ame, 
become the ſeats of ſloth, ignorance, and debauch- 
ery, I deny not. Candor, however, forbids us to 
aſcribe accidental and unforeſeen evils to the vir- 
tuous founder. It was devotion,” ore un 


* 


* In Chart. Keth, bol. 7x. there is a ratification by Ma- 
tildis, quoudam ſponſa Ricardi de Lincolaia Domini de 
Molle, ita videlicet, quod didi Abbas et conuentus exhihebant 
Willielmo filio meo in vidualibus, cum mielioribus et dignioribus 


* ſcolaribus qui-reficiunt in domo pauperum,” [Ap. 12060. ]. 


This inftrument ſhews, that young gentlemen were ſometimes 
boarded and educated iu monaſterics- 


+ The chatters granted during the reign of William, the 


grandſon of David I. are written In characters remarkably 
elegant. 


iii. 11 
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- Major, that produced opulente; but the lewd 
F aver ſtrangled her paxent 1.“ 

By his wife, Matildis daughter of Waltheof 
Farl of Northumberland, David had an only fon 


uy who'died before bis father. \/ 
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1 * * primitive divotls *peperit ; ſed matrem laſciva 

$ ck ſaffocavit z”” . T de geſtis „ L. iii. c. 11. 
„ Ordericus Vitalie, L. vii . 87 s, that David had 
two daughters, Claricis and Hodiern He adds, that David 


had a ſon 7 * than Henry. 3 him, Vitalis thus 
aks: *© Porro primogenitam jus ſobolem maſculini.ſextts 


= * ferreje digitis crudeliter peremit gquidam milcrabilis clericus, 


* qui, ob inauditura quod apud Northvigenas perpetraverat 
© ſeelus, oculorum privatione et pedum manuumque pracci- 


_ © fione;. + wa mutilatus, Illic enim quendam ſacerdotem, 


* dum miffam ceicbrarer, - poſt perceptionem ſacramentorum, 


dum populus receſſiſſet, ingenti Eultello ſortiter in alvo per- 


* cuffit, et Hhteſtinis horribiliter efluſis ſuper aram maRtavit. 
Hic poſtmodum a Davide Cotnite in Anglia pro amore Dei 
* ſuſceprus, et victu veſtituque cum filia parvula ſuſſieienter 
* ſuſtentatus, digitis ferreis, quibus utebatur, utpote mancus, 
© biennem filiam benefaQtoris ſui quaſi mulcere voleas, i imma- 


_ © iter _Pupugit, et fic, inftigante Diabolo, inter manus 'nutri- 


* cis viſcera lactentis ex inſperato effudit ; prima itaque ptoles 
©David fic enecita eſt. Igitur ad chiidns atuot indomito- 
rum equorum innexus eſt, quibus i in diverſa validè trahenti- 

bus, ad terrorem ſceleratorum' diſcerptus eſt.” According 


to this range ill- told ſtory, a certain perſon, in holy orders, 


murdered a prieft” while officiating at the altar. In conſe- 


quence of eccleſiaſtical , the moſt amazing of all the 
deluſions of ſuperſtition, his li was ſpared. His eyes, how- 
ever, were put out, his hands and feet-cut off. He procured 


| Erooked irons or hooks to ſupply the uſt of hands. Thus, 


deſtitute, maimed, and abhorred, he attracted the compaſhon 
of David, who inen telided in England as a private man. 
From him this outcaſt of ſociety obtained food and raĩment. 


David had à ſon Wo yeats d; the upgrateful monſter, un- 


alone, 
falle. 


der pretence of 1 4 a x infant, cruſhed it to death in his 
iron fangs. For this crime almoſt-exceeding belief, he was 

torn to pieces by wild horſes; © I could not altogether over- 
look Gre 1 Heb, as it is related by Otdericus Vitalis 
it cee — I would hope that ie is 
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MALCOLM . 
I 4: | 1153. 4 £22 
ALCOLM IV, a youth in his twelfth. year, ur, Biel. 
| ſucceeded his grandfather David. | ros. 167. 


Scarcely were the laſt honours paid to David, 
when Scotland experienced the calamities of war. 
We have ſeen, that, in the former reign, one 
Winilind, called by our hiſtorians Makolm M*Heth, 
| pretended to be the ſon of Angus Earl of Moray; 
= he married a daughter of Somerled Thane of 
Argyle, excited an inſurrection in Scotland, and, 
after various adventures, was detained a captiye in 
. 8 
Immediately after the death of David I. Somer- Chr. s. cru. 
led, accompanied by the children of the adventu- l. 1. 1, 
rer Wimund, invaded Scotland *, [5th Nov.] To Perun, 


vin. 2. 


I have not been able, after the moſt exact inquiry, to af. 
certain the age of David at his death in 11 53. He muſt at 
leaſt have attained his fixtieth year; for his father died in 
1093. He may have been confiderably older. For mention 
Nr See Foundation charter of 
Selkirk in Dalrymple, p. 404- compared with S. Dunelm. p. 236. 
1 53, Die J. Leonardi (Nov. 5.) apud Scotiam Somerled 
© et 3 —— ſui, filii ſcilicet Wente, aſſogiatis fibi plurimis, 
* inſutxexerunt in Regem Malcolmum, et Scotiam, in magna 
* parte tes, inquietaverunt; Ch. S. Crucir, ap. 
Anglia vol. i, p. 161, It is probable, that it was a 
naval 2 which Somerled undertook; . He was 
maſter of what, in thoſe days, was eſteemed a po 


for Somerled. He i 


* many provocations fram the migiſters of King Mal- 
2 — . ORs 
OL, 1. 
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revenge the ſuppoſed wrongs of his ſon-in-law, may 
have been the. pretence ;. but ambition and con- 
tempt of the youth of the Scottiſh King, were the 
probable motives of this invaſion. 
The yarious events of this war. are unknown *, 
We may preſume, that the predatory incurfions o 
Somerled diſtreſſed the Ringdom, and ſpread con- 
ſternation among its inhabitants, although hey, 
ſhook not the ſability of government. 
1154. 
hr. S. Cru. The next remarkable \ OP which occurs in 
2 the courſe of this reign, is briefly recorded by 
r contemporary writer. One Arthur, who ha 
< plotted againſt the King, periſhed in ſingle com- 
bat f.“ This perſon, it is probable, having been 
accuſed of treaſon, appealed to his ſword, and was 
foiled in that divine appeal. 
Diceto 529. Stephen, King of Eng land, * [2 Sth October. ] 
He was ſucceeded by H, enry II. 
| 36. 
Chr. S. Cru. Donald, the ſon of Wimund, or Malcolm Mac- 
r Heth, was diſcovered at Whithorn in Galloway, 
and conveyed to the dungeon in the caſtle of 
ie: where his father had been long con- 
ed | 


— * ae = 
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the directions of bi N yy p. 268, If erf in- 
vaded Scotland in Nov. 1153, it is impoſſible that the = uf- 
ferable provocations received from the miniſters of Malcolm 
could have inſtigated bim to that attempt. He. muſt have 
projected his enterprize from the moment that he heard of 
the death of David, in the end of May 115 3. With reſpect 
to the date of ſuch an event as Somerled's invaſion, we may 
rely on the accuracy of the chronicle of Holzroodbauſe. 


9 They were unknown to our earlier hiſtorians, as the 
ba of Holytoad and Melros, and Fordun: Not ſo to 
Doece, whole fertile imagination eminently diſtinguſhes itſelf 
throughout the reign of Malcolm IV. fol. 268. &c- 


+ © Arthurus regem Malcolm proditurus duello rn * 
Cr. S. Crucis. ap. Anglia Sacra, vol. i. p. 161. 
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| Wimund was pardoned by the King of Scots T W. Newb, 
and "retired" to the monaſtery of Biland in Lork- . 4 
ſhire: But Somerled, diſdaining ſubmiſſion, con- e 
tinued to infeſt the coaſts of Scotland “. It ap- 
pears, however, that he agreed, at length, to terms 
of accommodation with Malcoim 1. 

We have ſeen that, in 1149, Henry II. made 
© oath, that if ever he attained the Engliſh crown, 

6 * he would reſtore Newcaſtle to David. and cede 
to him and his heirs for ever the wholy er 
© between, Tine and Tweed.“ 

Inſtead of making this ceſſion, Henry now claim- Forcun, 
ed thoſe parts of the northern counties which the viii. 3. 
Scots held. 

Malcolm had an interview with Henry at Cheſ- B. Hoved. 
ter. Malcolm did homage to Henry in the fame 4% 
form that his grandfather had done to Henry I. 
N reſerving all his dignities ||.” 

An agreement was concluded between the two por. vii. 3. 
kings. Malcolm abandoned to the Engliſh what- Dicctos3 y 
ever me — in the Northern counties 8. 


+ + Malcolm M. Heth cum rege "RES: pacificatus eft ;” 
Chr. S. Cruci, ap. Anglia Sacra, vol. 1. p. 161. 


* « Summerledo nequiter adbuc ſuam nequitiam in populo 
: exercente z” Fordun, viii. c. 2. 


+ Sir James Dalrymple, p. 425. mentions a charter in the 
poſſeſſign of the family of Innes, granted by Berowaldus Flan- 
drenſis, apud Pert, natali Domini Poſt concordiam regis et 
« Summerledi.” 


[| <4 Maleolmus rex Scottorum venit ad regem Angliac 
apud Ceftre, et homo ſuus devenit, eo modo quo avus ſuus 
* fuerat homo veteris regis Henrici, Salvis omnibus di gnitatibus 
ſuir; R. Hoveden, p. 491. Fordun ſays, that the inter- 
view of the two kings was at Doncaſter. 


5 Melcholmus rex Scottorum reddidit Henrico civitatem 
* Carleul, caſtrum Baenburgh, novum cattellum fuper Tinam, 
et comitatum Lodonenſem; Diceto, p. 534. Other hiltorians 
concur with Diceto. It will be remarked, that Diceto, in 
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Henry conferred on Malcolm the honour of Huti- 
ungton , Lin | | | 9 
opular report aſcribed this unequal agreement 
to the youth and inexperience of Malcolm, and to 
the treachery of his counſellors, whom Henry had 
corrupted. Certain it is, that the conditions of 
the treaty produced univerſal diſcontent in the 
Scottiſh nation +. by 
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deſcribing the ceſſion of Cumberland and Northumberland, 
ſays, that Carlifle, Bamborough, and Newcaſtle upon Tine 
were reſtored, He ſpeaks of the principal caftles, as implying 
the 'country in which they were ſituated, That Malcolm was 
actually in poſſeſſion of the fortreſſes of Bamborough and 
Newcaſtle, may well be doubted. The words comitatus Lo- 
donenſir, have afforded, and probably will for ever afford, a ſub- 
je& of controverſy. The modern writers of our neighbouring 
country, underſtand them of Lothian, in the modern ſenſe of 
the word: But our own writers ſeek for the cmi, Lodo- 
nenſic, either in Cumberland or in the diſtrict of Leeds. 
« Whether Malcolm IV. acknowledged himſelf the vaſſal of 
Henry II. for Lothian in Scotland,” is an hiſtorical pro- 
blem confidered at great length in Remarks on the Hiftory of 
Scotland, ch. 2. When I offered my ſentiments on that per- 
plexed ſubjeR, I little thought that the world was to be fo 
ſoon deprived of Lord Lyttelton: I am ſorry that I ſhould 
have been the firſt to combat his opinions after his death, 
even in a matter of hiſtorical curioſity. 

Huntington is ſuppoſed to have belonged at this time to 
David the youngeſt ſun of Henry Prince of Scotland. For- 
dun ſays of it, qui facit fratri ſui David more [q. jure] fus ;”” 
L. viii. c. 3.: This, however, is uncertain, His grandfather 
David I. may have wiſhed, from reaſons of policy, that Hun- 
tington ſhould be enjoyed by a younger branch of the royal 
family; but I do not ſee, that the Kings of England were 
bound to ratify ſuch a change in the courſe of ſucceſſion. 
Lord Lyttelton obſerves, that Stephen had conferred Hunting- 
ton on the Earl of Northampton, upon the deceaſe of the 
Prince of Scotland, and that the Earl died foon after; vol. 
ii. p. 243+ What right Stephen had to make this grant, I 
inquire not. It happened, however, that Henry, on his ac- 
ceffion to the throne, was accidentally in poſſeſſion of Hun- 
tington, and he profited by that accident. | 

+ * Rex juvenis Malcolmus totius doli inſcius, ſed ad mo» 
dum innocentis credit omai dicto. Suos guofdam confiliarios, 
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Malcolm, ambitious of receiving the honour of R. Hoved. 
' knighthood from Henry, repaired to — 491. 
court at Carliſle. At this interview, ſome 

rences aroſe between the two kings . Henry refu- 

fed to beſtow that diſtinction on the 


young Mal- 
colm, which was highly valued in that age. Mal- 
colm returned to Scotland in diſguſt. 
N 1159 * | 
An was ſent from Scotland to Pope chr. s. cru. 
Alexander 


Alexander, at enmity with the .Er. 
E or Frederic, and willing to conciliate the chr. Mel. 
favour of every ſovereign Prince, conferred the 168. 
office of Papal legate on William Biſhop of Moray, 

one of the am rs +. 


Malcolm, intent on his favourite object of nag 
knighthood, paſſed over into France, and fought da l. 162. 


R. Hoved. 
492. Gervs 
1381. 


* Anglorum ut fertur, pecuniis illectos execranda conflexit cupidi- 
* tas : Quorum mox ingenio Rex fallaci ſeductus, eodem anno 
* Northumbriam regi Angliae, ſuis, exceptis paucis, inconſultis 
« proceribus, reddidit et Cumbriam. Ob quam cauſam, totius 
* Scotiac communitas contra dominum ſuum regem, et ſuos 
* partiales corruptos conſiliarĩos, in odium unanimiter, murmure 
tamen tacito, concitatur 3” Fordun, L. viii. c. 3. 

About this time, Henry II. gave orders for repairing 
the fortifications of Werk on the borders of Scotland. It 
may be conjectured, that, by the treaty of Cheſter, no new 
fortifications were to be erected in Northumberland. The 
repairing of the ruined caſtle of Werk might be confidered 
as contrary to the ſpirit of that treaty : This may have occa- 
fioned an angry remonſtrance on the part of the Scots, a 
haughty anſwer from the Engliſh, and a diſſenſion between 
the two Kings. 


+ © Willielmus Epiſcopus Moravienſis, miſſus Romae a 
Rege Malcolmio, a praefato Papa Alexandro, cum ſummo 
* honore ſuſceptus, ad Scotiam cum gratia et ele&ione ſedi- 
© apoſtolicae reverſus eſt zu Chr. S. Crucit, ap. Anglia Sacra, 
vol. i. p. 161. Legatus regni Scottorum factus;“ Chr. Mei- 
rot, p- 168. The other ambaſſador was Nicolaus Regis 
* Scottorum Camerarius.“ 
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a. undder the banners of Henry. Henry inveſted hint 
| with the honours which bis military ſervice had 
merited in an enterprize undertaken againſt the 
poatzmente of his nobles 1. 
| 1160. ant; | 1 
Fordun The attachment of Malcolm to the King off 
85 England, excited the jealouſy of the Scots. ey 
imagined, that the national independency was it: 
* hazard from the influence of Engliſh councils. 
They ſent a ſolemn deputation into France, and 
in bold language reproached Malcolm. We 
will not,” ſaid they, have Henry to rule over 
* us.” Malcolm, haſting home, afſembled his par- 
liament at Perth: Ferquhard Earl of Strathern, 
and five other Earls, . to ſeize the perſon | 
of their ſovereign . They aſſaulted the tower in 
which he had ſought refuge; but were repulſed. 
The clergy judiciouſly interpoſed, and wrought a 
ſpeedy reconciliation between the King and his 
Chr. S. people. 

Crucis, ap, About this time there happened a | formidable 

= mom inſurrection in Galloway. 
Galloway anciently comprehended not only the 
country now known by that name, and the 


f © Magnatum ſuorum invitis pluribus; * Fu I. viii. C. 
According to Abercrombie, vol. 1. p. 250. the nation 
_ + diſapproved of his joining with a certain enemy againſt an | 
© old and truſty. friend.” Abercrombie believed in the ancient 
league between France and Scotland ; that fidion has taken root 
in the minds of Scotſmen, and will never be. eradicated. 
Refer et fine, &c. Hor. : 
The continuator of Fordun boldly juſtifies this con- 
ſpiracy : “ The intentions of theſe noblemen,” ſays he, 
e yere not traiterous or felaſh, but ſingly directed to the 
welfare of the ſtate.” © Non utique pro ſingularĩ commodo 
* ſeu proditioſa conſpiratione, immo reipublicae tuitione, com- 
* moti ;” Fordun, I. viii. c. 4. Concerning the public ſpirit 
of a diſappointed faction, we cannot pronounce with certainty. 
To invade the ſovereign, in the midſt of his 2 had 
at leaſt a traiterous appearance. | 
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ſtewartry of Kirkcudbright, bu, alſo: the greateſt 
part, if not the whole, of " Air-thire 4. It had its 
own princes and its own. laws: It acknowledged, 
however, à feudatory dependence on Scotland. 
This dependence ſeryed only to ſupply the ſovereign 
with rude undiſciplined ſoldiers, who added rather 
to the terror than to the ſtrength of his armies. 

The inſurrection in Galloway, at this critical Ces. 
ſeaſon, enabled Malcolm to occupy his factious Angi. "HY 
nobles, and to conciliate the affections of his people Fora * 
by the diſplay of perſonal yalour. Twice he in- viii. * 8 
vaded Galloway; he was twice repulſed. Ihbe 
intrepid young Prince made a third effort, over- | 
came his enemies in battle, and forced them to im- 
plore peace. Fer gus, the Lord of that country, 
lubmitted to give * {on Uchtred as an hoſtage. to 
Malcolm ; and, renouncing the world, aſſumed 
the _ of a . in the abbey of _ 
rood Paw 1p E 

to 1161. | 
Inlet with the advice of his Parliament; gave . 
his two ſiſters in marriage, Margaret to Conan Ang. Sa- 
Count of Britany, Ada to Florence Count of Pordun- 


Holland: The Parliament granted a ſubſidy for vi. 4. 
providing portions. to EMT 
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+ Even; at 0 late a period as the reign a Robert Bruce, 
the caſtle of Irvine was accounted to be in Galloway. There 
is reaſon. to ſuppoſe, that a people of Saxon original encroach- 
ed by degrees on the ancient Galloway. The names of places 
in Cuningham are generally Saxon: The name of the country 
1:ſelf is Saxon. In He there is ſome mixture of Saxon. 
All the names in Carriel are purely Gaelic. 


* Rex Malcolmus duxit exercitum in Gabe ter, et 
ibidem, inimicis ſuis de victis, foederatus eſt in pace, et ſine 
* damno ſuo remeavit. Fergus Princeps Galwaiae habitum 

* canonici- in ecclefia 8. Crucis de Edneſburgh ſuſcepit, et 
eis villam quae dicitur Dunroden dedit ** Chr: S. n ap. 
Anglia gacra, vol. i 1. P- 161. | | | 

F © Sublidio ſuorum et conſfilio ;" Feral: I. viii. c. 4. 
Perhaps this implies, that his vailals granted him an aid for 
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For, vid. 6. The inhabitants of Moray had often rebelled 

againſt the Scottiſh government. No' ſolicita, 

tions or largeſſes could allure them, no treaties 

Dor oaths could bind them to their duty 1.“ 

With bold and d licy, Malcolm diſpoſ- 

ſeſſed them all, ſcattered them over Scotland, and 

planted new colonies in their room . 

1 1 | 1163. Wie 

Dieeto,s;35 Malcolm did homage to the King of England 
* his 2 — [at .* itt July.] 

N .oger Archbiſhop of having procured 
g_— legatine powers over en Nom 222 
k. 2. MS. der III. ordered the Scottiſh clergy to attend him 

ut Norham, under pain of ſuſpenſion. They 
ſent three deputies to meet the Archbiſbop, and 
to remonſtrate againſt the pqwers which he aſſu- 


— 


: 
* 


* — * 


portioning his fſters. The difference, however, between the 
two verſions is inconfiderable z the Chronicle of Metros, p. 
168, ſays, chat Margaret was married in 1160, Ada'in 1162. 
+ © Nulla prece aut pretio, foedere, vel juramento deſiſtere 
* volens ;* Fordun, I. yiii, c. 6. | 
5 Boece, imagining that Malcolm IV. had maſſacred the 
antient- inhabitants of Moray, attempts to vindicate this deed 
by reaſons of late ; Hull. Scot. I. xiii. fol. 269. If the mo- 
dern inhabitants of Moray differ in genius, manners, and tra- 
ditionary cuſtoms, from their neighbours on evety quarter, it 
will afford internal evidence of the depopulatipn and . new 
opling of that country. It appears that the inhabitants of 
— again rebelled in 1171, Seiden, titles of honour, part ii. 
c. 7. $ 2. So that the policy of Malcolm had not the conſe- 
quences expected from it. jk | 
In this year, the Chronicle of Melros, p. 16g. relates, 
that Malcolm fell dangerouſly ill at Doncaſter, and that a 
perfect agreement was eſtabliſhed between him and Henry 
II. Theſe circumſtances tend to confirm the narrative of 
Diceto, whole words are, p. 536. Malcolmus, Rex Scot- 
* torum, Reſus Auftralium Princeps Wallenfium, Audoenus 
* Aquilonarium, et quique majores de Cumbria, fecerunt ho- 
* magium Regi Anglorum et Henrico filio ſuo, kalend, July 
apud Wodſtoke.“ | | 6 
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ined. . The deputles, - after. fome altercation with 
the pretended legate, 2 to Rome . 

1164 | = 


Somerled invaded Sea with a mighty force, our. Mel. 


and landed at Renfrew. on; the river Clyde. The 


169, excer. 
e Chr. Scot 


inhabitants of the country repulſed his army with Ms. f. 82. 


great laughter. Soinerled and his ſon Gillecolane 
were ſlain }. 


; 
- Bowmaker, the continuator of Fordun, relates, For. vb 6- 


that Malcolm having made a vow of perpetual 
virginity, and being intent on divine things, ne- 


glected the adminiſtration of his kingdom; that, 


from theſe cauſes, he became odious to the people, 
who confined, A* brother William to accept the 


(4 > de 2.4 5 8 1 AM. Ay 


3 * eee Archiepiſcopus, Pæpae-Alexan- 
„ dro III. falſo ſuggerens, legationis privilegium 555 e 
* Gam Scoticanam impetravit, cum quo pompaſe y Enit a 
« caftrum de Norham, mandans cleto Scotite illum cum 1 
+ nore ut legatum ſuſcipere, aut fibi cognoſcerent divinum ot- 
t fictum ſeque ſtrandum. Clerus Scotize elegit, ad reſponden- 
dum, Engelramum Archidiaconum, Regis Malcolmi olim 
* cancellarium, poſtea, in Glaſcueniem epiſcopum electum, 
Salamonem decanum Glaſcuenſ. et Walterum priorem de 
.* Calco [Kelſo], per quos cum Archiepiſcopo eſt aliquando 
q nnn donec à Scotis ad Papam eſt appellatum, coram 

quo aſtantibus pompoſis procuratoribus Archie piſcopi, dic- 
tus Engelramus, per praefatum Papam Alexandrum tertium 
in Glaſcuenſem Epiſcopum eſt conſecratus, ad maximam 
Anglorum confuſionem et Scotorum laudem ;? Zxcerpta e 
Chronicis Scotiaz, fol. 8 5. MS. Advocates Library, Edinu- 
burgh. | 

+ © Contra Regem Scotiae Malcolmum dominum ſaum na- 
. * turalem, cum copioſum, de Hibernia et diverſis locis, exer- 
* citum contrahens, apud Renfrew applicuiſſet, tandem, ul- 
* tione divina, cum filio ſuo et innumerabili populo, a pau- 

* cis comprovincialibus, tion occilus eſt ;” 3 Metros. 
p. 169. 

% Uni viro virginem ſe caſtum exhibere Chrifto profe!. 
* ſus eſt ſe promiffum ; qui, licet ſaepe regiae dignitatis auc- 
* toritate, ut quidam affolent, tranſgredi po! ait, nunguam ta- 

Vol. I. 
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The ſame author adds, That William, from 
* the time of his being deprived of the earldom of 
* Northumberland, entertained an implacable re- 
* ſentment againſt the Engliſh.” 1-1 

If ſuch a revolution ever happened, we may af- 
cribe it to the unpopular ſurrender of the northern 
counties, and to the national jealouſy which thar 
ſurrender excited. That William was conſtrained 
to aſſume the reigns of government, is a decent, 
although improbable, circumſtance. 

1165. 
Cn. Mel. | Malcolm IV. died [28th December 1165, J at 
169. Jedburgh. 

The character of Malcolm IV. is delineated 
by all our hiſtorians without any one feature of 
reſemblance. 72 | 

An early notion prevailed, that this young 

w. New. TOs had devoted himſelf to pure coelibacy * ; 
an artificial virtue, which, for many ages, was ex- 
tolled beyond every real one. | 

Agreeable to this notion, hiſtorians have deli- 
neated the character of Malcolm. They repre- 


7 
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| © men tranſpreſſus el. Propter quae, multas a ſuis pertulit reg- 
© nicolis exprobrationes et opprobria.—Equidem in coeleſti- 
| bus ſuum animum, divini amoris fervore concepto, tam in- 
| * definenter ſuſpenſum locaverat, quod terrena quaeque deſpi- 
| * ciens, curam pene regni ſui ſimul et regimen praetermiſit. 
| * Quamobrem, ab omni plebe in tantum habitus eſt in odio, 
| quod Willelmus, frater ejus junior, qui ſemper, ex quo ſuum 
abſtulerant patrimonium, comitatum, ſcil. Northumbrorum, 
* Anglis ſatis infeſtus, et implacabilis aſſectus eſt inimicus, o- 
* tius regni cuſtos ab eis, invito Rege, et ipſo etiam Willelmo re- 
0 © clamante, conſlitutus eſt; Fordun, I. viii, c. 6. i 
| *. Newhbr. vol. i. I. i. c. 25. ſeems to have been the 
| farſt hiſtorian who reported the tale of the virginity of Mal- 
q | colm IV. He is ſo extravagant as to afſert, that Ada, the 
i mother of Malcolm, attempted to corrupt her ſon, by pro- 
| curing for him the company of women. The ftory is told 
| with many improbable and ridiculous circumſtances. 
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ſent him chaſte, even to monaſtic perfection, mild 
and inoffenſive, careleſs of all temporal concerns, 
and too much involved in divine contemplation to 
diſcharge the duties of a king. & 
They relate all this, and at the ſame time re- 
late the events of his reign, which authorize us to 
pronounce that Malcolm was headſtrong and ac- 
tive, immoderately ambitious of military fame, in- 
trepid and perſevering in war, and one who could 
plan and execute the meaſures of bold and hazard- 
ous policy: Thus, his character exhibits the vir- 
tues of a nun; his /ife, the qualities of a heroic 
young Prince. | 


It is now known, that the pure coelibacy of Char. Kel, 


Malcolm IV. muſt be placed among the fables of *® 
hiſtory. From a grant which he made to the ab- 
bey of Kelſo, it appears, that he had a natural 
on K. 

At the requeſt of Waltheof, abbot of Melros, 
Malcolm founded an abbey for monks of the Ciſ- 
tertian order, at Couper in Angus, [1164] }. 


For. vi. 32. 


He alſo founded a priory at Manuel near Lin- Spotſwood 


lithgow, for nuns of the Ciſtertian order [11 56.] 


® « Praccipio etiam, ut praedicta ecclefiae de Innerlethan, 
in qua prima node corpus filti mei peſt obitum ſuum quievit, ut 
tantum refugium habeat in omni territorio ſuo, quantum 
© habet Wedale aut Tyningham ; Chart. Kelſo, fol. 16. b. 
It is not improbable that the appellation of maiden, vulgarly 
beſtowed on Malcolm IV. may have given riſe to all the fa- 
bles concerning him, and that that appellation may have been 
given to him by reaſon of his effeminate countenance ; Te; 
agb Bexar, is an expreſſion as old as the days of Ana- 
creon, I am aſſured, that, in the Gaelic language, a fair 
young man is ſtill termed @ maiden. 

t Of them it is that Boece ſpeaks, 1. xiii. f. 270. b. Vi- 
ri religioſi ordinis Ceſtertienſis, multa pietate celebres, nec 
in hanc uſque diem ullo notati manifeſto flagitio. This eulogy 
ſhews how corrupted the Scottiſh monaſteries had become iu 
the days of Boece. 
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WILLIA NM. 
Chr. Mel ILLIAM, che brother of Malcolm, was 
I crowned (24th 7 1165.) | 
116 


Ib. Fordun William repaired to the court of Henry II. and 
vii, 1a. 13. ſolicited the reſtitution of Northumberland. Con- 
trary to the opinion of all his counſellors, he paſ- 
ſed over into France, and ſerved under the banners 
of Henry f. His counſellors judged well: From 
this impolitic thirſt of military glory, the Chronicle 
of Melros concludes, that he went to France © to 
do the buſineſs of his Lord t. Henry rewarded 


him with fair promiſes, and agreed to prolong the 
truce with Scotland. 


1168. | 
Lyttelton, The King of Scots, diſſatisſied with Henry, ſent 
iv. 218. ambaſladors to France, and fought to negociate an 
alliance with that kingdom againſt England. This 
is the firſt authentic evidence of the intercourſe be- 
tween France and Scotland, ſo honourable to us, 
and ſo fatal. 
I170. 

Henry celebrated Eaſter at Windſor, attended 
by William and his brother David. David re- 
ceived the order of knighthood from Henry. 

On the 15th June, Henry celebrated the injudi- 
row 4, 5, cious coronation of his high-ſpirited fon. Next 

day, he made William and David do homage 10 
the young King“. 


—— ck. * 


+ If William diſtinguiſhed himſelf in action, as our hiſto- 
rians relate, it muſt have been at the ſtorming of the caſtle of 
| Fovgeres | in Britany ; Lyttelton, vol. iv. p. 109. 
} ©** Quem, ob negotia Domini ſui, Rex Scotiae Willelmus 
© ſequutus eſt 3” Chr. Metros, p. 170. 
„ Fecit Willelmum Regem Scotiae et David fratrem 
* ſuum devenire homines novi Regis filii ſui, et fecit eos ſuper 
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47a. 


William ſtill ſolicited the reſtitution of Nor- Fordun, 
thumberland, and having failed in obtaining what“ 40: 


* 


n 


* ſanorum reliquiis jurare illi ligeantias et fidelitates contra 
omnes homines, ſalva fidelitate ſua;“ Benedilus Abbas, p. 
4. 5. Lord Lyttelton ſays, * The homage done to him by 
William muſt have been for Lothian, that Prince having ſur - 
rendered the earldom of Huntington to David his brother, 
* who, in like manner, did homage on account of that fief;“ 
vol. iv. p. 297. That excellent perſon did not recollect, that 
it was neceflary for William to be once veſted in the earldom 
of Huntington before he could ſurrender it, and that, when 

he ſurrendered it, it muſt have been to his lord, not to David, 
the new vaſſal, After the fief had been once delivered back 
to the lord, the lord might confer it on another, and receive 
his homage. It is unfeudal to ſpeak of the old vaſſal ſurren- 
dering the fief to the new. None of the Engliſh hiſtorians 
hint at any homage done, before this time, by William. Hence 
my conjecture of the nature of the ceremony is confirmed, 
It ſeems to have been this: William received the fief of 
' Huntington from Henry II. and did homage to the younger 

Henry, with his father's approbation. He afterwards ſurren- 

dered, or reſigned it, to make way for David. David, in like 
manner, received it from Henry, and did homage. Without 
all this circuit of feudal ceremomes, the earldom of Hunting- 
ton could not bave been conveyed to David, as the immediate 
vaſſal of Henry, unleſs William had diſclaimed his inheritable 
right in it. This may ſhew that there is no neceſſity for the 
haſty ſyſtematical concluſion, That William muſt have done 
* homage for Lothian.” 

But, independent of this, Lord Lyttelton himſelf aſſerts, 
vol. vi. p. 218.“ That, in 1185, Henry reſtored to William 
the earldom (of Huntington), which that King and his bro- 
* ther David, infeoffed in it by him, had formeriy enjoyed many 
* years, till, on account of the unjuſtifiable part they had taken 
* in the young King Henry's rebellion, it was given to Simeon 
* the late Earl of Northampton, in the year 1174. William 
© noxw renewed the grant he had made before to his brother, who 
© held it of him.” This I underſtand to be a direct aſſertion, 
that William was the immediate vaſſal of Henry, for the 
earldom of Huntington, until it was reſumed in 1174. Hence 
1 conclude, upon Lord Lyttelton's own principles, that, in 


1190, William muſt have done homage to Henry for the earldom of 
Huxtington, 
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he had no reaſon to expect from Henry, left Eng. 
land in diſgult. mw d F 
2 An opportunity ſoon preſented itſelf, by which 
„ William hoped to take vengeance on Henry for this 
ſuppoſed injury. He joined in a confederacy with 
the young King, who had taken up arms againſt 
his father. | | 
Benediftus That ambitious and ill-adviſed youth granted to 
Abbas, 31. William the earldom of Northumberland, as far as 
the Tyne; and to David, William's brother, the 
earldom of Cambridge. 
a William invaded England, and befieged Werk 
293%. and Carliſle, but failed in both attempts, His ex- 
pedition terminated in the fruitleſs devaſtation of 
that country, of which he had obtained an ineffec- 
w. Newb, tual grant. In his turn, Richard de Lucy, juſti- 
466. Ciary of England, croſſed the Tweed, and waſted 
the low country of Scotland, Perceiving, how- 
ever, that Henry's enemies in the ſouth increaſed, 
he negotiated a truce with William. William, 
ſtrangely ignorant of the ſucceſſes of his confede- 
rates, agreed to the truce. A renewal of it, until 
the concluſion of lent 1174, was procured, upon 
payment of 3o0o merks. This ceſſation of arms 
enabled Lucy to make a large detachment to the 
ſouth. In Suffolk, they encountered the Earl of 
Leiceſter, chief of the malcontents, and made him 
priſoner. 


1174. 
. The vaſſals of the Earl of Leiceſter, depri ved of 
To their leader, invited David Earl of Huntington to 
aſſume the command, and put him in poſſeſſion of 
the caſtle of Leiceſter. © So eager were they for 
action,“ ſays an Engliſh hiſtorian, © that ſcarcely 
would they refrain from hoſtilities, during the 
© holy ſeaſon of lent.” After faſting, prayer, and 
confeſſion, they reſumed their arms with freſh 
ardour, in aid of a ſubject againſt his unoffending 
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gn, and of à ſon againſt his too indulgent 
father. N | | 

On his ſide, William a 


ſoverei 


gain invaded Northum- Chr. Mel. 
berland. Himſelf, at the head of a ſelect body, yy Nv; 
watched the motions of the garriſon of Alnwick, 212 —215. 
while the reſt of his numerous army, ſpreading 1 
themſelves over the country, waſted, pillaged, and 
ſlaughtered with every exceſs of barbarous licenſe. 
At this, the Yorkſhire barons felt a generous 
indignation, and flew to the aid of their neigh- 

bours. 

On their arrival at Newcaſtle, their number a- 

mounted to no more than four hundred horſemen, 
. incumbered in heavy armour, and fatigued bya long 

and laborious journey; yet they preſſed on, and 
made a forced march of twenty-four computed 
miles during the night. Ranulph de Glanville, 
afterwards juſticiary of England, Robert de Stutte- 
ville, Bernard de Balliol, and William de Veſci, 
were the leaders of this gallant band. During 
their courſe, a thick miſt aroſe and bewildered 
them. The more cautious of the company adviſed 
a retreat; but Bernard de Balliol exclaimed, © Te 
may retreat, yet I will go forward alone, and pre- 
© ſerve my honour.” Animated by this reproach, 
they all advanced, when the returning light dif- 
cloſed the battlements of Alnwick caſtle. William 
was then in the fields with a ſlender train of ſixt 
horſemen. At firſt, he miſtook the Engliſh for a 

party of his own ſtragglers returning loaded with 
the ſpoils of a defenceleſs country; perceiving 

his error, he cried out, Now it will be feen who 
* are true knights,” and inſtantly charged the ene- 
my. He was overpowered, unhorſed, and made 
priſoner. His companions voluntarily ſhared the 

fate of their Sovereign. Several of his Barons, 
who had not been prefent at the action, from the 
like affectionate duty, ſurrendered themſelves. The 
Engliſh, with wonderful celerity, conducted their 
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royal prize to Newcaſtle that very evening, Cr aii 
July]. To ride near ſeventy miles after the fatigue 
of a long march, to charge the enemy, and to make 
a King a priſoner, in the midſt of a numerous 
army, were the feats of this day, and will perpe- 
tuate the glory of the Barons of Yorkſhire; | 

William was at firſt confined in the caſtle of 
Richmond ; but Henry, ſenſible of the value of 
this unexpected acquiſition, ſecured him beyond 
ſeas at Falaiſe in Normandy “. 


_ —_ 4 


* Hoveden ſays, that, when Henry came to Northampton, 
„ adductus eſt ei Willelmus Rex Scotorum ,/ub ventre equi 
* compeditus ;”” p. 539. A captive King with his feet tied 
© like a felon's under the belly of his horſe,” ſeems a ſtrange 
ſpectacle. Lord Lyttelton, therefore, ſuppoſes ** That the 
* Engliſh conſidered William as a robber and murderer ap- 
* prehended by juſtice,” vol. v. p. 98. This indeed is a juſt 
tepreſentation of many a captive hero. But the fimple rea- 
ſon for thus binding William was, that his keepers had no 
better means of ſecuring their active and indigoant priſoner. 
They rather choſe to be guilty of rudeneſs to a King; than, 
by more reſpectful treatment, afford him an opportunity of 
eſcaping, I have been favoured, by a noble and learned per- 
ſon, with the following obſervations, which I uſe the liberty 
of tranſcribing : © 1. No circumſtance could juſtify ſuch an 
act of wanton and indecent cruelty, had it been even in the 
heat of a doubtful battle, But, 2. 'This happened 18 days 
after William was taken at Alnwick. He was made pri- 
ſoner on the 13th July, and brought to Northampton on 
the 3iſt. 3. This piece of inbumanity goes far to unfold 
the perſonal character of Henry II. It mult have been a 
deliberate act of oſtentatious cruelty z for it appears that he 
had ſummoned all his great men io Northampton, for the 
* purpoſe of witneſſing the humiliating ſpectacle of a ſovereign 

Prince expoſed in public to a new invented indignity. Vid. 
Carte, p. 668, and 670. 4. What puts it paſt a doubt, 
that William was not thus degraded, purely for ſecurity, is, 
that, beſides the diſtance of time, Northampton is above 
200 miles from the ſcene of action; and ſo compleatly were 
Henry's enemies ſubdued, at that time, that we find Henry 
© landed, with his priſoner, in Normandy, eight days after. 
Nor is it poſſible to imagine, that any ſtep could be taken, 
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Meanwhile, the Scottiſh army, agitated with 
terror, and blind reſentment, for the loſs of their 
ſovereign, aſſaulted their companions of Engliſh ex- 
traction, and put many of them to the ſword. 
They abandoned their diſhonourable ſpoils, and 
tumultuouſly diſperfed themſelves. 

With equal precipitancy, the Earl of Hunting- 
ton left Leiceſter, and retreated into Scotland. 


An Engliſh biſtorian reports, that ar the ſame hour W. Neub. 
at which Henry did penance before the tomb of 


Becker, William was made priſoner. A fingular 
co-incidence of events, if true! It happens un- 


218. 


luckily that Henry was ſcourged at Canterbury on W. Newb. 


a T, hurſday, and William made priſoner on a Satur- 


Arbe Scots, impatient at the abſence of their king, 
purchaſed his YT by e the indepen- 


_ 


© in a point of ſo much conſequence as the treatment of Wil- 
5 * without the particular direction of Henry, who ap- 
* pears to have come to Northampton, on purpoſe to triumph 
© over him: It muſt have been the captors of William, viz. 
* Glanville,. &c. who carried him to Richmond caſtle in 
* Yorkſhire, where he mult have remained till Henry ordered 
© him to be brought to Northampton for a public ſpectacle.“ 


* Another hiſtorian ſays, * In the captivity of William, 
that prophecy was fulfilled, there Mall be given unto his jaws 
* bridle, forged in the bay of Bretagne.” * Ut adimpleretut 
illud propheticum, dabitur maxillis jus froenum quod in Ar- 
* morico finu fabricabitur, ſinum vocans Armoricum, caftellum 


© de Richemont ab Armoricis principibus, et nunc et ab an- 


© tiquis temporibus, haereditario jure poſſeſſum * R. de Di- 
eeto, p. 577 By the bay of Bret:gne, according to this offi- 
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cious interpreter, ©* the prophet meant the cattle of Richmond, 


built by a Prince of Bretagne, and held in property by his 
* deſcendants.” This prapbet was no leſs a perſon t x the 
renowned Merlin, whole ſuppoſed oracles received implicit 
credit in an unlettered and credulous age. The prophecy 
would have applied with equal propriety to ou defeat of M. 
de Conflans in Quiberon Bay. 
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dency of the nation. With the conſent of the 
cottiſh Barons and clergy [given at Valogne in 
the Cotentin, 8th December 1174, and immediate- 
ly renewed at Falaiſe,] William became the liegeman 
of Henry, for Scotland and all his other territories *. 
The King of Scotland, David his brother, his 

© Barons, and other liegemen, agreed, that the 
* Scottiſh church ſhould yield to the Engliſh church 
* ſuch ſubjection, in time to come, as it ought of 
* right, and was wont to pay in the days of the 
Kings of England, predeceſſors of Henry. 
* Moreover, Richard Biſhop of St Andrew's, 
© Richard Biſhop of Dunkeld, Geoffry Abbot of 
* Dunfermline, and Herbert Prior of Coldingham, 
agreed that the Engliſh church ſhould have that 
* right over the Scottiſh which in juſtice it ought to 
* have. They alſo became bound, that they them- 


* ſelves would not gainſay the right of the Engliſh 
* church 4.” 


— 


* %, Devenit homo ligius Domini Regis contra omnem 
© hominem, de Scotia et de omnibus terris;“ Foedera, T. i. 
P. 39» 

+ © Conceflit autem Rex Scotiae, et David frater ſuus, et 
© barones, et alii homines ſui Domino Regi, quod eccleſia 
* Scoticana talem ſubjectionem a modo faciet ecclefiae An- 
glicanae, qualem ii facere debet et folebat, tempore regum 
Angliae praedeceſſorum ſuorum. Similiter Richardus epil- 
© copus Sancti Andreae, et Richardus epiſcopus de Dunkeldyn, 
et Galfridus abbas de Dunfermlyn, et Herbertus prior de 
© Coldingham, concefſcrunt, quod etiam ecclefia Anglicana 
© illud jus habeat in eccleha Scotiae guad de jure habere debet, 
* et quod ipſi non etunt contra jus ecclefiae Anglicanae ;” 
Foedera, T. i. p. 39. Archbiſhop Spotiſzvood, p. 37. ſays, 
© that, theſe are mere forgeries, it being certain, that the Scots, 
© howſoever they loved their King, and for his liberty 
* would not refuſe to undergo very hard conditions, yet 
© would never have renounced their liberties, maintained fo 
long, and with ſo much blood, and yielded themſelves in 
© any caſe to ſuch a laviſh ſubjeQtion.” All this is very plau- 


ſible: but hiſtorical facts are uot to be tried by the reaſon of 
things, 
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A memorable clauſe ! drawn up with ſo much 
{kill as to leave entire the queſtion of the inde- 

ndence of the Scottiſh church. Henry and his 
miniſters could never have overlooked ſuch ſtudied 
ambiguity of expreſſion. The clauſe, therefore, 
does honour to the Scottiſh clergy, who, in that 
evil day, ſtood firm to their privileges, and left 
the queſtion of the independence of the national 
church to be agitated on a more fit occaſion, and 
in better times. 

In pledge for the performance of this miſerable 


treaty, William agreed to deliver up to the En- 


gliſh, the caſtles of Rokeſburgh, Berwick, Jed- 
burgh, Edinburgh, and Stirling, and gave his bro- 
ther David and many of his chief Barons as hoſ- 
tages 


—ͤ— 1 —  — 


* We have been told by moſt reſpectable authority, © That 
* Henry II. might have conquered Scotland at that time, or 
have put his vaſſal William to death for high treaſon, or, by 
© demanding an exorbitant ranſom, have detained him in 
* perpetual durance.” Hence it ſeems to be inferred, that 
Henry was gracious to Scotland, in conſenting to conditions 
ſo moderate; Yae Vigis ! | | 

1, If Henry could have conquered Scotland, there would 
have been no treaty in Normandy. 

2. Had he put William to death for high treaſon, he 
would have eſtabliſhed a dangerous precedent in his own 
quarrels with France, and he would have aQed with pro- 
found ignorance of the manners of his age. 

3. Henry, it is true, might have detained William in 
perpetual captivity, by demanding an exorbitant ranſom ; 
but then, David Earl of Huntington, the heir preſumptive, 
would have been regent, and Scotland would have remained 
free. By the moderate conditions which Henry accepted, 
the independence of a nation was paid for the liberty of one 
man. A fad exchange! I equally cenſure the extortioner 
who demanded, and the impatient dupes w ho paid this price. 
There is a paſſage in Scalae Chronica, preſerved by Leland, 
Collectanea, T'. i. p. 533, which deſerves to be remembered, 
though its truth may be queſtioned :, The nobilles of Scot- 
land cam no nearer than Pembles [r. Peebles] yn Scotland 
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Benedictus William, with his -/ and barons, did 
8 homage to Henry at Vork, according to the tenor 
Chr. Mel. of the late treaty, ; | | 
Zabarels Cardinal N 
rs. Cardina Huguccio Petrileonis, the Pope's legate 
A held a 1 Northampton. Henry II. and 
Hor, 550+ William King of Scotland were preſent. William 
brought with him the Biſhops of St Andrew's, 
Glaſgow, Dunkeld, Galloway, Moray, and Caith- 

Henry required the Scottish Bishops to yield 
that obedience to the English church which they 
© ought to yield, and were wont to yield in the 
+ days of his predeceſſors.“ He alluded to the 
Norman treaty, at which the Bishops of St An- 
drew's and Dunkeld had aſſiſted. | 

The Scottish bishops boldly avowed their ſenſe 
of the treaty. Although on English ground, and 
in the power of Henry, they made anſwer, That 
they had never yielded ſubjection to the English 
* church, nor ought they.“ 

Roger Archbishop of York affirmed the con- 
trary, and contended, that the Bishops of Glaſgow 
and Galloway had been ſubject, in times paſt, to 
the ſee of York. Jocelin Bishop of Glaſgow re- 
plied, that, by ſpecial grace of the ſee of Rome, 
Glaſgow was the daughter of the church of Rome, 
exempted from the juriſdiction of all other Bishops 
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* to mete with theyr King. Wherefore he toke with bym 
many of the younger ſunnes of the nobyl men of Eng- 
land that bare hym good wylle, and gave them landes in 
Scotland of them that were rebelles to lym. Theſe were 
the names of the gentilmen that he toke with him; Bail- 
© lial, Breuſe, Soully, Moubray, SainQclere, Hay, Giffard, 
* Rameſey, Laundel, Byſey, Berkeley, Walenge, Boys, 
Montgomery, Vaulx, Coleville, Freſir, Grame, Gurlay, 
Land dyverſe other.” | | | E 
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and Archbishops. He probably drew this inference 
from 4 bull of Pope Alexander III. in 1164. He 88 
added, that, although it were granted, that the Bps. 130. 
Archbishop of York had formerly exerciſed ſuch 
juriſdiction, he could not now. It may be pre- 

ſumed, that the Bishop of Galloway made no de- 

fence; for, in the year 1177, he was ſuſpended 

from his office by Cardinal Vivian Tomaſi, the 

papal legate, becauſe he denied his ſubjection to For. vii. ag. 
the Scottish church. , 

Richard Archbishop of Canterbury injudiciouſly 
interpoſed in the debate: He contradicted the 
Archbiſhop of York, with whom he was, on other 
accounts, at variance; and averred, that the 
Scottiſh church was ſubject to the ſee of Canter. 
bury ; and thus revived the controverſy which had 
been agitated in the reign of Alexander IJ. 

This diſpute having ariſen between the two 
+ metropolitans, Henry permitted the Scottiſh 
5 Biſhops to depart, without requiring their ſub. 

* miſſion to the Engliſh church.” So ſays Hove- 
den, who probably aſſiſted at the council of Nor- 
thampton, This indeed may have been Henry's 
pretext ; but, it is plain, that the claim could not 
be maintained on the ground which the two Arch- 
bishops had choſen. The Archbishop of Canter- 
bury claimed without evidence: The Archbishop 
of York claimed upon the evidence ariſing from 
the ſuppoſed practice of 2 ſees. One of his in- 
ſtances was controverted, and was indeed contro- 
vertible : At any rate, the fee of Glaſgow, by ac- 
knowledging the juriſdiction of the Archbishop of 
York, could not extend it over the whole Scottish 
church. The other initanc& was nugatory ; be- 
cauſe the Bishop of Galloway did not acknowledge 
himſelf to be a ſon of the Scottish church at all“. "i 


OO CS at. Dh. _ _ 
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* The proceedings at Northampton clearly diſcover the 
forgery of the letter, ſaid to have been written to Pope 


For. viii. a; 5 
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"ny I178. 
Ada, widow of Earl Henry, and mother of 
the King of Scotland, died. She founded a nun- 
nery at Haddington, 

In this year, according- to the general opinion, 
William founded and amply endowed an abbey 
at Aberbrothock, in honour of the holy martyr 
Thomas a Becket. William was perſonally ac- 
quainted with Becket, when there was little pro- 
bability of his ever becoming a confeſſor, martyr, 
and faint. It is difficult to determine what were 
the motives of William for this liberal endowment. 


Perhaps, it was meant as a public declaration, that 


Ehr. Mel. 
174+ 


Ben, Abb, 
370. 


he did not aſcribe his diſaſter at Alnwick to the 
ill-will of his old friend. He may, perhaps, have 
been hurried, by the torrent of popular prejudices, 
into the belief that his diſaſter proceeded from the 
partiality of Becket towards the penitent Henry; 
and he might imagine that if equal honours were 
done in Scotland to the new ſaint as in England, 
he might on future occaſions obſerve a neutrality. 
| 1179, | 
William, and his 4 David, went, with an 
army, into Roſs, to compoſe ſome diſorders in that 
diſtant quarter. They built two caſtles there *. 
1181. | 
Armed with papal authority, Roger Archbiſhop 
of York excommunicated William, and laid the 


Alexander, by William, and tranſmitted by the Pope to the 
Archbiſhop and chapter of York, in which William is made 
to acknowledge, that the 3 of the Archbiſhop of 
Vork did extend ove otland, and to aver, that he 
himſelf had ſworn to ſüpport it; Nicolſon, Scots Hiſtorical 
Library, app. p. 138. At the ſame place, will be found a 
teſtimony in favour of Canterbury againſt York, fabricated 
in the ſouthern mint. The forgers of England, and the 
forgers of all England, were equally induftrious. | 


* Dunſcath and Etherdover. Theſe names are probably 
in Cbr. Melros, p. 174. I know not how to correct the er- 
ror; neither is it of any conſequence, 


whole kingdom under an interdi&. This ſingular R. Hoved, 

event was occaſioned by a_ conteſt, which aroſe 618. 

concerning the election of the Bishop of St An- 

drew's. 1 8 ſirnamed the Scot, a native of Fordun 

Cheshire, but probably of Scottish parentage, was 

a perſon eminently learned, according to the 

meaſure of that age; his mother was the ſiſter of 

Matthew Kynynmount Bishop of Aberdeen. Thus R. Hoved. 

connected with the Scottish church, he obtained 59% 

the patronage of Richard Bishop of St Andrew's, 

was made one of the Archdeacons of that ſee, and, 

on the demiſe of Richard, was elected Bishop of g.,.. 

St Andrew's, by the Chapter [1178]. vie 35+ 
William had deſtined this bishoprick to one For. vi. 35. 

Hugh his chaplain. When he heard of the elec- 

tion made by the Chapter, he paſſionately exclaim- 

ed, © By the arm of Saint James, while I live, 

John Scot shall never be Bishop of St Andrew's.” 

He ſeized the revenues of the ſee, and ordered his 

Bishops to conſecrate Hugh. John appealed to 

Rome. The King, diſregarding the appeal, pro- 

cured the conſecration of Hugh, and put him in R. Hoved, 

poſſeſſion. John ſolicited his appeal in perſon, and 5** 

was favourably received by Alexander III, The 

Pope annulled the election of Hugh, and appoint- 

ed his legate Alexius to hear and determineas to the 

election of John. The legate called an afſembly of 

the ' Scottiſh clergy, pronounced judgment for 

John, and conſecrated him [118c.] The King Chr. Mel. 

beheld all this in ſullen ſilence. But, as ſoon as 

John was conſecrated, he banished him from 

Scotland. His uncle, the Biſhop of Aberdeen, 

and, if we may believe hiſtory, every one connect- 

ed with John, either by blood or friendſhip, ſhar- 

ed his fate. Meanwhile, Hugh enjoyed the re- 

venues of the ſee, and, under the thelter of his 

fovereign, aſſerted that his election was canonical. 

Alexius, perceiving that no obedience was given R. Hor. 

to his ſentence, bethought himſelf of an ingenious 599+ 


599- 
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expedient. He laid the dioceſe of St Andrew's 
under an interdict; and thus endeavoured to {: 
lence the perſon whom he could not ee. This 
method alſo proved ineffectual. The immediate 
interpoſition of the Pope became neceſſary. Alex- 
ander, that aged diQator of the Chriſtian world, 
commanded the Scotriſh clergy, within eight days 
after receiving his mandate, to inſtall John, and 
yield clerical obedience to him. The Pope aver: 
red, but with what truth I know not, that Wil- 
liam had left his parliament to decide between the 
competitors, and that the parliament had unani- 
mouſly adviſed him to .acquieſce in the conſecra- 


tion of John. © Should William,“ faid the Pope, 


from his own will, or by the ſuggeſtion of the 
© wicked, adopt other counſels, it is your part to 
© obey God, and the Church of Rome, rather than 


R. Hoved. * men K.“ 


Not fatisfied with this, Alexander iſſued a man- 
date to the Scottiſh Biſhops, ordering them to ex- 
communicate Hugh, the pretended Biſhop of St 


Andrew's. 

To ſhew that he was reſolved to enforce obe- 
dience, the Pope granted legatine powers, over 
Scotland, to Roger Archbiſhop of York; he au- 


thoriſed him, and Hugh Biſhop of Durham, to ex- 


communicate the King of Scotland, and to lay the 


NO” "HO" 
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, Cum igitur tam ecclefiaſtici quam ſeculares principes a 
+ chariſkhmo in Chriſto filio noſtro Willielmo, illyſtri Scotto- 
rum Rege, diſtrictius adjurati fuiſſent, de recto conſilio dan- 
© do, firmiter promittente ipſo Rege, quod eorum confilio fta- 
© ret, reſponderunt omnes tanquam unus, ut pracfati Johannis 
* conſecrationem, coram legato noſtro, et quatuor epiſcopis, 
£ quinto aegrotante, ſed ſcripts conſentiente, celebratam, ulte- 
* rius non turbafet, ſed permitteret eum in pace ſua ſede con- 
* ſecrari. Quod ſi Rex aliud voluerit, aut etiam conſilio 
« prayorum inclinatus fuerit, Deo et Sanctae eccleſiae Ro- 
© manac magis oportet obedire quam hominibus 3? R. Hove - 
aun, p. 598. | 
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kingdom under an interdict, if the King did not 
forthwith put John in peaceful poſſeſſion of the 
ſee of St Andrew's. | 

William ſtill remained inflexible. He ſeems to 
have been proud of oppoſing, to the uttermoſt, 
that Pontiff, before whom his conqueror Henry 

It is faid, that John offered to reſign his preten- For. vi, 36. 
ſions ; but that the Pope required him, by his cle- 

rical obedience, the moſh formidable of all adjura- 

tions, to ſtand firm and maintain his poſt +. - 

Hugh Biſhop of Durham, taking John with R. Hoved, 
him, had an interview with the King. He ſtrove to 5” 
reconcile them, but in vain. The interdiction of 
the dioceſe of St Andrews, the excommunication 
of Hugh, and the menaces iſſued againſt the King, 
had all proved unſucceſsful. With no better ſuc- 
ceſs, John employed another engine. He excom- Benedidus 
municated Richard de Moreville conſtable of Abb. 369, 
Scotland, Richard de Prebenda the ſecretary, and 
divers others of William's counſellors, as being 
diſturbers of the peace of the church. Hence we 
may learn wwho were William's miniſters, or, to 
uſe Pope Alexander's phraſe, the wicked ones. 

Alexander now loſt all patience ; thwarted and 
deſpiſed, he directed an epiſtle to William in the 
ſtyle of a peeviſh old man, and commanded him 
to inſtall John, within the term of twenty days, 


R. Hoved. 
599+ 
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+ Fordun fays, that, When the Pope threatened to lay 
the kingdom under an interdict, John interpoſed, and de- 
* clared, that he woild rather renounce his dignity for ever, than 
* that the maſſes ſaid for the ſouls in purgatory ſhould be inter- 
* mitted for one day.” Such muſt have been the conſequences 
of a national interdi regularly denounced. Fordun ſeems 
to conſider this declaration as a heroic ſtrain of Chriſtian cha- 
rity. I preſume that every biſhop, who believes in purgato- 
ry, would act as John Scot did. 
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under pain of excommunication. © If you per- 
* fiſt in your oblſtinacy and outrage,” ſaid the 
Pope, you may reſt aflured, that as, in time 
* paſt, I have laboured to procure the freedom of 


. * your kingdom, fo, in time to come, I will make 


R, Hoved, 
613. 


Ib. 5x4. 


Ib. 615%. 


it my ſtudy that it return into its antient ſervi- 
© tude X.“ | 

Henry offered his mediation to terminate this 
quarrel. William agreed to recal the Biſhop of 
Aberdeen from baniſhment,, to confer the office of 
chancellor on John Scot, and to give him his 
choice of the vacant biſhopricks in Scotland. The 
Pope would liſten to no compromiſe ; William 
would make no farther conceſſions. ; 

The Archbiſhop of York, and the Biſhop of 
Durham, tools of the Romiſh court, ſummoned 
the clergy of the dioceſe of St Andrew's to yield 
obedience to John, under pain of ſuſpenſion. 
William baniſhed all who yielded obedience. 

Both parties had now advanced fo. far, that 
neither could retreat. The Archbiſhop of York, 
as papal legate, fulminated the ſentence of excom- 
munication againſt William : Concurring with the 


Biſhop of Durham, he laid the Kingdom of Scot- 


land under an interdict. 


—_—_— 
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* © Pro certo quoque teneas, quod, fi in tua duxeris vio- 
lentia perdurandum, ficut laboravimus, ut regnum tuum li- 
bertatem haberet, fic dabimus ſtudium, ut in priſtinam ſub- 
jectionem revertatur ;” N. Ho veden, p. 599. From this it 
might poſſibly be inferred, that the Pope had endeavoured to 
procure ſome mitigation of the treaty of Falaiſe, But I ra- 
ther incline to think, that he alludes to the independence of 
the Scottiſh church, which he is pleaſed to conſider as his 
work, and, what is fingular, as his work againſt juſtice, and 
the rights of the church of England. Ut in priſlinam ſub- 
« jeftionem revertatur.” Whether Alexander ſteered his 
courſe between the rights of both churches, clave non errant, 
mult be determined by thoſe who are more expert at recan- 
ciling contradiftions than 1 am, 


z 
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Matters were brought to this crifis, when the 

Pope and his obſequious legate died. 
| 1182. 

William loſt no time in diſpatching ambaſſadors 
to Rome. Lucius III. the new Pontiff, reverſed 
the ſentence of ex communication, and recalled 
the interdict. His Bull iſſued on that occaſion 
bears, That, to reverence Kings is an apoſtoli- 
* cal precept ; that the King of Scotland had in- 
exorably oppoſed the admiſſion of John Scot, and 


2F TE 


nulling the judgments pronounced by authority 
of Alexander III. *” 


* 


had ſet forth many and ſufficient reaſons for an- 


Benedictus 


371. 


R. Hoved. 
616. 


The Pope ſent the Biſhop of Dol, and the Ab- bid, 615. 


hot of Rivaux, into Scotland, to negociate with the 
King. The King offered to confer on John Scot the 
biſhoprick of Dunkeld, and the dignity of Chan- 
cellor, and to allow him the emoluments of the arch- 
deaconry of-St Andrew's, with an annual penfion 
of 40 merks. He required John to burn all the in- 
ſtruments obtained from Pope Alexander. He of- 
fered, if that was abſolutely required, to remove 
Hugh from St Andrew's to Glaſgow ; but he can- 
didly declared, that, in that caſe, he would with- 
hold his perſonal favour from John. F 

In what related to himſelf, John acquieſced : 
he juſtly objected to the burning of the inſtru- 
ments, but agreed to renounce all the benefit of 
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Cum Regibus tanquam excellentibus apoſtolus ſtatue- 

rit deferendum. Accepimus quod, cum Willielmus Rex 
Scotorum eleRioni et conſecration Johannis epiſcopi inexo- 
rabiliter obviaret. Jocelinus epiſcopus Glaſcuenſis, &c. ſua 
nobis aſſertione monſtrarunt, quod Archiepiſcopus ¶ Ehora- 
cenſis] excommunicationis in Regem, et interdicti in reg- 
num, et epiſcopus jam dictus in quoſdam de regno excom- 
municationis ſententiam protulerunt, quam ex multiplici ra- 
tione retractandam fore rationabiliter, coram nobis et fra- 
tribus, oſtenderunt;“ R. Heveden, p. 616. 
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them, if inconſiſtent with the King's pleaſure : he 
declared he never could conſent to his rival's re- 
maining in the ſee of St Andrew's. 

R. Hoved. At length the controverly was ended in this 

ate manner; Both Hugh and John religned their pre- 

tenſions to the biſhoprick of St Andrew's : The 
Pope nominated Hugh to St Andrew's, John to 
Dunkeld, and made that his deed, which was the 
King's will *, 

chr, Mel. In token of perfect amity, Lucius ſent tbe golden 

ros, 175, roſe + to William, with his paternal benediction. - 

BenediQtus zl 1 

Abbas 4% William demanded in marriage his couſin Ma- 

416. 417, tildis, daughter of the baniſhed Duke of Saxony, 


8 ts. 


— 


— 


* The Continuator of Fordun has given the Hiflory of the 
Biſhops of St Andrew's in his ſixth book. It is valuable, as 
being a tranſcript from more ancient writers. Of John Scot 
he ſays, „ That he had ſuch influence over the Pope, as to 
© be able to incline him whatever way he pleaſed.” Perceiv- 
ing the panegyric to be heretical, he adds, Ratione lamen 
* praevia 3 l. vi. c. 38. If the Pope here ſpoken of be Alex- 
ander III. it is ſtill a ſufficient panegyric, * That John Scot 
could make Alexander III. liften to reaſon.” Perhaps, it 
may be thought, that neither the Pope nor his counſellor a&- 
ed ratione praevia, John has been much extolled for his ſelf- 
denial, in procuring the diſtrit of Argyle to be disjoined 
from his fee of Dunkeld, becauſe his ignorance of the Gaelic 
language rendered his epiſcopal labours unfruitful in Argyle. 
Keith obſerves, ** That, upon this principle, he ought to have 
* refigned his paſtoral ſtaff; for that the Gaelic was no leſs 
* the language of the diſtrit which he retained, than of that 
which he quitted 3” Catalogue of Biſhops, p. 179. 


+ On the Sunday which happens in the middle of Lent, 
the Pope was wont to bear in his hand a roſe of gold enamel- 
ed red, and perfumed ; this he beſtowed as a mark of grace, 
ſometimes on the moſt favoured of his attendants, at other 
times, on any foreign Prince whom he meant to flatter or re- 
ward. By the roſe, Chriſt was figured: By the gold, his 
kingly office ; By the red colour, his paſſion : And by the per- 
ſume, his reſurrection. This is no impertinent Proteſtant 
＋ it is the interpretation given by Alexander III. when 

e ſent the myſtical preſent to Lewis VII. King of France; 
Picard, apud W. Newbr, edit. Hearne, p. 661. 
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and grand-· daughter of Henry II. Henry conſent- 
ed, providing a diſpenſation could be procured 
from the Pope. The Pope refuſed it*, 8 
Immediately after William's fatal invaſion of Ad. 438. 
Northumberland in 1174, Henry had conferred the R. Hoved, 
earldom of Huntington on Simon de Senlis. By * 
the death of Simon, without iſſue, the earldom re- 
turned to the crown. Henry reſtored it to William; 
William conferred it on his brother David. 
1186. 
A pacification of Galloway enſued, after long chr. ma, 
and bloody diſſenſions. 5 
Fergus, Lord of Galloway, left two ſons, Gilbert Winne 
and Uchtred. The inheritance was divided be- 
tween them, They led their barbarians to the 
army of William when he invaded Northumber- 
land. After William's captivity, the natives of 
Galloway broke looſe, murdered many ſubjects of 
Scotland who were ſettled in their territory, and 
expelled the King's officers, Gilbert and Uchtred, 
either dreading a chaſtiſement from Scotland, or, 
ſenſible of the ſuperior power of England, beſought R. Hoved. 
Henry to receive their homage f. While this $4. 


Lord Lyttelton ſays, vol. vi. p. 206. This ſcruple, I 
+ preſume, had no other cauſe than William's non-compliance 
with what the ſovereign Pontiff required in behalf of John 
* Scott, whom he had not yet admitted into the biſhoprick of 
* Dunkeld.” This conjecture ſeems unſatisfactory. Lucius 
III. appears to have favoured William rather than John Scot. 
It is impoſſible for us to develope the intrigues at the Court 
of Rome. Perhaps Henry II. reliſhed not this alliance, and 
threw in the difficulty of a diſpenſation, as the leaſt offenſive 
mode of refuſal. Even at that time, perhaps be may have 
deſtined Ermengarde for William: Neither can it be held 
incredible, that the Pope acted Lona fide, and from a rigid re- 
gard to the canons. 


+ Benedictus Abbas ſays, that the propoſal came from 
Henry, and that he ſent Hoveden and Robert de Val to the 
two brothers, ut allicerent eos ad ſervitium ſuum. But Hoveden 
himſelf makes that relation which I have adopted. 
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treaty was in agitation, Gilbert, by the miniſtry of 


his ſon Malcolm, cruelly murdered Uchtred f, and 


Ford un 


vili. 25. 


R, Hoved, 
$5 3» 


Benedictus 
Abbas 407. 
435+ 


W. Newb. 


282. 


Chr. Mel- 
ros. 176. 


ſought to poſſeſs himſelf of Uchtred's portion; but 
he was gallantly reſiſted by Rolland, the ſon of 
Uchtred. Gilbert renewed the negotiation with 
Henry in his own name, and offered to pay him 
a yearly tribute of 2000 marks of filver, 500 cows 
and oO ſwine. Henry, on account of the treach- 
erous murder of Uchtred, refuſed both the homage 
and the tribute. In 1175, William having been 
reſtored to liberty, marched an army into Gallo- 
way, to chaſtiſe Gilbert ; but inſtead of executing 
juſtice, contented himſelf with a pecuniary fatisfac- 
tion. It ſeems probable, that this diſgraceful com- 
promiſe is to be imputed to the weakneſs and indi- 
gence of the Scottiſh ſtate. In 1176, the murderer 
Gilbert came to York with William, was received 
into the favour of Henry, and did homage to him. 
He gave his ſon Duncan as an hoſtage for his good 
behaviour. | 

This tranſaction was highly diſhonourable to both 
princes, but eſpecially to Henry, who had power to 
punith the fratricide, and yet fold his favour to him 
for Io00 merks. 

In 1184, Gilbert invaded. Scotland with his 
wonted barbatity. Terms of accommodation were 
offered to him, which he rejected. He died ſoon 
after, [1185]. — 

Rolland, the ſon of Uchtred, neglected not this 
opportunity: He roſe in arms, and poſſeſſed him- 
felf of all Galloway; diſcomfited the faction of 
Gilbert, and flew their commander Gilpatrick, (4th 
July 1185.) With equal ſucceſs, he fought Gil- 


—— — 


t © Abſciſſs teſliculis, et oculis evulſis:“. In this all hifto- 
rians agree. Benedictus Abbas ſays, that the brothers mutually 
plotted againſt each other; p. 92. Fordun ſays, that Uchtred 
was in the Scottiſh intereſt, and was murdered for his fidelity, 


(September 22. 1174.) l. viii. c. 25. 
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colm, the leader of a formidable band of robbers 
who had ſettled in Galloway: Gilcolm fell in the 
action. William favoured the enterprizes of Rol- 
land; Henry was incenſed at them. In 1186, he 
aſſembled a mighty army at Carliſle, and prepared 
to invade Galloway. Rolland fortified all the 
paſſes, and made a ſhew of deſperate reſiſtance. 
At length, articles of pacification were adjuſted. It 
was agreed, that Rolland ſhould retain what had 
been poſſeſſed by his father Uchtred, and ſhould 
ſtand to the judgment of the King of England's 
court, as to what had been poſſeſſed by Gilbert. 
and was now claimed by his ſon Duncan. For the 
performance of this agreement, Rolland delivered 
up his three ſons as hoſtages to Henry, and ſwore 
fealty. William King of Scotland, his brother 
David, and all the barons, promiſed upon oath, 
that, if Rolland departed from the terms of this 
convention, they would compell him to give ſatis- 
faction; the Biſhop of Glaſgow publickly promiſ- 
ed, in preſence of the relics of the ſaints “, that he 
would, in that caſe, excommunicate Rolland, and 
lay his territories under an interdict. 

The controverſy between Rolland and Duncan 
the ſon of Gilbert, was ſettled by an amicable com- 
promiſe: William confirmed to Duncan the terri- 
tory of Carrick, a diſtrict of ancient Galloway: 
Duncan renounced all farther claims. | 

In this year William married Ermengarde, 
daughter of Richard Viſcount of Beaumont, fat 
Woodſtock 5th September.] Her grandmother 
was a baſtard of Henry I. Hence, according to 
the language of thoſe times, ſhe was (tiled the confer 
of Henry II. The propoſal for this alliance came 
from Henry II. William aiked the advice of his 


— 


* 


W 


„ Promiſit in verbo veritatis, coram omnibus et ſanctorum 


* reliquiis 3”? Benedictus Abbas, p. 449. 459. 


Ford un, 


Benedictus 
Abbas 448. 


449. 


Fordua, 
viii. 40. 


Chr. Mcl- 
ros, 176. 


R. Hoved, 


631, 632. 
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hege dictus counſelors, and, at length afſented to it . The 
Abbas 448. Queen's dower was the caſtle of Edinburgh, newly 
reſtored to William, the fendal ſervices of. forty 
knights, and a yearly revenue of a hundred 
pounds f. | 
1187. 

Chr. Riel. Donald Bane, the fon of William, and grandſon 
ros, 177. Of Duncan the baſtard, King of Scotland, infeſted 

09g the north. He pretended a title to the crown, 
Benedictus ſeized Roſs, and waſted Moray. William led a 
Abbas 469. numerous army againſt him. While his army lay 
at Inverneſs, a marauding party, commanded by 
Rolland of Galloway, accidentally rencountered 
Donald Bane, (or M*William,) on the heath of 

Mamgarvy, attacked and flew him, | 3o July]. 
1188. | 

We have ſeen, that Pope Alexander III. thus 
addreſſed himſelf to William in 1181. If you per- 
fiſt in your obſtinacy and outrage, you may reſt 
* aſſured, that as, in time paſt, I have laboured to 
© procure the freedom of your kingdom, fo, in time 
to come, I will make it my ſtudy that it return 
< unto its ancient ſervitude.” Little did Alexander 
foreſee, that, within ſeven years, one of his ſucceſſors 
would confirm the privileges of the Scottiſh church, 
R. Hoved, Notwithſtanding the obſtinacy of William. In 
651. 1188, Clement III. declared The church of Scot- 
© land to be the daughter of Rome by ſpecial grace, 
and immediately ſubject to her; that the Pope 
© alone, or his legate à latere, ſhould have power 
to pronounce ſentence of interdiction or excom- 
* munication againſt Scotland; and that none 
* ſhould be capable of exerciſing the office of legate, 


—_ 


* « Habito cum familiaribus ſuis confilio, tandem acquie vit; 
Benedictus Abbas, p. 448. 

+ © Centum libratas reddituum et quadraginta milites;“ R. 
Hoveden, p. 632. 


© except a'Scottiſh ſubject, or one ſpecially deputed 
by the apoſtolic ſee out of the ſacred college.” 
He further declared, That no appeal concerning 
© benefices ſhould lie out of Scotland, unleſs to the 
court of Rome.” | 
Henry II. who ſtill detained the caſtles of Rokeſ- penegiaus 
burgh and Berwick, offered to reſtore them, if Abb. $14. 
William would pay the tenths of his kingdom for 
the Holy War“. The barons and clergy of Scot- 
land made anſwer in Parliament, That 7 
* would not, although both Kings ſhould have 
ſworn to levy them.” b 
3 1189. i 
Henry II. died [6th July.] I am afraid that no — \s 
Scotſman can draw his character with impartiality. Abb. Py ug 
Richard Coeur de Lion invited William to his _ 775. 
court at Canterbury, and generouſly reſtored Scor- - 
land to its independence, | 5th Dec. 1189. ] ; 
This ever memorable inſtrument bears, That 
Richard had rendered up to William, by the 
grace of God, King of Scots, his caſtles of Rokeſ- 
* burgh and Berwick, to be poſſeſſed by him and 
© his heirs for ever as their own proper inheri- 
* tance. | 
« Morever, we have granted to him an acquit- 
* tance of all obligations which our father extorted 
from him by*new inſtruments, in conſequence of bis 


_ * Henry did not detain the caſtles of Rokeſburgh and 
Berwick on account of the obſtinacy of the Scottiſh clergy, 
in refuſing obedience to the Engliſh church; Lyttelton, vol. 
vi. p. 301. The Norman treaty made no ſuch proviton ; 
beſides, had this been Henry's pretext, why did he reſtore 
the other caſtles ? "Che truth is, that the caftles of Rokeſburgh 
and Berwick, being on the Engliſh border, migat be ealily 
maintained, and afforded at all times a convenient entrance 
into Scotland. This was the reaſon for detaining them; of 
ſpecious pretexts Henry was not ſtudious. 


Vor. I. P . F 
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* captivity ; under this condition always, that he 
* ſhall compleatly and fully perform to us what- 
ever his brother Malcolm, King of Scotland, of 
right performed, or ought of right to have per- 
formed, to our predeceſſors f.“ | 
Richard alſo ordained the boundaries of the two 
kingdoms to be re-eſtabliſhed as they had been at 
the captivity of William. He calls them, the 
< marches of the kingdom of Scotland, [marchiae 
regni Scotiae.” ] 
He became bound to put William in full poſ- 
ſeſſion of all his fees in the Earldom of Hunting- 
ton or elſewhere, [et in omnibus aliis], under the 
fame conditions as heretofore. - 

He delivered up ſuch of the evidences of the 
homage done to Henry II. by the barons and cler- 
gy of Scotland, as were in his poſſeſſion, and he de- 
clared, that all evidences of that homage, whether 
delivered up or not, ſhould be held as cancelled. 


R. Hoves, The price which William agreed to pay for this 


662. Brom. 


ample reſtitution, was ten thouſand merks ſt 
ting *. 


a 


Er- 


— — — 


+ *“ Praeterea quietavimus ei omnes pactiones quas bonus 
pater noſter Henricus Rex Angliae, per novas chartas et 
« per captionem ſuam, extorſit, ita videlicet ut nobis faciat in- 
tegreè et plenariè quicquid Rex Scotiae Malcolmus frater 
* ejus antecefſoribus noſtris de jure fecit, et de jure facere 
* debuit;” Foedera, T. i. p. 64. Brompton, for quietavimus 
ei omnes pactiones, “ 10 „ gquietas-clamavimus ei omnes 
« conſuetudines et pactiones;“ p. 1168. R. Heveden, for 
* conſuetudines,” reads, conventiones;“ p. 662. 


It is evident, that the King of Scots could not have 
paid this ranſom without an aid from his people. How that 
aid was granted, and in what manner it was levied, are cir- 
cumſlances reſpecting which we may conjecture, but cannot 
determine. There is a grant by William the Lion, to the 
abbey of Scone, that may tend to throw ſome light on this 
lubject % Mando et firmiter praecipio, ut ubicunque Abbas 

de Scone, aut ſerviens ejus, invenire poterit homines, qui 
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The later Engliſh hiſtorians have ſeverely cenſu- 
red Richard for this reſtitution, which they term 
I cannor' view it in that light. By reſtoring 
Scotland to its independency, Richard converted an ' 
impatient vaſſal into an ally affectionate and faith- 
ful. He was about to undertake an expenſive cru- 
ſade. Ten rhouſand merks ſterling, ſuppoſed to be 
equivalent to one hundred thouſand pounds ſter- 


* —— LS 4 


WF  F, WT ww 


—— _—_— 


— —_— 


© pro auxilio a terra ſua fugerint, poſguam auxilium aſſiſum 
fuerit apud Mucelburgh, ad eum et ad terram ſuam redeant, 
© et cum eo fint quouſque auzxilium reddetur ; et prohibeo fir- 
* miter, ne eos ei injuſtè aliquis detineat ſuper meam plenam 
forisfacturam; ita tamen quad, fi aliquis aliquod jus in eis 
© clamaverit, pa ſolutionem auxilii, ei rectum inde teneatur;“ 
Chart. Scone, fol. 10. There are witneſſes to this charter, 
Hugo Cancellarius and M. filius Comitis Duncani. From 
this inſtrument we may learn, 1. That, in the reign, of 
William the Lion, an aid was granted to him. 2. That the 
clergy contributed a ſhare of this aid. 3. That the quantum 
was aſcertained in a convention of, ſome fort held at Muſſel- 
burgh. 4. That the clergy reimburſed themſelves, to a cer- 
tain degree at leaſt, by impoſing ſomething of the nature of 
a capitation-tax on the inhabitants of their territories. 
5. That this tax was ſo heavy as to induce ſome of the inha- 
bitants to leave, their places of reſidence, in order t&Rlude 
payment. The names of the witneſſes to this grant will lead 
us to aſcertain it date with tolerable exactneſs. M. filius 
de Comitis Duncant, is plainly Malcolm the fon of Duncan 
Earl of Fife. He is faid to have ſucceeded his father in 
1203, and to have died in 1237. Therefore this grant could 
not be later than 1203. There were two perſons of the 
name of Hugh, chancellor in the reign of William the Lion. 
Hugh de Morville was chancellor in the beginning of his 
reign ; it js improbable that he ſhould have been a witneſs to- 
gether with Malcolm Earl of Fife, who lived till 1237. 
The other Hugh, chancellor of Scotland, was Hugh de 
Rokeſburgh, Biſhop of Glaſgow, who became chancellor iu 
1189, and died in 1199; Keith, Catalogue, p. 140. This 
grant appears to have been made while he held the office of 
chancellor. It may not be improper to obſerve, that this 
Hugh is the Huge Clericus who appears to have written ſo 
many fair charters in the reign of William the Lion, 


C.Mel.r9s. 


Boece, xiii. | 


276. 


yan him; they redeemed andFent him home. 
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ling at this day *, was an object of importance, 
Beſides, Richard could not, with any ſhew of juf- 
tice, detain the caſtles of Rokeſburgh and Berwick. 
Scotland, poſſeſſed of them, would have proved 
formidable to the neighbouring kingdom, weaken- 
ed by the abſence of its ſovereign and barons. It 
may have been impolitic in Richard to undertake 
a cruſade z but, as he had, it was not impolitic to 
conciliate the affection of Scotland, even at the 
price of this reſtitution: 

lt muſt; in a great meaſure, be aſcribed to the 
generous policy of Richard, that, for more than a 
century after the memorable year 1189, there was 
no national quarrel, nor national war, between the 
two kingdoms. A bleſſed period! 

1190. 

David Earl of Huntington, heir preſumptive of 
the crown of Scotland, married Matildis daughter 
of Ranulph Earl of Cheſter, and immediately de- 
33 = the Holy Land, under the banners of 

ichar 
Many were the diſaſters of this zealous e 
Shipwrecked on the coaſt of Egypt, he was made 
captive. His rank unknown, he was purchaſed 
by a Venetian, who brought him to Conſtantino- 
ple; there ſome Engliſh merchants accidentally re- 


ter having ſurmounted various difficulties, he 
was in imminent hazard of a ſecond ſhipwreck on 
the coaſt of Scotland. He aſcribed his deliverance 
to the Virgin agg and, in memory of her effica- 
cious interceſhon, founded a monaſtery at Lindores 


— 


In order to produce the velae of 8 pound Sterling of 
the preſent times, Lord Lyttelton multiples one merk of the 
twelfth century by ten. 


N - 
. . « * 1 * 
eee. 149 
* - o *. 


in Fife. There is nothing incredible in this ſto- 
175 vet ws evidence of it is fomewhat n. 
Irren 

William beſtowed. 2000 le —— Melros, 
tion of 22 Without queſtioning his grate- 
ful liberality, I incline to believe, that that ſum 
made part of the covenanted price of our en gh 
dency. >, 

1195. 

William, perceiving his health to a af- x ; 
ſembled a. parliament at Clackmannan. Fordum vii. 56 | 
reports, that he prevailed on the Scottiſh Barons 
to ſwear: fealty to Margaret his daughter, in the 
event of his having no male iſſue by his Queen 
Ermengarde. This Margaret was born to William c. el. 15, 
by the daughter of Adam de Hituſon, and had 
been given in marriage to Euſtace de Veſci in 
1193. 

This ſtory i is moſt improbable. My opinion is, 
that Margaret, the lawful daughter of William by 
Ermengarde, was the perſon to whom the Scott 
Barons ſwore fealty. If William and his barons 
had concurred in ſetting David Earl of Huntington 
alide, they certainly would have preferred male 
baſtards to female. They would have preferred 
Henry, ſirnamed Gellatley, to Margaret the wife of 
Euſtace de Veſci. 

In this year, William altered the coin. Ibid. 180. 

1196. 

William de Moreville, conſtable of Scotland, rerdun, 
died. He was ſucceeded by the celebrated Rob viii. 56. 
land Lord of Galloway, who had married Ela the 


John Major, L. vi. c. 5. ſays, © Iſte eſt David de quo 
apud Gallos liber ſatis vulgaris loquitur, qui de trium Regum 
© filizs inſcribitur, ſcilicet, Franciae, Angliae, et Scotiae, et 
© non differentem ab hoc in noſtra lingua vernacula libram 
1 habemus. 25 
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fiſter and heir of Moreville. Rolland, however, 
paid, on this occaſion, 400 merks to William “ 


For. vu. 39. Fe Troubles aroſe in Caithneſs. William marched 


q 0 
15 


into that country, and diſperſed the rebels, who 
were headed 85 —_ Earl of — and Cath. 
. 
I £07. 8 
The rebels again . in arms b one 
Roderic, and Torphin the ſen of Harald. The 


„ King's forces encountered them near Inverneſs; 


the enemy was defeated, and Roderic ſlain. William 
marched to the northern extremity of Scotland, 
ſeized Harald, and detained him captive, until his 
ſon Torphin ſurrendered himſelf as an hoſtage. 
Fordun adds, that the father having again rebelled, 
Torphin had his eyes put out, was emaſculated, and 


ſuffered to periſh in priſon. The manners of thoſe 


. Tavage times reconciled men to deeds, at which we 


ſhudder . 


—— — 


— 2 — — — — — — 


, Datis ſeptingentis marcis argenti Willelmo Regi Sco- 
* torum pro haereditate et honore conſtabulariae z”” ; = wa 
L. viii. c. 56. 

+ © Willelmus exercitum duxit in Cathanefiam, et, tranſito 
* fluvio Ochiello, utramgue provinciam Cathanenſium ſubegit.” 
By wiraque provincia, it is plain that Caithneſs and Sutherland 
are underſtood, Mr Lauchlan Shaw, miniſter at Elgin, has 
favoured me with the following obſervations, concerning the 
names of Sutherland and Caithneſs : ©* Sutherland and Caith- 

* neſs were anciently, in, Latin, called Cathanefia cis et ultra 
© miontem, viz. Ord, In the Gaelic language, Sutherland is 
© called Catav, i. e. the hilly and ſteep fide of the Ord, from 
* Cait, high or ſteep, lav, fide. And Caithneſs is called 
* Guaelav, i. e. the plain ſide, from guael, low and plain, and 
av, ſide,” 


} Many a nominal chriſtian might have profitted by the ex- 
ample of the heathen Scipio, who ſaid, “ Neque fe in obſides 
* innoxios, ſed io ipſos, fi defecerint, ſaeviturum: Nec ab 
* inermi, ſed ab armato hoſte, poenas expetiturum;“ T. Liv, 
L. xxvill. c. 34. u. 10. 
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In this year; William built the caſtle of Air. chr. Met. 
It was, probably, intended for a barrier againſt the, * = 
men of Galloway. 


1198. VIII. SJ 
A ſon was born to William, at Haddington, on Pandas, 15 
St Bartholomew's day, and named Alexander. viii. 39. 
1200. 
William did homage to John the new King of N Hoved. 


England at Lincoln, Saving his own rights +,” Fordun, 
[22d Nov.] After having performed this duty, n. 6 
he demanded back the three counties. John P * 
miſed to return an anſwer at Whitſunday. 

1201. 

The Scottiſh Barons ſwore fealty to the lm Chr: Met. 
ſon of their ſovereign (at Muſſelburgh, 12th Octo- 184 
ber. 

3 ſiſter of William, died. She was the Ann. Burt, 
mother of Conſtantia Dutcheſs of Britany. 9586. 

In the ſame year, Conſtantia died. She did not poed. i. 
ſurvive her ſon Arthur, as ſome of the hiſtorians of 8 
England have imagined. 

1204. 

There happened a miſunderſtanding between Fordun, 
John and William. John repeatedly attempted to vil. 66. 
build a caſtle at Tweedmouth, in order to awe the 
garriſon of Berwick; William repeatedly demoliſh- 


— 


+ © Salvo jure ſuo ;”” R. Hoveden, p. 811. Among the 
| Scottiſh nobles, witneſſes to this ceremony, Hoveden men- 
tions Patricius Comes de Lonais,” This is evidently 2 
"word disfigured by the ignorance of tranſcribers. Every per- 
ſon verſed in our antiquities mult, at firſt fight, perceive that 
Lodonay, or ſomething equivalent, is meant, Fordun, L. viii. 
©. 40. and Boece, L. xiii. fol. 273. b. concur in giving the title 
of Earl of Loudoun or Laudeun, to the Earl of Dunbar or 
March. The teſtimony of Hoveden is of greater weigbt 
than the more recent teſtimonies of Fordun and Boece. It 
is probable, that the Loudoun or Zaudoun, here meant, was 
not far diſtant from the Marches, aud from Dunbar. 


hr. Mel. 
1832. 


Fordun, 
'wili. 67. 


Chr. Mel. 


ed it. This gave riſe to a fruitleſs conference 
detween the two Kings at Norham. 
I205. 
David“ Earl of Huntington ſwore fealty to his 
Wee Alexander Prince of Scotland. 
1288. 
Innocent m. confirmed the privileges of the 
Scottiſh church. 
1209. 
Alan of Galloway, the ſon of Rolland, married 


183. Margaret the daug ter of David Earl of a. 


Ford. viii. 
7 . 


ton. 

The diſguſts between the two Kings increaſed. 
John led his army to Norham, William his to 
Berwick. By the mediation of their Barons, it 
was agreed that both armies ſhould retire. Terms 


of peace were at length adjuſted. It is faid, that 


John agreed never to rebuild the caſtle of Tweed- 
mouth; William, to pay a ſum of money for his 


Aemeiiom of it. This much is certain, that Wil- 


liam became bound to pay 15000 marks to John, 


2 procuring his friendſbip, and for fulfilling 


Foed. i. 
155. 


addit. 9g. 


certain conventions between them“, [7th * 
guſt.] 
William delivered his two daughters, Margaret 


and Habella, to John, that they might be provided 


by him in ſuitable matches. The Scots affirm, 
that, by the original convention, Henry and Rich- 
ard, the ſons of John, were to marry the two 
Princefles. The Engliſh Parliament, on one oc- 
caſion, affirmed, that, by the convention, Henry, 


— 


* « Pro habenda benevolentia ejuſdem Domini noſtri Jo- 
© hannis Regis Angliae, et pro conventionibus tenendis, quae 
inter ipſum et nos factae, et per cartas noſtras hinc et inde 
© confeRae ſunt 3”? Foedera, T. i. p. 155. That ſo large a 
ſum ſhould have been paid, on account of the violent demo« 
lition of 'Tweedmouth caftle, is improbable. 


* 
- , . 
M. 
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and in the event of his death, Richard, was to 
marry the eldeſt of the two Princeſſes; but Hu- 
bert de Burgh, the great miniſter of John, poſi- 
tively denied his knowledge of any ſuch condi- 
tion. 8 Lear + ba avs Kar | 
For the performance of this treaty, William 
gave holtages to John. This pacification was 
much cenſured by the Scots ; but William's infirm 
old age admoniſhed him of his approaching dillo- 
lution, and of the neceſſity of leaving his kingdom 


2 3 
: 


Chr. Mel- 
Os, 183. 


. 


in a peaceable ſtate to an infant ſucceflor. _ * 


1210. 


While William reſided at Perth, neat the con- Pordun, 


fluence of Almond and Tay, a ſudden land- flood, 
met by a ſpring tide, ſurrounded and overwhelmed 
the town. William, his ſon, and his brother, eſ- 
caped with difficulty in a ſmall {kifft. William re- 
built the town in a place leſs expoſed to ſuch ca- 
lamities, and. called it St 0 * There is 
a traditionary report, that his infant ſon John pe- 
riſhed in the inundation. This circumſtance, 
however, ſeems to have been an invention of latter 
times. 


- 


1211. 
A Parliament was held at Stirling. The King 
demanded an aid for levying the ſum due to the 
King of England by the late convention. The 
Barons gave him 10,000 merks, the boroughs 


— % _— 


* Buchannan, L. vii. c. 50. fays, Perth was ſo named 
from one Perthus, who gave ground to the King for building 
the new town upon, after the deſtruction of the antient Ber- 
tha. There is no ſolidity in this derivation. Perth and 
Berth are juſt the ſame. Mr Lauchlan Shaw informs me, 
that. Bertha is a contraction of Abertav, i, e. The mouth 


viii. 72. 
„ 


Boece, xiii. 
278. b. 


Fordun, 
vin. 73. 


* of the river Tay,” or the place where the Tay meets the 


ſea, | 
Vor. * U 


254 
Gooo . But the Parliament preſumed not to 
tax the eccleſiaſtical order. | 
Fot.viii.ys, New troubles aroſe in the North: One Guth- 
Chr. Mel- red, of the fatnily of M*William, landed from Ire- 
rot 135. land and waſted Roſs. The King ſent an army 
Yah inſt him, and joined it in perſon, as ſoon as his 
infirmities would permit. Guthred avoided a ge- 
neral action, and cluded the King's forces. 
1412. | 
Guthred, betrayed by his - followers, was put to 
viii, 76. th by William Comyn juſticiary of Scotland. 
Chr. Met, Alexander, Prince of Scotland, received the or- 
159, 186, der of knighthood from John, although John was 
Fordun, under ſentence of excommunication. 
After a long and lingering illneſs, William King 
of Scots died, [at Stirling, 4th December, ] in the 
72d year of his age, and 49th of his reign. 

His confederacy with young Henry was immo- 
ral, and, to judge from events, impolitic. His 
temerity at Alnwick drew down misfortunes on 
himſelf, and diſgrace on his kingdom. In other 
reſpects, he appears to have been a judicious and 
worthy Prince; ſteady, perhaps ſevere, in the ad- 
miniſtration of juſtice, amid a fierce and undiſcip- 
lined people. Active in quelling inſurrections, he 
traced the delinquents to their moſt diſtant retreats. 
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Fordu 


Vil. 79. 


— ® 


— — 


® « Hoc anno Rex Scotiae Willelmus magnum tenuit con- 
« filium, Ubi, petito ab optimatibus auxilio, promiſerunt ſe 
* daturos decem mille marcas z practer burgenſes regni, qui 
*-ſex millia promiſerunt z”” Fordun, L. viii. c. 73. This 
ſeems to prove that Scotland had ſome refources — induſ- 
try and trade, even in the 13th century. The proportion 
paid by the boroughs, compared with that paid by the barons, 
was as 3 to 5. At the union of the two kingdoms, the pro- 
portion was fixed, as 1 to 5. | 

From this paſſage allo, it may be concluded, that, as early 
as 1811, burgeſſes gave ſuit and preſence in the great coun- 
eil of the King's vaſſals, although the contrary has been aſ- 
ſerted, with much confidence, by various authors. 
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He was zealous and ſucceſsful in aſſerting and 
eſtabliſhing the privileges of the Scotriſh Church. 
His vigilant attention to the ſtate of England, 
and to the temper and exigencies of Richard, at 
length .regained that independence to Scotland, 
which his inconfiderate valour had loſt. 

In this reign, an attempt was made to correct 
the evils which aroſe from religious ſanctuaries. 
William conſulted Pope Innocent III. as to the 
manner of proceeding againſt malefactors, who, 
with the view of avoiding puniſhment, ſought an 
aſylum in churches. It is plain, that he wiſhed 
to obtain permiſſion to take them out of the ſanctu- 
ary. But the Pope made him anſwer, *< If the 
* perſon who retires into a church, be a free man, 
© he muſt not be forced from thence, nor puniſhed 
© with the loſs of life or limb, even for the moſt 
* atrocious offences; but every other puniſhment, 
© which the law authoriſes, may be inflicted on 
him. Public robbers; however, and they who 
+ ſpoil the country by night, may be dragged out 
of churches, and this is no violation of the rights 
© of ſantuary *, If the perſon, who retires into 
* a church, be a ſlave, he muſt be reſtored to his 
* maſter, after that his maſter has promiſed, upon 
5 oath, not ta inflict any puniſhment on him.” 


8 


— — 


2 


* © Nifi publicus latro fuerit vel nocturnus depopulator 
* agrorum ; qui, dum itinera frequentat, vel publicas ſtratas 
obſidet, aggrefſionis infidiis, ab ecclefia extrahi poteſt, im- 
* punitate non praeſtita, ſecundum canonicas fanRiones ;" 
Deer. 2 L. iii. tit. 49. c. 6. It will be remarked, that 
they to whom the right of ſanctuary was denied, were the 

rſons whoſe offences were moſt prejudicial, to the clergy. 
This reſcript of Innocent III. ſeems to have been addreſſed 
to William. Innocent indeed ſurvived William for two years; 
but the ſucceſſor of William was a minor; and it is not pro- 
bable that he would have conſulted the Pope on the delicate 
ſubject of aſylums. 


Dec.Greg, 
44 6 


— — — 
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Few particulars of the priyate life of William 
are to be learnt from the meagre and weren 
chronicles of thoſe times. 

w. Newb. Although his marriage with Ermengarde de 
169) Beaumont was, in all probability, a meaſure 
wholly political, yet he proved a true huſband; 
and indeed ſne deſeryed his aſſektions. | 
Chr. Mel- | 1214. 
ros, 175. It muſt be confeſſed, that William, in his earlier 
nnd. ears, was inordinately addicted to women. He 
ii. 575. Kebauched young maidens of quality, and beſtow- 
IV To his baſtard daughters in marriage on the chief 
of his Barons. 

His baſtards were, 1ſt, Robert, firnamed of Lon- 
don *; 2d, Henry, firnamed Gellatley; 2d, 
| Iſabel, married in 1184 to Robert de Bruce, and 
in 1191 to Robert de Roſs; 4th, Ada , married 
in 1184 to Patrick Earl of Dunbar; 5th, Mar- 
garet, married in 1192 to Euſtace de Veſci; 6th, 
Aufrida, married to William de Say. 

Before the days of William, none of the Scottiſh 
Kings aſſumed a coat armorial. The Lion ram- 
A t Sent. pant firſt appears on his ſeal. It is probable, that, 
Pr, 54 from this circumſtance, he receiyed the appellation 


„ _ 


—— — * 


* Grant by William « Roberto de 3 fil uo 
Chart. Dun ferm. vol. ii. fol. 12. This inſtrument ought to 
put genealogical writers on their guard ; they muſt not con- 
clude that every one deſcribed as filius, was therefore legiti- 
mate. This perſon, however, may have been married to a 
baſtard of the King, and hence termed filius, 


+ Boece ſays, that Ada was the lawful daughter of William, 
born to him by his fi —_ whoſe name and family he con- 
feſſes were unknown; L. xiii. fol. 273. b. cujus et nomen 
© et familia non fatis 1 conſtant; opinor, quia eam pri- 
vatus adhuc acceperat neglectam et praetermiflam ab hiſ- 
© toriographis.” Boece did not advert, that if Ada had been 
the lawful. daughter of William, her deſcendants would have 
excluded the — of David Earl of Huntington, the 
brother of William, | 
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of The Lion. From a ſimilar cauſe it is, that the 
py of the Heralds in Scotland is termed Lion 
af arms. Thus allo, among the purſuivants 
of the Kings of England, there were Ronge dragon | 
a0 Roſe lance. And thus the purſuivant of | 
Richard Duke of Glouceſter was ſtiled Blanc fang- = 
lier, of George duke of Clarence, Noir taureau. 
The ſtatutes of William the Lion, containing Diſc, of 
thirty-nine chapters, are to be found in the collec- — 
tion of the ancient laws of Scotland, publiſhed n | 
Skene. There is reaſon to believe, that they a | 


not altogether genuine, and without interpola- | 
tions 9. | 


ALEXANDER II. 


— 


1214. 
ALEXANDER II. a youth in his ſeventeenth r 44e. 
year, ſucceeded his father William, and was bor. i ix, i. 
crowned at Scone, | 5th December.] 


— — _ * 


m, — — 


— — 


® * One example of ts} is to be found in c. 30. 
3. 4. © $i [advenae] inteſtati decefferint, ad hoſpitem nil 
perveniat z ſed bona eorum per manus epiſcopi in cujus 
« epiſcopatu eſt, perveniant et tradentur, fi fieri poteſt, hae- 
« redibus, vel in pias cauſas erogentur.“ The obvious intend- 
ment of this ſtatute i is, that the effects of a ſtranger dying in- 
teſtate ſhall be taken into the cuſtody of the biſhop, in whoſe 
dioceſe the ſtranger died; and that Th biſhop ſhall deliver 
them to the heirs of the an, if ſuch heirs can be diſ- 
covered, or if means can be found of tranſmitting the effects 
to them ; or, in caſe this ſhould prove impracticable, that the 
effects ſhall be beſtowed on charitable uſes. This goth 
ſtatute is merely a tranſcript of the 10th ſection of the 

conſtitution made by the Emperor Frederic in 1220. 
As William the Lion died in 1214, we may conclude, that 
o. 30. is no ſtatute of his. The Engliſh may have adopted 
the laws of David I.; but national credulity itſelf will not 


ſuppoſe that the Emperor Frederic adopted the laws of 
William the Lion. 
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- ? „ 1215. 1 11 + . 
Chr. Mel. Donald M*William 1 affociat- 
19. ed with the ſon of an Iriſh Prince; made an inroad 
into Moray. M*XKentagar attacked and defeated 
them f. 
ws. © MD ter eſpouſed the cauſe of the barons 
' againſt John“. He was induced to this by a 
promiſe of the ſurrender of Carliſle and the inveſ- 
titure of Northumberland. About the beginning 
of winter, he unſucceſsfully beſieged the caſtle of 
Norham in Northumberland, for _—_ days: Dur- 
ing this ſiege, Euſtace de Veſci gave livery and fa- 
ſine of the county of Northumberland to Alexan- 
Salend, of dert. The ceremony might have been deferred 
ters, till the iſſue of Alexander's enterprize. 
att | 1216. 
chr. Mei- John King of England eager to wreck his ven- 
190. geance on his diſaffected barons, and on Alexan- 
der who favoured them, waſted Yorkſhire and 
Northumberland, burat Werk, Alnwick, Mitford, 


£ 


+ I tranſcribe this from the Chronicle of Melros. The 
author being a Saxon, has corrupted the Gaelic names ; 
Kenaukmacabt and M. Kentagar are unintelligible words. 

Among the inſtruments of which Edward I. took poſ- 
ſeſſion 1291, there were four which would have thrown much 
light on the tranſactions in 1215. © 1. Charta Baronum 
* Angliae miſſa Regiae Scotiae contra | Johannem Regem 
* Angliac. 2. Charta Baronum Angliae et civium London- 
enſium miſſa Regi Scotiae, contra Johannem Regem Ang- 
* liae» 3. Charta Baronum Angliae miſſa probis hominibus 
* Karleol, contra Regem Angliae de civitate Karl. reddenda 
Regi Scotiae. 4. Charta Baronum Angliae miſſa tenentibus 
Northumbriam, Cumbriam, et Weſtmerl. contra Johannem 
© Regem Angliae;“ Calendar of Ancient Charters, p. 327, 328. 

t In 1291, Edward I. poſſeſſed himſelf of © unus baculus, 
unde Euſtathins de Veſci faifivit Regem Alexandrum in 
* comitatu Northamptoniae (l. Northumbriae, ) cum eſſet apud 
Norham ad caſtellum obfidendum * Calendars of Ancient 


Charters, P · 329. 
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Morpeth, and Rokeſburgh, and ſtormed Berwick. 

His ſoldiers tortured the inhabitants to force a diſ- | 
covery of their valuable effects. The popular fa- | 
ble of the day was, that John had brought Jews to | 
aſſiſt him in cruelty, as if he had needed any aſſiſ- 

tance ! He ted into Scotland, burnt Dunbar 

and Haddington. We will ſmoke,” faid he, 

cc we will ſmoke the little red fox out of his co- ; 
vert .“ His fury diſappointed its own purpoſes. M. Paris, 
His troops could not ſubſiſt in the country which 97+ 
they had deſolated. In his retreat, he burnt the 

priory of Coldingham and the town of Berwick. 

John himſelf ſet the example to his brutal foldiery, 

by firing the houſe in which he had lodged. 

Emulating this barbarity, Alexander uſed re- Chr. Mel- 
priſals, and waſted the weſtern marches with fire 
and ſword. He had in his army a body of men, 
to whom the Chronicle of Melros gives the appella- 
tion of Scots. They burnt the monaſtery of Holm- 
cultram in Cumberland ; near . them pe- 
riſhed in the ſwellings of Eden. This was inter- 
preted as a judgment, not on account of their in- 
diſcriminate ravages, but of their ſacrilegious vio- 
lation of a holy houſe. In thoſe days the clergy 
monopolized divine juſtice. ; 
© Alexander retreated home, chaſtiſed the undiſ. Ibid. r91 
ciplined Scots, and diſmiſſed them from his army ; 
he then re-entered England, took poſſeſſion of the 
town of Carliſle, [$th Auguſt, ] and marched ſouth- 
wards to join Lewis the ſon of the French King, 
whom the parriotic barons had invited over to 

et the liberties of England. Alexander, in 
his march, aſſaulted Bernard-calſtle, the ſeat of the 
Balliol family; Euſtace de Veſci was ſlain there. 


” 


— 


1 * Quia Alexander rufus erat, ſignificavit ei, dicens, fic 
* fugabimus (1. fumigabimus,) rubeam vulpeculam e latibulis 


6 ſuis 2 M. Paris, P · 191. 


Chr. Mel, 


199+ 


For. IX.3 1. 


M. Paris, 
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It is ſaid, that Alexander did homage to Lewis; 
as the. Engliſh | barons had done. 13 made 
oath, that he would not conclude a ſeparate peace; 
an oath which probably he meant not to obſerve, 
his which certainly he did not. * N 


ohn, equally deteſted and contemned by all, 
ended his miſerable life f. [15th October, the day 
after the feſtival of St Luke. | 


e. Nel. 192. John had left England under the protection of 


the Papal ſee : This meaſure, however humiliating, 
"Ma important conſequences: Hence Gualo, the 
Pope's legate, excommunicated Lewis, the King 
of Scots, his whole army, and the whole kingdom 
of Scotland. So little was this ſentence, regarded 
in Scotland, that almoſt a twelvemonth paſſed be- 


fore its publication. | | 
1 R 
C,Mel.:94. Alexander unſucceſsfully beſieged the caſtle of 
M. Paris, At Lincoln, [25th May,] the army of Lewis 
9 was diſhonourably N Lewis made peace, 
forgetful of his ally the King of Scots. He was 
releaſed from excommunication, after having done 
penance by walking barefooted to the Legate's tent, 
in preſence of both armies. The Church excelled 
| in every ſort of pageant ; but none was more ſtrik- 
| ing than the pageant of abſolution. _ 2 
| Chr. Mel. Alexander, while on his march into England, 

"Oy heard of this treaty, and retired. 

| Foedera, i. Henry III. complained to Pope Honorius III. 
218. That the canons of Carlifle, regular only in name, 


© adhered to Alexander, the excommunicated ene- 


—_—._— ——_ — —— 


— 


+ Of him a rhymer of that age ſays, Foedatur Jobanne Ge- 
henna ; M. Paris, p. 199. Hell is defiled by John,” The 
expreſſion is horribly emphatical. . | 
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my of Rome; and had, at his requeſt, elected an 
. excommunicated perſon for their biſhop “.“ 

Alexander, deſerted by his French Ay, was con- Foedera, 
ſtrained to ſeek reconciliation with the ſee of Rome. 
Having procured a ſafe conduct from Henry III. +, Bld. 
he met the Archbiſhop of York and the Biſhop of 19g. 
Durham, delegates of Gualo, at Tweedmouth, on Ferdun, 
the utmoſt verge of England, and received abſolu- ft 
tion from them, (iſt December.) Some days after, 
the delegates performed the ceremony of pardon- 
ing Ermengarde, the Queen-Dowager, who had 
been involved in the national guilt, Alexander 
yielded up the town of Carliſle to the Engliſh. Boece, xiii. 
This was probably the price of his reconciliation ; 281. b. 
nor was the price great ; for he never could maſter 
the Caſtle. He did homage for the earldom of 
Huntington, and for whatever elſe his predeceſſors 
held of the Engliſh crown. 

1218. 

Mean while Gualo and his delegates made a diſ. pordun, 
honourable traffic of ſpecial abſolutions. The is. 34. 33, 
Scottiſh clergy, weary of this expence, ſent a dele- 
gation of three Biſhops to the court of Rome, pro- 
felled their penitence, and eafily obtained a pardon. 
He muſt have a tender conſcience,” ſaid a cardi- 
nal in their hearing, who confeſſes 4 crinie, when 

© he has not been guilty of an offence }.” 
Pope Honorius did more: He confirmed the 
liberties of the Scottiſh church. For this favour, 


a 4 


* The Pope ſays, © That Carliſle was fituated on the con- 
© fines of Scotland.“ Cum fita fit in confinio regni Scotiae ; 
Foedera, T. i. p. 218. Herein the Engliſh geography ſome- 
times varies. 

＋ To this inſtrument the ſeal of the Karl Marſhall was ap- 
pended ; © becauſe as yet the King had no ſcal.“ 


+ © Piarum mentium eſt crimen agnoſcere, uhi ne quidem 
culpa reperitur ;”” Fordun, L. ix. c. 33. 


Vol. I. X 
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one of the cauſes. mentioned is, © the reſpe@ and 
© obedience which Alexander had manifeſted: to 
© the papal ſee:“ And yet he had recently eſcaped 
the flames of excommunication ! The Pope either 
meant to avail himſelf of his great privilege of 
erring in fact, or tacitly to cenſure the n 
of his legate. 


1219. 
. Foedera, Matters having been thus adjuſted with the Pope, 
(+ 22+ 374" jt was agreed, that the controverſies ſtill ſubſiſting 
between Henry and Alexander ſhould be heard by 
Pandolph the Papal legate: Nevertheleſs, they re- 
mained without determination till 1237. 


* Fordun, David Earl of Huntington, brother of William 


ix. 27+ the Lion, died in England ft. He was ſucceeded 
by his only ſurviving ſon, afterwards known by the 
name of Jobn the Scot, Earl of Cheſter. The 
daughters of David were, 1. Margaret, married to 
Alan of Galloway. 2. Iſabella, to Robert Bruce. 

Toeders, 3+ Ada, to Henry de Haſtings. 

i. 33 While John King of England was in Poictou, 

he delivered his eldeſt daughter Joan, yet an infant, 

to Hugh de Luſignan, ſon of the Count de la 

Marche. Luſignan bound himſelf, by oath, to 

marry her. Vet, as ſoon as an opportunity offer- 

ed, he married her mother, with whom he had an 

R. Hoved. ancient engagement. He ſtill detained the Prin- 

03. ceſs, in hope, as the Engliſh hiſtorians pretend, of 
obtaining a ranſom for her. 

Foedera, Henry promiſed, if his filter Joan was reſtored, 

i» 24% to give her in marriage to Alexander, if not, to 
give Iſabella, his youngeſt ſiſter. 


r 


„ 


+ He held, by a grant from his brother William, the eart- 
dams of Garioch and Lenox, the lordſhip of Strathbolgie, the 
town of Duvdee, together with the lands of Innerbervie, 
Lindoris, Longforgrond, and Inchmartin; Fordun, L. ix. c. 27 


c. 33. 
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He alſo promiſed, within a year, either to pro- Foedera, i. 
cure ſuitable matches for Margaret” and Iſabella, 
the ſiſters of Alexander, or to returh them to Fordun, 
Scotland. In 1221, he beſtowed Margaret on he 
celebrated Hubert de Burgh juſticiary of England. Chr. Mel- 
In 1225, he beſtowed, if I miſtake- not, Iſabella 2% 79% 
on Roger the eldeſt ſon of Hugh Earl Bigot.” ' 2 

Alexander bound himſelf, by oath, to marry. Bo? 
| — if ſhe could be obtained; if not, to marry 241. 
Iſabella *. et an 

Henry implored the Pope and the college of _ 
Cardinals, that Luſignan might be compelſed by * 
eccleſiaſtical cenſures to render up the Princeſs : 

He beſought, he threatened Luſignan, and ar 
length prevailed. — 2 


1221. ts! * 
Alexander married Joan Princeſs of England, II. Paris, 
{25th June.] = | 0 

The Princeſs was ſecured in a jointure of L. 1000 Foedera, i. 
land- rent f. „ 1 700% * 

1222. 

Soon after this there was an inſurrection in Fordun, 
Argyle. The King led an army thither: The * 3+ 
natives purchaſed forgiveneſs, and gave hoſtages. 

Some of their leaders fled from the King's reſent- 
ment: He diſtributed their lands among his 


followers. 7 


pn TY 


* «< David Seneſcallus“ is one of his guarantees; Foedera, 
12 I, p. 241. I believe that this perſon has eſcaped the in- 
uſtrious ſearches of our genealogilts. 


+ * Pro millibus libratis terrae; Foedera, T. 1. p. 252. 
The jointure- lands were Jeddewurth, Leſſedwin,  Kyngor, 
and Carel, [Jedburgh, Leſſudden, Kinghorn, and Crail.] 
There is reaſon to ſuſpect, that the jointure - lands fell far 
ſhort of their ſuppoſed value; and, accordingly, any defi- 
ciencies were to be made good out of the caſtles and caſtel- 
lanys of Air, Ruglen, Lanerk, and the rents of Clydeſdalc. 
Kinghorn and Crail were, at that time, part of the jointure- 
lands of the Queen-dowager. 


C. Mel. 199. 


Fordun, 
Is. 37. 


37. 
oece, xiii. 
282. b. 


Fordun, 
ix. 43. 
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Adam Biſhop of Caithneſs, a rigorous exatter 
of tithes, was affaulted in his epiſcopal refidence 
by the men of his dioceſe, and burnt alive. The 
Earl of Orkney and Caithneſs was ſuppoſed to have 
connived at this murder; for, when the - Biſhop 
ſent to implore his aid, he made anſwer, ** = 
the Biſhop come to me, and I will protect him.” 


The Chronicle of Melros conſiders the Biſhop as a 
martyr, becauſe he preferred death to any relax- 


ation of the rigour of juſtice in leyying his canoni- 
cal dues. 

The King was on a journey to England, when 
he heard of this murder. He inſtantly repaired to 
Caithneſs, and executed ſevere juſtice on the 
offenders. It is ſaid, that he put no fewer than 
400 of them to death, and emaſculated their 
children, that the race of ſuch miſcreants might 
be utterly extinguiſhed, I wiſh, and preſume, 
that there may be ſome monaſtic exaggeration in 
the laſt part of the ſtory. Alexander deprived 
the Earl of Caithneſs of his eſtate ; but afterwards 
permitted him to redeem it *. 

1224. 

Alexander levied an aid of L. 10,000, for pro- 

viding portions to his ſiſters. According to the 


—ü— — 


® There is an obſcurity in our hiſtories, concerning the 
Earls of Caithneſs, which I am not able to diſpell. It is 
the opinion generally received, that Alexander II. granted 
the earldom of Caithneſs to Magnus ſecond ton of Gillibride, 
Earl of Angus, in 1222. This is ſcarcely conſiſtent with 
the ſtory which I have juft now related. The only ſolution 
of the difficulty which occurs to me is this: That Harald 
Earl of Caithneis had forfeited in the reign of William the 
Lion: That the crown had divided the eftate, and given 
South-Caithneſs or Sutherland to William Freſekin [ ſheriff 
of Inverneſs in 1204, Calend. of Ancient Charters, p. 337-] 
an North Caithneſs to a younger fon of the family of Angus; 
but that the old family retained poſſeſſion, whereby the 
grants remained, for a ſeaſon, ineffeQuva!. I offer this as a 
eonjecture in a matter very dark and of little moment. 
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+ general cuſtom, all-lands appropriated to 
* uſes, were n from the burden of this 
$ aid “. 14 

1225. 


Pope Honorius IV. authoriſed the Scottiſh 3 2 
Biſhops to hold a provincial council, becauſe they 
had no metropolitan who might appoint them to 
aſſemble. This ſeems to have been occaſioned by 
the reluctance which the Scots expreſſed, about 
that time, at receiving a Legate from Rome. It 
would appear that the permiſſion for holding a 
council was temporary ; Nevertheleſs, the Scot- 1e, A 
tiſh Prelates ſagaciouſly took advantage of its am- * 
biguous ſtile, conſidered it as of perpetual authority, 
and, under its ſanction, held frequent provincial 
councils, without the interpoſition or conſent of 
the * +. 

1228. 1229. 

One Gilleſcop diſturbed the peace of the north; ; Fordun, 
he burnt ſome wooden caſtles in Moray, ſurpriſed, 18 
and flew a Baron, called Thomas of Thirlſtane . 

He afterwards fired Inverneſs, and ſpoiled the 
crown. lands in that neighbourhood. The King went 
againſt him in perſon, but without ſucceſs. Next 
year, the Earl of Buchan, juſticiary of Scotland, 


a 


„ Impoſuit auxilium terrae ſuae decem millia librarum, 
ad maritandum ſuas ſorores, de quo auxilio liberae erant 
* eleemoſinae, quae eatenus- non conſueverant dare auxi- 
* lum;” Fordun, L. ix. c. 43. Here is plainly an aid 
granted out of lands, and it is not mentioned as a new prac- 
tice; ſo that thece mult have been an ex/ent beſore the year 
20: 

+ © Quatenus cum metropolitanum noſcamini non habere, 
* auQoritate noſtra concilium celebretis;“ 14. Kal. Jun. 
1225. See Hiſtorical memorials concerning the provincial coun- 
cils in Scotland, p. 11. 

+ © Occidit quendam latronem II. baronem, ] nomine Tho- 
mas de Thirlſtane, nocte improviſo munitionem ejus inva- 
dens; Fordun, L. ix. c. 47. It is a pleaſant miſtake of 
the tranſcriber, who wrote /atronem inſtead of baronem. 
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was more fortunate ; ſupported by his numerous 
followers, he flew Gilleſeop + and his two ſons: 
1290. 4 
wiv Henry III. invited Alexander to Vork, — 
250 he celebrated Chriſtmas, entertained him in great 
ſtate, and loaded him with preſents. © A prodigal 
* liberality,” ſays M. Paris. It was rather a poli- 
tic expence : For, between ſovereign and ſovereign, 

| the receiver of preſents tacitly acknowledges ſome 

em in the giver. | 

1231. 
Cur. Mel- The Farl of Orkney and Caithneſs was mur- 
ros, 201. dered in his own houſe by his ſervants, and after- 
wards burnt. This was a ſtudied retaliation for 
the murder of the Biſhop of Caithneſs in 1222, of 
which the Earl was held a partaker. 
| 1233. 2 
Foedera, 1. The Archbiſhop of York refolved to aſſert his 
3%, right of officiating at the coronation of the Scot- 
tiſh Kings. Henry gave an ill- timed approbation 
of this 11]-timed claim. 
| Chr. Mel. Ermengarde, the widow of William the Lion, 
209, died in a venerable old age, with a fair fame. 
She was interred at the monaſtery of St Edward 
of Balmurinach [or Balmerino] which ſhe had 
founded. 
Wig Dervorguil *, the daughter of Alan Lord of 
Galloway, married John de Balliol Lord of Ber- 
nard caſtle. * , 


+ He is probably the ſame perſon who is termed Gilleſcop 
M*Scolane in Stat. Alex. II. c. 17. 


This Lady's name is ftrangely diverſified by hiſtorians. 
Dornagilla, Derveguldis, Dervagulda, Dervogilla, are ſome 
of the variations of it. Edward I. when ſummoning her to 
the Welſh wars in 1276, calls her Dervergoyll de Balliol ,* 
Foedera, T. ii. p. 76. She is called Dernergulla de Gall- 
wayth, about 19no Edward I. Calendars of antient charters, 
p. 108. In her foundation grant of Balliol college, ſhe calls 
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Alan Lord of Galloway, conſtable of Scotland; C. Nel abr, 
died, leaving three daughters, co-heirefles. 1ſt, :0z. M. 
Helen the wife of Roger de Quinci, Earl of Win- * 
cheſter ; 2d, Dervorguil the wife of John de Bal- 
liol Lord of Bernard caſtle ; 3d, Chriitian the wife 
of William des Forts, fon of the Earl of Albe- 
marle. Dervorguil and Chriſtian were the iſſue 

of his marriage with Margaret daughter of David 
Earl of Huntington +. 

The natives of Galloway were unwilling to 
have their country parcelled out to various Lords; 
and, therefore, they requeſted Alexander to aſ- 
ſume the lordſhip, in prejudice of the right heirs 
of Alan. The King, preferring juſtice to ambi- 
tion, rejected their requeſt. 

They next requeſted, that Thomas, the baſtard And. Win! 
ſon of Alan, might be appointed their Lord. w_—_ 
This alſo having been denied, they broke out into library. 
open rebellion. Headed by the baſtard, and Gil- For. K. 48. 
rodh, an Iriſh chief, they burſt into Scotland with 
mercileſs fury. Alexander led an army againſt 
them; he was intangled amid moraſſes, and in 


herſelf Dervorguil ; Balliofergus, p. 25. The inſcription on 
her ſeal runs thus, S. Dervorgille de Balliol filie Alani de Ga- 
lewad. See Balliofergus, p. 4. 


+ The Chronicle of Metros, p. 201. and Fordun, L. ix. c. 
48. expreſsly ſay, that Helen, Counteſs of Wincheſter, was 
the eldeſt filter. Accordingly, we find that her huſband held 
the office of coaſtable. It is certain that ſhe had children: 1. 
Eliſabeth ihe wife of Alexander Comyn Earl of Buchan, con- 
ſtable between 1264 and 1270; 2. Margaret the wife of 
William de Ferreriis Earl of Derby; 3. Ela the wife of 
Alan la Zouche. It is certain, that none of her deſcendants 
laid claim to the crown of Scotland after the death of the 
Maiden of Norway. Hence it may be concluded, that the 
Counteſs of Wincheſter was the daughter of Alan of Gallo- 
way, by a former marriage, aud had no connection with the 
Royal family. Alan of Galloway, after the death of Mar- 
you of Scotland, married, in 1228, a daughter of Hugh de 

acy 3 Fordun, L. ix. c. 47. 
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imminent hazard, Ferquhard Earl of Roſs &“ ex- 
tricated him by aſſfaulting the rebels in the rear. 
They were diſcomfited with great flanghter. The 


furvivors fought and obtained the King's merey. 


Alexander reſtored Galloway to the heirs of Alan. 
The baſtard and Gilrodh eſcaped into Ireland. 
Next year, they returned with Iriſh auxiharies. 
Gilrodh, at landing, burnt his veſſels, as if reſolved 
to conquer or die; yet he ſurrendered himfelf to 


the Earl of March without reſiſtance. Borh he 


Pocdera, i. 


$343" 335. 


Chr. Mel. 
203. 


— 


bid, 203. 
Foed. i. 
370. 379 


and the baſtard were pardoned. His wretched 
Itrſhmen ſtraggled towards the Clyde, in hopes of 
diſcovering a paſlage home. The citizens of Glaſ- 
roſe in arms, and beheaded them all but two, 
whom they ſent to be hanged and quartered at 
Edinburgh: | | 


1234. 

At the requeſt of Heap Pope Gregory IX. ex- 
horted Alexander to perform the conditions of the 
old treaty between Henry II. and William the 
Lion. A ſtrange requeſt, and an exhortation no 
leſs ſtrange! It ſeems that Henry was willing to 
forget, and that the Pope knew not the inſtru- 
ment of reſtitution granted by Richard I. 

1235. | 

Marjory, ſiſter of the King of Scots, married 
Gilbert Earl Marſhal of England at Berwick. 
1230. | | 

Henry and Alexander had an interview at New- 
caſtle f. Henry beſtowed the Manor of Driffeld 


—_— 
— — 


In the Chronicle of Melros, he is called Comer Rofſenſis 
Machentagard ; but, in moſt of the MSS. of Fordun, T homas 
Raſſen. Machentagard ; ſo that the name and quality of this 


Warrior are uncertain, 


+ Alexander II. and Alexander III. made frequent viſits 
to the Engliſh court, I make mention of ſuch viſits only as 


are diſtinguiſhed by ſome circumſtance relative to hiſtory or 


manners. 


on the Queen of Scots, for life. At another time 
he beſtowed on her the Manor of Staunton. 
| 1237. 


— p EE eee i ES — 


John the Scot, Earl of Cheſter, died, [25th A. Bart, 


June] without iſſue, 
An agreement was concluded berween Henry 
and Alexander, through the mediation of Eudes le 
Blanc L'Aleran, Cardinal-deacon, the Pope's le- 
gate, [at York, towards the end of September.] 
I. Alexander claimed the counties of Northum- 
berland, Cumberland and Weſtmoreland, in right 
of inheritance, 2. He demanded ſatisfaction for 
I 5000 merks, paid, as he contended, to John King 
ot England, by William King of Scots, under con- 
dition, that Henry and Richard, the ſons of John, 
ſhould marry Margaret and Iſabella, the daughters 
of William, which condition had not been per- 
formed. 3. He mentioned a treaty, by which 
Henry had become' bound to marry Marjory, 
another daughter of William. | | 
Henry offered to fettle on Alexander, lands in 
Northumberland and Cumberland, of the yearly 
value of two hundred pounds, in full of all claims f. 
To this Alexander  confented, did homage to 
Henry for the equivalent, and ſwore fealty to him. 
At the deſire of Alexander, the Earls of Fife and 
Menteth, and many more of the principal Barons 
of Scotland, became bound, by oath, to maintain 
this agreement. ES 
The Queen of Scots, declining in her health * 
vainly ſought relief at the ſhrine of Ihomas a Bec- 


— 


* 


+ From a charter among the records of England, of which 
I have a copy, it appears that Henry III. granted to Alex- 
ander the manors of Langwatheby, Salekild, Scotteby, Sou- 
reby, Carlaton, and fixty pounds out of the manor of. Pain- 
dred. . N a 
Bocce, who was a phyſician, ſays, Ex putrefacto jam 
© longo tempore utero 3? L. xiii. fol. 284. b. Henry per- 

Vol. I. * 


I 203, 204. 
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ket. . She expired in the arms * her two bro- 
thers, 4th March 1232: 70 | 


Alexander l War 45 hter of ingel- 
ram de Couci, a great Vary, in Picardy, [at Rokef- 
burgh, 15th May.] 

Mary de Couci was provided in a third of the 
royal revenues. This third amounted to upwards 
of 4000 merks. M. Paris eſteems it an ample 
proviſion. 

Edward, the ſon. of Henry III. was born, [18th 
June] ; the Papal legate, although not in prieſt's 
orders, baptiſed him. It ſeems that, in the church 
of Rome, this is no irregularity g. 

In this year, Hubert de Burgh, the great mĩniſ- 
ter of England, was accuſed of various miſde- 
meanours. One of the charges againſt him is 
connected with the hiſtory of Scotland. It was 
urged, That, whereas William King of "xn 
* had delivered two of his daughters 4, oh Kin 
* of England, under condition, that the Adel 
5 ſhould be married to Henry Prince of England ; 

or, in the event of his death, to Richard Earl of 
Cornwall; and, as marriage-portions with them, 
* had paid 15000 marks, and had renounced his 
claims to - three northern counties; yet, that 
Hubert himſelf had taken her to wife, while * 


_ 1 * 1 
— - 


— 


mitted her to bequeath, by teſtament, the rents and profits 
of the mangrs of Staunton and Driffeld, from Michaelmas 
1238, to Martinmas 1240. He had granted theſe manors to 
her for her life; Foedera, T. i. p. 379. 2 iſt February 1237-8. 


+ The biſhop of Carliſle catechiſed him in his cradle. 
© Infantem catechiſavet z”+M. Paris, p. 330. What was 
the infantine creed of Edward I. we know not; when of 
maturer years, he believed with Julius Czfar, Cicero de oficiis, 
L. iii. 


Si violandum eſt jus imperii gratia 


+ Violandum eſt,” 
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ry was under age, and incapable of ſolemnizing 

marriage: That, in conſeqvence of this, Henry * 
had been obliged to compound with the King of 
Scots for breach of treaty, by ſettling lands on 
him to the yearly amount of 200 pounds.” 

The defence made by Hubert was,“ That he 
knew nothing of any treaty for marrying the Prin- 
ceſs of Scotland to 7 by or Richard: That the 
treaty bore, that the Princeſſes ſhould be beſtow- 
2 in marriage by. the King of England, with the 
approbation of his nobility : That accordingly, 
the eldeſt was ſo beſtowed in marriage on him, 
Hubert. For this, he appealed to public inſtru- 
ments, under the hands and ſeals of Pandolph, the 
Pope's Legate, of the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
the Biſhops, Earls, and Barons of England.” He 
added, That ſuch treaty, had it indeed exiſted, 
* would have been no bar to the marriage; for 
that Henry himſelf was then of an age tomarry 
* the Princeſs, had he been ſo inclined.” This 
was legally true; for Henry, at that time, had at- 
tained to the age of fourteen. 

If the controverted article exiſted, we muſt ad- 
mire the effrontery of Hubert; if not, the igno- 
rance or malice of his accuſers. 

Eudes le Blanc L'Aleran, the Cardinal Legate, ,, Paris, 
came into Scotland, and held a provincial council 336. 
at Edinburgh. Alexander ſtrenuouſſy oppoled 
this viſitation. To receive a Legate, whoſe origi- 
nal commiſſion reſpected England alone, might 
have been interpreted in a ſenſe prejudicial to the 
independency of the Scottiſh church. It is report- 
ed, that Alexander conſented to his admiſſion, at 
the joint requeſt of the nobility of both kingdoms, 
and that he inſiſted for, and obtained a written de- 
claration from the Legate, that this ſhould not be 
drawn into precedent. Certain it is, that the Le- 
gate proceeded not beyond Edinburgh, and that 
Alexander avoided his preſence, 


Lo SS * oo 


DS a + &S <6 a 4c 2 


ix. 3 2 that the high-ſpirited Pontiff, 
Rainald. 
et 1346. hed reaſons, 


17 
Principal towns on this fide the ſea “, and having 


collected a large ſum. of money, ſecretly, and with- 
out leave aſked, he departed from Scotland. 
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Legate, ſays M. Paris,  fojoutned- in the 


Such was the mag of Alexander II. 
egory IX. ſubmit- 
ted to ſoothe him dy 2 detail of ſpecious and affec- 
to evince the propriety of a 

in Scotla The church of Scotland,” 
ſays that Pope. acknowledges the Romiſh ſee as 
her immediate mother in things ſpiritual. To 


leave her deſtitute of the conſolation of a Legate 


from us, would be an indignity which we cannot 
in conſcience allow. Were we, by our Legate, 
to viſt the church of England, and yet negle& 
* the neighbouring church of Scotland, ſhe might 
4 . us deſtitute of maternal affection 4.” _ 

"Q?:; t 1241. . 

A ſon was born to Alexander at Rokeſburgh 
(4th September,) and named Alexander. 
| 1242. 

In conſequence of the treaty of York c 1237, 
Henry aſſigned to Alexander a tent of two hundred 
pounds Sterling, out of the three northern counties. 

Purpoſing to go beyond ſeas, he confided to 
Alexander the care of the northern borders. This 
confidence does honour to both Kings. 5) 
This year produced an event remarkable in its 
nature and conſequences. Henry Earl of Athole 


— —— 


* « fare non tranſit; ſed in bonis civitatibus commorans 


© ciſmarinis, vocavit epiſcopos et nobiles terrae bevefictatos ;“ 


M. Paris, p. 336. By Mare, is meant, accotding to the 
language of thoſe times, Mare Scotticum, or the Frith of 
— a Bona civitaver, a tranſlation of bonnes villes, is a Gal 
lici 

+ © Ne a nobis A ediane materna ſpoliari ſe crederet.” 
The expreſſion is fingular; it was when a Legate did viſit 


Scotland, that the church of Scotland © affectione materna 
© le ſpoliatam credidit.” 
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had iſſue, two daughters, Iſabel and Fernelith. chr. Done. 
Ifabel, the elder, married Thomas of Galloway, MSs. tz. 
brother of Alan Lord of Galloway. Fernelith, For- ir- 8. 
the younger. married David de Haſtings, Patrick, 
the only child of Iſabel, was a youth of diſtinguiſh- 
ed accompliſhments, in the of that age. |, M. Paris, 
At a tournament on the Engliſh borders, he chanc- 39). 
ed to overthrow W. Biſſet. Hence a fatal animo- 
ſity aroſe ; the Karl of Athole was murdered at 
Haddington. 'Fhat the murder might be conceal- 
— the aſſaſſins fired the houſe in which he lodged. 
he ſuſpicion fell on Biſſet v. The Scottiſh nobi- 
er par: and ſought his life. They were 
by Patrick Earl of March, in that age the moſt 
— of the ſouthern Barons; they were ex- 
cited to vengeance by David de Haſtings, who had 
married the aunt ws heir of Athole. 

Biflet, in order to juſtify himfelt, procured - 
tence of excommunication againſt all the murderers 
to be publiſhed, not only in his own chapel, but in 
all the churches of the kingdom. He demanded 
the protection of the King; he urged that he was 
50 miles diſtant from Haddington at the time of 
the murder; and he offered to maintain his inno- 
cence by ſingle combat. The young Queen offer. 
ed to make oath, © That Biſſet had never deviſed a 
crime fo enormous f.“ A trial by jury was al- 
lowed : But he rejected it, don account of the 


* Authors differ as to the ſuppoſed chief of the conſpira- 
tors, Fordun ſays, it was Walter; others, William hiñ nephew. 
If Walter, he was probably the uncle of the Earl of Athole, 
married to the ſiſter of Thomas of Galloway; Chr. Melros. 
ad ann. 1231. The Chronicle of Melros calls the younger 
Biſſet, — Theſe dilcrepancies, however, affect not the 


tory i 


* 5 juramentum praeſtare parata fuit, quod nun- 
quam dictus Dominus W. tantum defas attemptare diſpo- 
uit 3? Fordus, L. ix. c. . 
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* malevolence of the people, and the Sr, cone 
* reſentment of his enemies.” | 

All that the King could beim in favour of 
Biſſet, was, that he ſhould forfeit his eſtates; and be 
baniſhed from Scotland. Still his accaſers ſecretly 


_ ſought to flay him. During no leſs than three 


M. Paris, 
432+ 


Foedera, 
i. 426. 


M. Paris, 
432» 


Ibid. 436. 


months, the King concealed him in retreats inac- 
ceſſible to their vengeance. Biſlet eſcaping into 
England, ungratefully fought to embroil the two 
nations in his own quarrel ; he pretended, « That 
Alexander, being the vaſſal of Henry, had no 
right to inffict ſuch puniſhments on his nobles, 
* without the permiſſion of his liege Lord.” He 
added with equal meanneſs, though, perhaps, with 
more truth, © That Geoffry de Marais, a traitor 
+ who! had eſcaped from priſon in England, was 
0 recetved and protected at the court of Alexan- 


der.“ Again appealing to his ſword, in proof of 


his innocence, he made a vow, © for the falva- 
tion of Athole's foul and his own, t repair to the 
* Holy Land, and never to return.” A ſingular vow 
to be made by one whoſe conſcience was clear ! 

It is unneceſſary to add, that the kindred of 
Biſſet were involved in his ruin. 

1244. 

Jealouſies now aroſe between the two nations. 
Mary de Couci, of a family unfavourable to Eng- 
land, was ſuſpected to have a dangerous influence 
over her huſband Alexander. It was reported to 
Henry, that Alexander had ſaid, "That he owed 
no homage to England for any part of his terri- 
* tories, and would perform none.” Henry ſecret- 
ly applied for ſuccours from the Earl of Flanders, 
and inſtigated no fewer than #wenty-twwa Iriſh. chiefs 
to invade Scotland; intercepted the troops lent to 
the aid of Alexander, by John de Couci, his bro- 
ther- in- law; aflembled a numerous army at New- 
caſtle, and prepared to invade Scotland. The pre- 
texts for this rupture were, That Alexander had 
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' leagued himſelf with France, and had afforded an 
aſylum to Geoffry de Marais, and other Engliſh 
offenders.“ This was Biſſet's charge; That 
Walter Comyn Earl of Menteth had given um- 
* brage to England, by erecting two caſtles, the 
one in Galloway, the other in Lothian *.” 

The deſcription which M. Paris gives of ihe 
Scottiſh. army, deſerves to be remembered. Alex- 
ander,“ ſays he, was a devout, uptight, and 

* courteous perſon, juſtly beloved by all the Engliſh 
nation, no leſs than by his own ſubjects. "His 

© army was numerous and brave; he had Iooo 
* horſemen tolerably mounted, though not indeed 
© on Spaniſh or Italian horſes: His infantry ap- 

proached to Too, ooo, all unanimous, all ani- 
* mated by the exhortations of their clergy, and 
by confeſſion, courageouſly to fight and r olutely 
to die in the juſt defence of their native land.” 
By the mediation of Richard Earl of Cornwall, 


and the reſt of the Engliſh. nobility, a peace was Foedera, 


concluded [at Newcaſtle.] Alexander became en- 
gaged to live in amity with England, and never to 
aid her enemies, unleſs the Engliſh ſhould do him 
wrong |. 

I245. 


1. 429. 


Pope Innocent IV. iſſued an order, That then. i. 433. 


* papal delegates for trying Scottiſh eccleſiaſtical 
* cauſes ſhould hold their fittings, . either within 
Scotland, or within the dioceſes of Carliſle and 
Durham, but never within the dioceſe of York.” 
The meaning of this was, that the Archbiſhop of 
York might not, from being frequently the Pope's 
delegate, revive the ancient and contelted claim of 
his Be to clerical obedience in Scotland. 


fr 


— CT — 


From Fordun, L. ix. c. 61. it appears, that one of the 
caſtles was that called the Hermitage in Liddeſdale. 


{ © Nifi nos injuſte gravent;“ Foedera, T. i. p. 429. 


M. Paris, 


Ghe, Stet 516, 


ro. H. 63, and, it being denied, he reſolved to force it . 


j 
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2 12 F 

4 de C Earl of Wincheſter, 7 2 had 
married one of the co-heireſles of Alan Lord of 
Galloway, was ſuddenly beſieged in his caſtle by 
his vaſſals, whom his oppreſſion had exaſperated. 
Armed at all points, he allied forth, cut a 
through the enemy, and inſtantly ſought redreſs 
from Alexander. Alexander chaſtiſed the inſur- 
gents, and re- inſtated the Earl of Wincheſter. 
1249. 

Angus of Ar le had been wont to do homage 
to the King of Norway for certain iſlands. Alex- 
ander required that homage to be done to himſelf, 


While engaged in this enterpriſe, he was ſeized with 
a burning fever, and died in the iſland of +, 
near the ſound of Mull, Fen July,] in the gilt 


year of his age, and 35th of his reign. 
His body was conveyed to the abbey of Melros t. 


His duſt is now mingled with the duſt of many a 


. Douglas. 


— 
—— A. * „* 


— * 


® It appears from the * of Aberbrothock, vol. 1. ſol. 
23. that, in the preceding year, Alexander had marched an 
army into 1 % Dominus Rex habuit exercitum cum 
© eo in Ergadia, ann. Dom. 1248.” It is probable, that this 
expedition proved unſucceſsful, although hiſtory has Gn 
no circumſtance concerning it. 


+ © Erray, namit by the Eriſche Ellan Erray, ane ** of 
* halife myle large and halffe myle braid, guid main land, in- 
© habit and manurit, fruitfull of corne and paſtorage, with a- 
« bundance of Fiſching * Archdean Monro, p. 19. 


t It is generally ſuppoſed, that the large marble ſtone ail 
to be ſeen at the Abbey of Melros is the monument of Alex- 
ander II. Mr Mila, Deſcription of the pariſh of Metros, p. . 
conjectures that it is placed over the body of Waldeve, 
eſteemed a faint by the Romiſh church. This Waldeve was 
the ſon of the Queen of David I. He is called the uncle of 
Malcolm IV. in the Chronicle of Melros; hence Mr Milo 
erroneouſly concludes, p. 23. that he was the fon of David 1. 
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Alexander II. was one of the wiſeſt princes that 
ever reigned over Scotland. Steadineſs and mag- 
nanimity are the ſtriking features of his character. 
The ſtatutes of Alexander, twenty-five in num- 
ber, have been publiſhed by Skene . There are 
ſeveral of them that require a commentary. 
Alexander had a particular kindneſs for the 
mendicant friras of the order of St Dominic, called 
with us the black friars : For them he founded no spotſ. relig. 
fewer than eight monaſteries, at Edinburgh, Berwick, uſes, 15. 
Air, Perth, Aberdeen, Elgin, Stirling, and Inverneſs. 
Boece ſuppoſes that Alexander ſaw Dominic in 
France, about the year 1217; the fight of à living Boge i. 
ſaint may have made an impreſſion on his young © 
mind : But perhaps he conſidered the mendicant 
friars as the cheapeſt ecclefiaſtics: His revenues 
could not ſupply the coſtly inſtitution of Ciſtertians 
and canons regular, in which his great-grandfather 
David I. took delight. 


—_— 


® In ſome ancient MSS. certain ſtatutes are aſcribed to 
David I. which Skene, on the authority of other MSS. has 
aſcribed to Alexander IT. They are theſe following : 


Alexander II. by Skene. David I. in M88. 
e. 4. - = - c. 31. 
e. 5. — — — c. 34. 
c. ©. - - - c. 43. 
P c. 33. 
C. 8. ® = * C. 35. 
E. 1 To Se. ® = Cs 24 
c. 16. - — I 88 
C. 19. ® K ® C. 19. K 


The MSS. mention particular years in which ſome ſtatutes 
were enacted, as 1230, 1244, 1248. This, however, is not 
of much authority; for the MSS. ſuppoſe the firſt ſtatute to 
have been enacted in 1212, before the acceſſion of Alexander 
IT. and another ſtatute to have been enacted in the year of 
the firſt coronation of Philip King of France, that is; Philip 
the Auguſt, who had reigned for upwards of 3o years before 
the acceſſion of Alexander II. | 


Vol. I. 2 


Ohr. Mel. 


219, 
- * 


. 


Ford. x. 1. 
* * 8 


c us 1 
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1249. 

LEXANDER II. was ſucceeded by his only 

ſon, Alexander III. a child in his eighth 
car. Bey: ed | 
: Some of the Scottiſh counſellors objected 
againſt the coronation of the young King. They 
ſaid, * That the day appointed for that ceremo- 
ny was unlucky *, and that the King previous 
* to his coronation ought to receive the order of 
* Knighthood.” William Comyn Earl of Men- 
teth overcame the ſcruples of ſuperſtition and chi- 
valry; he reprefented the hazard of a delay, and 


propoſed, that the Biſhop of St. Andrew's ſhould 


perform hoth ceremonies. To this artful propoſi- 
tion all aſſented, and the infant monarch was pla- 


ced on the throne of his anceſtors, [13th July.] 


Ford. X. 3. 


The coronation-oath was read in Latin, and 


then expounded in French. 


The danger which the Earl of Menteth appre- 
hended from a delay was this. It appears, that 
Henry had ſolicited a mandate from Pope Inno- 
cent IV. That Alexander, being his liegeman, 
ſhould not be anointed or crowned without his per- 
« miſhon.' He alſo requeſted a grant of the tenth 


of the eccleſiaſtical revenues in Scotland. The 


Pope honeſtly and peremptorily rejected both re- 
queſts; the fir/t as derogating from the honour of 
a ſovereign prince; the /econd, as unexampled. 
a 1250. | 
In this year the form of the Scottiſh coin was 
changed, and the croſs, which formerly went no 


/ 


_— 


* 


* Fordun ſagaciouſly obſerves, + That unlucky days are 
only to be regarded in matters depending upon celeſtial in- 
* fluences, as the times of ſowing ſeed, felling trees, or let: 
ting blood;” L. x. c. i. | * 


% 
* * 
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farther than the inner circle, was extended to the 
ciroumference. 


| 1251. 

It appears, that they who had the management Chir. Mor, 
of public affairs at this time, endeavoured, by va». ©” 
rious methods, to circumſcribe the power of the 
clergy. Pope Innocent IV. took the alarm, and 

directed a bull to the Biſhops of Lincoln, Worcel- 
ter, and Litchfield, by which he required them to 
examine into the abuſes ſaid to prevail in Scot- 
land; on theſe delegates, he conferred ample 
powers of excommunication. It is probable, that 
this bull was never tranſmitted to the Engliſh 
Biſhops : Certain it is, that no hiſtorian makes 
any mention of it *. 

Alexander had been betrothed to Margaret, the 1. Paris, 
daughter of Henfy III. in 1242; their nuptials 39+. . 
were celebrated at York, [26th December.] _ _— 

Her portion was 5000 merks: It will be re- Foed. i. 
membered, that Henry paid 30,000 merks to the 457+ 301. 
Emperor Frederick with his filter Iſabella. 
Alexander did homage to Henry for his Eng- M. Paris, 
liſh poſſeſſions. Henry, through mean and ſhallow 554 555: 
policy, demanded homage alſo for the kingdom of 
Scotland, according to the uſage recorded in many 
chranicles f. But Alexander, with prudence and 


* 


2 * 


— — 
— 


* It is dated in the eighth year of the pontificate of a Pope 
Innocent. It appears from the bull that the King of Scots 
was at that time a minor. The only King of Scots who was 
a minor in the eighth year of a Pope named. Innocent, was 
Alexander III. He began to reign in 1249, aged nine 
years, and was eleven years old in 1251, the eighth year of 
the pontificate of Innocent IV. This curious ihitrument has 
hitherto remained unknown; I have therefore printed it in 
the appendix. 1 


+ * Prout evidenter in chronieis locis multis ſcribitur;“ 
M. Paris, p. 554. 
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veſolution, ſuperior to his years, made anſwer, 
That he had been invited to York to marry the 
* Princeſs of England, not to treat of affairs of 
* ſtate; and that he could not take a ſtep fo im- 
portant without the knowledge and approbation 
of his Parliament.“ | 

Henry pretended to have made a diſcovery of a 
plot againſt Alexander: He accuſed Alan Dure- 
ward, [or Oftiarius * ,] juſticiary of Scotland, 
For that he and his aſſociates had ſent meſſen- 
gers, accompanied with preſents to the Pope, ſo- 
< liciting the legitimation of his daughters by the 
King's ſiſter; whereby, in the event of the 
King's death, they might ſucceed as lawful heirs 
of the kingdom of Scotland.” This dark ſtory 
is related in the Chronicle of Melros. It is plain. 
the King's ſiſter muſt have been a baſtard ; for Joan 
of England had' no children, and Mary de. Couci, 
married in 1239, could not have had a daughter 


Ford. x. 4. the mother of children in 1251. Fordun, with 


more plauſibility, ſays, that Alan Dureward had 
married a baſtard daughter of Alexander II. and 
that he had procured her to be legitimated by 
Robert Abbot of Dunfermline, chancellor of Scot- 

land. The event which followed was ſingular ; 


Chr. Mel. the Chancellor reſigned the ſeals, quitted his abbey, 


219. 


M. Paris, 
$$$» 


Ibid, 571. 


and aſſumed the habit of a monk at Newbottle. 
In 1253, Alan Dureward followed Henry into 
France, and ſerved in his army. He ingratiated 
himſelf with Henry, and, in his turn, became the 
accuſer of his ene mies. 

At the York congreſs, Henry undertook to ſend 
a truſty counſelor into Scotland, who might act 
in coucert with the Scottiſh nobles, as guardians 
of the young King, Geoffry of Langley, keeper 


— 2 


Dure ward is alſo called L'Huiſſier, which has the ſame 
ſigniſication. 
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of the royal foreſts, was intruſted with this delicate 

commiſſion, a man odious in England, from the 

nature of his office, and {till more from the ſeveri- 

ty with which he diſcharged it. The Scottiſli ba- 

rons, diſguſted at his inſolence, ſoon expelled him. 
1254. 

For the aid of the Holy Land, Innocent IV. Foedera, 
granted to the King of England a twentieth of the 317. 
eceleſiaſtical revenues of Scotland during three 
years. This grant was renewed in 1255, for one 
year more. ; 

Simon de Mountfort, the great Earl of Leiceſter, n 5 
was fent into Scotland, charged with a ſecret com- 
miſſion from Henry III. The nature of the com- 
miſſion may be conjectured from the tranſactions 
of the following year. 

FF 1255. 

At this period The Comyns held the principal M. Paris, 
fway in Scotland. Robert de Ros and John de 6%. 
Balliol, two barons of their party, had the-name 
of Regents f. | 

Their opponents were numerous and mighty. Poedera, i. 
The chief were Patrick Earl of March, Maliſe 359. 
Earl of Strathern, Neil Earl of Carrick, Robert 
de Brus, Alexander the Steward: of Scotland, and 
Alan Dureward. Henry III. eſpouſed the intereſts 
of this party. He declared, that he would protect Ibid. 
them againſt the enemies of the King of Scots, 
and the gainſayers' of Queen Margaret J. He, 


— * 


® It is reported, that about this time there were no fewer 
than thirty-two knights in Scotland of the name uf Comyn; 
Fordun, L. X. c. 11. | 

+ There were, ſays Fordun, L. x. c. 5. as many Kings 
as counſellors, and the nation was univerſally opprefled. 

} © Qui rebelles extiterint chariſhmae filiae noſtrae Mar- 
* garetae Reginae Scotiac ;“ Foedera, L. i. p. 559. In that 
age rebelles meant no more than is implied zu the old Evglith 
word gainſayeri. 


M. Paris, 


610. 


Foedera, i. 


558. 


M. Paris, 
5 610. 


M. Paris, 


611. 
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moreover, promiſed to make no attempt to ſeize 
the perſon, or impair the dignity of the King; 
and that he never would confent to the diflolution 
of his marriage with the Queen. What obliged 
Henry to make ſuch a declaration is unknown. 

He diſpatched Richard de Clare Earl of Glou- 
ceſter, and John Maunſel, to. Scotland, under pre- 
tence of inquiring into the condition of the Scot- 
tiſh Queen, but, in truth, to counſel the diſcon- 
tented nobles, and to forward their enterpriſe. 

Many were the grievances of the young lady. 
„She was confined in the caſtle of Edinburgh, a 
* ſad and ſolitary place, without verdure, and, by 
* reaſon of its vicinity to the ſea, unwholeſome: 
* She was not permicted to make excurſions 
* through the kingdom, nor to chuſe her female 
© attendants: And laſtly, ſhe was excluded from 
© all conjugal intercourſe with her huſband, who 
* by this time had compleated his fourteenth 
* year.” N 

Redreſs of her laſt grievance was inſtantly pro- 
cured; redreſs of her other grievances was pro- 


miſed &. 


Chr. Mel. 
220. 


As the family of Balliol, the regent, had ſo 
near pretenſions to the crown of Scotland, it 
might ſeem unjuſtifiable in him to keep the King 
ſeparated from his ſpouſe. | 

While the Comyns and their aſſociates were en- 
gaged in preparations for holding a parliament at 
Stirling, the Earl of March, Alan Dureward, 
and the other leaders of their party, ſurprized the 
caſtle of Edinburgh, and procured the liberty of 
the King and Queen ; or rather, according to the 
Scottiſh mode, gave them new maſters. 


HY 


* « Fecerunt eos /icenter in uno leQo, ut ſponſum et ſpon- 
* fam, condormire ;” M. Paris, p. 611, 
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Io ſecond this enterprize, Henry led his army pq... i. 

towards the Scottiſh borders, proclaiming, never- go. 561. 

theleſs, his pacific intentions, and his zeal for the | 

rights and liberties of Scotland, [25th Auguſt.] po dera, 
Alexander and his Queen had an interview i. 5 2. 

with Henry at Werk caſtle in Northumberland. 

Their fafe conduct imported, That they and 

* their retinue ſhould not tarry in England, unleſs 

* with the general approbation of -the Scottiſh 

* nobility E | 
Henry had an interview with Alexander at — 

Rokeſburgh. The government of Scotland was Mel. 227. 

ſettled, by the advice of Henry, Gamelin, chan- «5 

cellor of Scotland, and Biſhop- elect of St Andrew's, 8 

William de Bondington Biſhop of Glaſgow, Cle- 

ment Biſhop of Dunblane, William Comyn Earl 

of Menteth, Alexander Comyn Earl of Buchan, 

William of Marre Earl of Marre, John de Balliol, 

Robert de Ros, John Comyn, William Wiſheart 

Archdeacon of St Andrew's “, and many more 


1 * — 


— 
1 . * * . . 


+ © Promifimus etiam eis fideliter, quod nec ipſe Rex et 
* Regina, nec aliquis ex ſuis, quos ſecum ducent, infra reg- 
num noſtrum moram facient, nifi de omnium magnatum 
© Scotiae voluntate;“ Foedera, T. i. p. 562. 


® There are characters of ſome of the perſons here named 
to be found in Fordun, I do not chuſe to interweave them 
into my work, but place them in a note. Gamelin 
Biſhop of St Andrew's ; Stctit contra reges horrendos, ficut et 
Moſes, in portentis et figms ; L. x. c. 23. Alexander had diſ- 
putes with Gamelin z hence the King became Pharaoh, and 
the Biſhop Moſes. I wiſh that the impertinence of applying 
{cripture characters had been confined to ſuch illiterate times. 
William de Bondipgton, Biſhop of Glaſgow, digg 1258; 
Vir dapfilis et liberalis in omnibus ; L. x. c. 11. Clement 
Biſhop of Dunblane, died 1266; Variarum linguarum inter- 
pres aloquentiſhmus, vir potens ſermone et opere coram Deo et 
hominibus ; L. X. c. 11, William Comyn Earl of Menteth, 
died 1258; Vir providus conſilio, flremms miles —experientia 
Plura providebat ; L. x. Cc. 1. William of Marre Earl of 
Marre; his portrait diſplays genius in the painter: In malis 
ertibus ingenioſus ſatis ; L. x. e. 10, John Comyn; he is ſaid 


Chr. Mel- 
08, 221. 


Foedera, i. 
366. 


ru un _— wy 
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were removed from the King's council and depriv- 
ed of their ſecular offices. 

The King declared, that he would not reſtore 
them to favour, until they had attoned for their 
offences againſt the King of England as well as 

againſt himſelf. 

There was, however, 2 Wi added, that they 
might be reſtored to favour, ſhould Scotland be 
invaded by any foreign Prince. 

The Chronicle of Melros ſays, that the Bishops 
of St Andrew's and Glaſgow, and the Earl of 
Menteth, were diſgraced, becauſe they would not 


ſer their ſeals to an inſtrument prejudicial to the 


honour of the royal family and the nation. 

This, it would ſeem, alludes to the model of 
government which was ſettled at Rokeſburgh, [2oth 
September 1255,] and was to ſubſiſt for ſeven 
years “, that is, until Alexander ſhould have attain- 
ed the age of twenty-one, 

By it, the following perſons were appointed re- 
gents of the kingdom, and guardians of the King 
and Queen: 1. Richard Inverkeithen Biſhop of 
Dunkeld, 2. Peter de Ramſay "my of Aber- 
deen. 3. Malcolm Earl of Fife. Patrick Earl 
of Dunbar or March. 5. Maliſe Earl of Strathern. 
6. Nigel Earl of Carrick. 7. Alexander the 
Steward of Scotland. 8. Robert de Brus. 9. 
Alan Dureward. 1o. Walter de Moray, II. 
David de Lindeſay. 12. William de Brechin. 
13. Robert de Meyners. 14. Gilbert de Hay. 


wm. 


to have been, vir ad rapinam et temeritatem expeditus ; L. x. 
c. 10. William Wiſheart, Archdeacon of St Andrews ; 
wir magnae ſagacitatis et aflutiae ; L. x, c. 27. He was 
afterwards Biſhop of St Andrew's, chancellor, and chief 
miniſter. When he was appointed to the ſee of St An- 
drew's, he was rector or prebendary of 22 churches ; I. x. c. 

28. He became a Biſhop, potius ſimulatione, quam religi igione ; 
plus regis timore quam fui amore. There is ſenſe in this gingle. 


* Alexander was born 4th September 1241. 
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Ys: Hugh Gifford f. Vacancies were to be ſup- 
plied by the ſurviving regents. The crown- rents, 
wards, and efcheats were to be at their diſpoſal : 
Bat it was provided, that the caſtody of all royal 
caſtles ſhould remain with the preſent poſſeſſors. 
Alexander promiſed to the King of England, 
that he would treat his daughter with conjugal af- 
fection and all due honour: And to the regents, 
that he would ratify all their covenants and rea- 
ſonable grants. He made Patrick Earl of March 
ſwear upon the King's ſoul f, that theſe engagements 
ſhoulck be fulfilled ; and he ſubjected himſelf to the 
papal cenſures, ſhould he fail in performance. 


This ſingular inſtrument was depoſited in the Foedera i. 


hands of Henry III. $67. 


The affairs of Scotland being thus ſettled; Hen- M: Pans, 


ty proceeded to take cogniſance of the offences of 
John de Balliol and Robert de Ros, the late re- 
7 As they poſſeſſed eſtates in England, he 
eld them to be amenable to his courts, even on a 
vague charge of diſreſpect and difloyalty to the 
King and Queen of Scots. John de Balliol, being 
opulent, purchafed his pardon. Robert de Ros 


+ 1. Richard Inverkeithen, died 1272 ; Vir magnae malu- 
ritatis et gravitatis Qui Fuit fidelifſimus Regis et regni conſilia- 
rius, et j ullitiae inflexibilis. 2. Peter de Ramſay died 12563 
Vir nobili ortus 6 et clara ornatus ſcientia ; Ford. L. 
ix, c. 62. Maliſe Earl of Strathern, died 1270; Vir genere 
et liberalitate praeclarus, et ſuper omnes compatriotas munificus ; 
IL. x5 0. 27. Alan Pure ward, died 1275; Vir dagſilis et 
Arentiiſſimus in armis, ac Regi et regno fideliſſimus; L. X. c. 35. 
t1nguam flos militiae reputatus, L. x. c. 1. Hugh Gifford de 
Yeſter, died 1267. In his caitle there was a capacious ca- 
vera formed by magical art, and called in the country Bo- 
hall, i. e. Hobgoblin- hall, L. x. c. 31. Hence we may con- 
clude that he was elteemed a very wile man, or a very great 
oppreſſor. 

197 aujmam noſtram ; Foeders, T. i. p. 566. 


Vor. I. A a 


Chr. Mel- 
108, 221. 


Ibid. 


M. Paris, 
626. 
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appeared not, and Henry ſeized his lands. Per- 
haps his caſtle of Werk was his chief offence *, 
We have ſeen that Gamelin, Biſhop-elect of St 
Andrew's, and, William de Bondington Biſhop of 
Glaſgow, had been deprived of their ſecular offices; 
as they retained their eccle/raſtical power, they had 
an early opportunity of expreſſing their reſentment. 
Towards the cloſe of this year, Gamelin was conſe- 
crated by the Biſhop of Glaſgow, notwithſtanding 
an injunction to the contrary, iſſued by the regents. 
| I250. . 

Gamelin was put * the protection of the 
laws +, ſays the Chronicle of Melros, becauſe he 
oppoſed the proceedings of the regents, and refuſed 
to purchaſe his biſhoprick. He haſtened to Rome, 
and laid his grievances before Pope Alexander IV. 
The regents ſeized the revenues of his ſee. 

Alexander and his Queen viſited London. Hen- 
ry renewed the grant of the honour of Huntington 


to Alexander, and declared, that the grant which 


Foedera, i. 
582. 


221. 


he himſelf had obtained from the Pope of a tenth 
of the eccleſiaſtical revenues in Scotland, ſhould 
never be urged as a precedent to the hurt of that 
nation, | 

1257. 

The caufe between Gamelin Biſhop of St An- 
drew's and the regents of Scotland, was tried by 
the Pope; judgment was pronounced in favour of 
Gamelin: He was declared not only innocent of 
the charge againſt him, but alſo moſt worthy of his 
biſhoprick. The Pope excommunicated his accu- 


„* 4. * 
— — — 


* In the annals of Burton, it is faid, with much naivety, 
that the King aud Queen of Scotland were diſſatisfied with 
Robert de Ros, Eo quod non ſuſtinuit eos carnaliter fimul 
* commiſcere, ob quam cauſam Rex diffaiſivit eundem Rober- 
tum de caſtellis de Werk, et de quibuſdam ſuis aliis terris; 


P, 342» ; 
+ * Exlegatur ;” Chr. [Helros, p. 32k. 
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ſers, and the invaders of the ſee of St Andrew's, 
and ordered rhis ſentence to bz ſolemnly publithed 
in Scotland, by Clement Biſhop of Dunblane, and 
the abbots of Meſros and Jedburgh. | | 

The Pope, in a lofty epiſtle to Henry, eſpouſed Foecera, 
the quarrel of Gamelin- Henry prohibited his en- * 1 oF 
trance into England, and ordered him to be arreſ- * *”* 
ted, ſhould he attempt to land. 

Another change of the regency happened. Ma- Ibid. 
ry de Couci, the widow of Alexander II. had mar- 
ried John de Brienne, ſon of the titular King of 
Jeruſalem. Henry permitted her and her huſband 
to paſs through his dominions ro Scotland ; under 
an oath, however, not to aid the faction oppoſed 
to the regents: A feeble ſecurity, while the Pope 
favoured that faction! * 

It appears that they affociated themſelves with Ibid. 670. 
The Comyns. At this critical juncture, the Pope's PEG 
delegates venthred to publiſh the ſentence of ex- 33 
communication againſt the enemies of Biſhop 
Gamelin. William Comyn Earl of Menteth re- 
preſented to his aſſociates, that the King was now 
in the hands of perſons accurſed, and that the 
kingdom was in immediate hazard of papal inter- 
dition. They flew to arms; ſtrengthened with a 
hypocritical pretext, they ſeized the King and 
Queen at Kinroſs, and detained them in ſeparate M. Paris, 
confinement, untill the friends of the Engliſh in- “44. 
tereſt diſperſed. Alan Dureward, who affected 
great zeal for that intereſt, fled into England. 

The Comyns wrecked their vengeance on Robert de 
Ros : Already puniſhed in England as the enemy 
of the Queen, he was now puniſhed in Scotland 
as her partizan; and all his goods were conhiſca 
ted X. | 


— 


* © Omnia enim cjus bona quae venalia videbantur vens- 
© litati exponebautur inſiſcanda ;“ M. Paris, p. 644. 


Chr. Mel. 


221. 


Foedera, 
" i. 670. 


Ibid . 


M. Paris, 
660. 
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The charge againſt the Queen was, That ſhe 
© had excited her father to invade Scotland, and 
* extirpate the nation.” The Comyns could not 
credit a charge ſp abſurd ; but it was baſely deviſ- 
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ed to operate on the two great ee of the vul-⸗ 


gar, fear and national pride. 
1258. , 

Alexander drew his army towards the Engliſh 
borders, to fight the excommunicated nobles, ſays 
the Chronicle of Melros. In his army he had 
Scots and men of Galloway, who pillaged the 
country, and eat fleſh in lent. 

A negociation took place: In conſequence of i it, 
a new and motely regency was' eſtabliſhed. - The 
regents were, 1. Mary the Queen-dowager: 2. 
John de Brienne her huſband. 3. Gamelin Biſhop 
of St Andrew's. 4. Walter Comyn Earl of Men- 
teth. 5. Alexander Comyn Earl of Buchan. 6. 


William Earl pf Marre; 40 them were added, 


four of the late regents, viz. 7. Alexander, the 
Steward of Scotland. 8. Robert de Meyners. 9. 
Gilbert de Hay; and 10. The verſatile Alan 
Dureward. 
Henry III. accommodated himſelf to the Gate 
of the Scottiſh counſels. He promiſed his friend- 
ſhip and aid to the new regents, as long as they 
continued to behave religiouſly and lovally, and 
with a due regard to the laudable conſtitution of 
Scotland: Should they fail therein, and continus 
to offend for three months after having been ad- 
moniſhed by him, he declared this obligation of 
amity to be at an end, (6th November.) Thus 
was Henry reduced to the neceſſity of overlooking 
his former quarrel with the Comyns, the inſtru- 
ment of Rokeſburgh depolited in his hands, and 
the proclamation which he had recently iſſued a- 
gainſt the Biſhop of St Andrew's. 

At this critical juncture, The Comyns loſt their 
great teader, Walter Earl of Menteth. In Eng- 


land, it was reported that he died by a fall from 
his horſe; but in Scotland, it was ſaid that he 
periſhed by poiſon which his wife adminiſtered. 


It was probable that this lady was Counteſs. of 
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Fordun, 
*, 11. 


Menteth in her own right, and that Walter Comyn Chr. Mel. 
aſſumed that title by reaſon of his marriage, The ad an. 1255 


Chronicle of Melros repeatedly terms him, Walter, 
© called Earl of Menteth. 


His widow, rejeQing the precipitate addreſſes 


of the Scottiſh nobles who ſought her in marriage, "IO 


precipitately wedded John | Ruſſel, an obſcure 
Engliſhman. Ixritated at this imagined flight, 
they accuſed her of the murder of her former huſ- 
band, and impriſoned both her and her paramour. 

Walter Stewart, (called Bailloch, or the freckled,) 
a younger brother of the Steward of Scotland, 
appears to have married the younger ſiſter of the 
Counteſs of Mentgth. He laid claim to the ear!- 
dom of Menteth, in the right of his wife &; and, 
by the favour of the. Parliament, he obtained it. 
The elder Countels, inſulted, diſgraced, and de- 
{poiled of her fortunes, retired out of Scotland with 
her huſband. 

As the elder ſiſter was accuſed of poiſoning her 
former Lord, and had contrated: a clandeſtine 
marriage with a foreigner, the judgment of the 
Scottiſh barons, in favour of the younger filter, was 
what the manners of a fierce and unlettered age 
might juſtify. 

That the circumſtances of this ſingular ſtory may 
0 lie ſcattered, I depart from my general chrono- 
ogical plan, and obſerve, that, in 1262, one Pon- 
tius was ſent to York by Pope Urban IV. with 
ſpecial powers to inquire into the violence and in- 
jurtes of which the elder Counteſs of Menteth 
complained. It was a matrimonial cauſe, or con- 


* © Ex parte uxoris ſuac;” Fordun, L. x. c. 11. 


& 1256. 


Ibid. x. 13. 
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ſidered in that light, and this gave rife to the inter- 
polition of the head of the church. 

Pontius ſummoned Walter Stewart, as the party; 
he ſummoned the biſhops, abbots, and almoſt all 
the nobility of Scotland, to give teſtimony in this 
ſingular caſe. A ſummons to appear without the 
limits of the kingdom, was held to be incon- 
ſiſtent with the privileges of the King and 
kingdom of Scotland. Alexander conſidered 
this form of procedure as oppreſſive on him- 
ſelf, his kingdom, and ſubjects, and as tending 
to ſet at nought his ancient rights in caſes of this 
nature. Profeſſing himſelf ready to determine the 
controverſy according to the laws of Scotland, he 
dutifully appealed from the Pope's legate to the 
Pope: And thus no judgment was pronounced at 
that time. 

For. x. 3. In 4273, an attempt was made to revive the 
controveriy. William, the fon of John Comyn, had 
married the daughter of the elder Counteſs of Men- 
teth. John Comyn, on behalf of his ſon, renewed 
the ſuit againſt Walter Stewart. The family of 
Comyn probably expected that their formidable 
influence might deter the King from oppoſing a 

trial without the limits of Scotland, where their 
intereſt was concerned. Nothing, however, could 

; {hake the magnanimity of Alexander III. 
Fed, No more was done at York in 1273, than in 

Fordun, 1263. Walter Stewart ſtill retained the title of 

- *. 37+ Earl of Menteth, his wife the title of Counteſs. 

A. Wintar, In 1285, the controverſy was ended in the ꝓra- 

MS, Chr. per court, in a parliament held at Scone. There 

it was decided, that a diviſion ſhould be made of 
the eſtate, between Walter Stewart and William 
Comyn; that the carldam thould remain with 
Waker Stewart, and that half of the lands ſhould 
be erected into -a barony in favour of William 
Comyn. This judgment has all the appearance 
of a compromile. If there was no compromiſe, 


* 
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the King and parliament gave either too much or 
too little to one of the contending parties. I now 
return to the courſe of the annals. 
as I259. | 
By the death of William de Bondington, the Keith. cat. 
ſee of Glaſgow became vacant. The King favou- Acta. . 
red Nicolas Moffat Arch-deacon of Teviotdale; 683. 
he was poſtulated ; but the Pope ſet him afide, _ _— 
and named his own chaplain, John de Cheyam, © 
an Engliſhman, to the vacant ſee “. Henry, at the 
defire of the Pope, requeſted Alexander to put 
John de Cheyam in poſſeſſion of his temporalities. 
* Altho' he is my ſubject,“ ſaid Henry, © I would Foedera, i. 
not ſolicit you in his behalf, could any benefit ©*: 
* ariſe to you from your oppoſition to a man on 
* whom the Pope has already beſtowed ecclefial- 
+ rical juriſdiction.” - Even Henry could ſee the 
evil; but the wiſeſt Prince of that age durſt not 
have ſeen the remedy. nk th 
Alexander conſented to the papal nomination. n Ne 
When the Hiſtorian of Melros faid, that“ the 22. 
* King gave a kindly reception to John de Chey- 
© am,” he ſaid what the public believed, and what 
the King and his miniſters wiſhed to have the pub- 
he believe; but the Biſhop himſelf knew that he 
was obnoxious to government, and therefore he 
embraced the firſt opportunity of retiring into Me: cat. 
foreign parts, where he paſſed the remainder of "Mp 
his lite. | 
The Pope, ſatisfied with Alexander's apparen 
acquieſcence, recalled certain angry mandates 
which he had iſſued againſt him and his king- 
dom. 


t Foedera, 's 
0 


— — _— 


Among the Scottiſh inſtruments whereof Edward I. pol. , 
ſeſſed himſelf, there was a papal bull, willing, That Jobn 
de Cheyam ſhould ſwear fealty to Alexander before he re- 


* ceived his temporalitics,” /edera, T. ii. p. 275. 
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1260. 
Foedera, i. Alexander and his Queen viſited Lowdown: Theis 
713+ ſafe conduct bears, That neither the King nor 
© his attendants ſould be required to treat of 
© {tate-affairs during this viſit.” | 

Henry made oath, that he would neither detain 
the Queen of Scots, if ſhe became pregnant in 
England, nor her child, if born in England: Such 
jealouſy did the Scots entertain of their powerful 
neighbour. 

It was agreed that the Queen ſhould lie in at 
her father's court. Henry again made oath that 
he would reſtore the Queen — her child “. 

In the event of Alexander's death, he promiſed 
to ſurrender the child to the Biſhops of St An- 
drew's, Aberdeen, Dunblane, and Galloway, to Mal- 
colm Earl of Fife, Alexander Comyn Earl. of 
Buchan, Maliſe Earl of Strathern, Patrick Earl of 
Dunbar, William Earl of Marre, John Comyn, 
Alexander the Steward of Scotland, Alan Dure- 
ward, and Hugh de Abernethy, or to any three 
of them: This allemblage of names ſeems to indi- 
cate, that, in 1260, a coalition of the diſcordant 
factions bad taken place f. 

Chr. Me!- A daughter was born to Alexander in England, 
ros, 223. and named Margaret. 


—_— — 


bid, 514+ 
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9 6 Poſt tempus purificationis ipſius, /ci/icet poſt quadragin- 
« ta dies poſt partum ſuum;“ Faedera, I. i. p. 715. 


+ From the mention made of the Steward of Scotland, 
Abercrombie, Martial Aichievements, vol i. p. 450. extracts 
this extraordinary panegyrick, “ He was among thoſe un- 
* doubted patrio's to whom the Royal infant was, by King 
: * Henry III, of England, to be delivered, than which a 

greater truſt could not be given to a ſubje& : A large teſ- 

_ © timony, that he was confidered as proof againſt domeſtic 
faction or foreign influence.” To many of thoſe undoubted 
þatriats who were proof againſt domeſtic fudion or foreign influ- 

| ence, he had unbappily given the appellation of Rebels and vil. 
lanous tyrants, at p. 314, 
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Henry interpoſed his good offices to prevent a Foedera, i. 
rupture between Haco King of Norway and Alex. 755 
ander. Haco affured Henry, that he had no in- 
tention of inyading the kingdom of Scotland ; but 
in this he equivocated. | 

„E 4s 1263. „ 00 
Alexander had ſent the ſteward of Scotland to Foedera, i. 

demand payment from Henry of the arrears of the 7*** 
Queen's portion. Henry made a payment of 00 
marks, which drained the exchequer 1. He 
feelingly lamented his intolerable charges, and the 
exceſhve diſorder of his finances, and promiſed to 
make payment of the remaining moieties at Mich- 
aelmas 1263, and Eaſter 1264. I appoint ſuch 
< diſtant terms,” ſaid he, becauſe I mean to be 
* punctual, and not to diſappoint you any more.“ 
To an Engliſh reader this might ſeem incredible; 
bur the original inſtrument exiſts. 24. *W 

Haco King of Norway invaded Scotland with a Torfaeus, 


ans landed at Largs — mg 


mighty fleet. The Norwegi 
in Cunningham; they were attacked and over- 
come by the Scots, [ad October 1263.] A 
tempeſt aroſe, ſhattered and diſſipated the Nor- 
wegian fleet. Haco fought a retreat in Orkney, 
and died there *. 40 | | 

In theſe particulars the Scottish and Norwegian 
hiſtorians agree. As to the cauſe of the invaſion, 
the force landed, the circumſtances of the battle, 
and the number of the ſlain, they widely differ. 
The truth might ſtill be inveſtigated ; but the in- 


1 81 * 
— I 


{| © Per quod nobis pecunia non extat ad manus 3” Foedera, 
T. i. p. 743. 

It is reported that Haco, juſt before his death, ſent to 
Alexander the letter which many of the Scottiſh barons had 
written, defiring the aid of the Norwegians againſt their 
ſovereigu; Fordun, L. x, c. 16. 


1 Db 
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would be prolix, and not ſuited to the nature 


quiry 
of this work f. | . 
Chr. Mel. 21ſt January, a ſon was born to Alexander at 
335+ Jedburgh; he was named Alexander. 
1 1264. | 
Ford. x.18. Magnus, ſon of Olave, King of Man, deſpair- 
in of aſſiſtance from Norway, did homage to 
Alexander at Dumfries, and became bound to 
furnish to his Lord paramount five gallies with 24 
oars, and five with 12 *. 

An army was ſent againſt thoſe of the weſtern 
iſles, who were ſuppoſed to have favoured the in- 
vaſion of Haco King of Norway. Some of the 
ringleaders were executed, and their coun: 
ſpoiled. In thoſe times, juſtice adminiſtered by a 
military force, was always accompanied with ra- 

Contin. M pine. os | " 

Faris, 669, A civil war aroſe in England; John Comyn, 

— * John de Balliol, and Robert Bruce, led a nume- 

| — rous body of Scotſmen to the aid of Henry. Nor- 

244). thampton was ſtormed by the forces of the Engliſh 
King. At the battle of Lewes, [14th May], he 
was defeated and made priſoner. Edward Prince 
of England occaſioned the loſs of the battle, by an 
impetuoſity reſembling that of Prince Rupert in 
the days of Charles I. While he was amuſing him- 


hn. ad 


I We may therefore continue to ſuppoſe, that Haco led on 
his army in perſon, and that 24,000 Norwegians, part of 

. the crew of E veſſels, fell in battle. Concerning this ſub- 
ject, the curious reader will find ſome good remarks, though 
not ſo many as might have been expected from the learning 
and abilities of the author, in Dr M*Pherſon's Critical Diſſer- 
tations, p. 291.300, He ſays, ** It is hardly poſſible to 
believe, that the battle of Largs, if ever ſuch a battle was 
* fought, was ſo fatal to the Norvegians.” This is a high 
ſtrain of ſcepticiſm indeed! The Chronicle of Melros places 
the battle of Largs in 1262. 


* Fordun, not unaptly, calls them piratical veſſels. This 
Magnus died in 1265; Chr. Man. apud Camden, Britannia. 
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ſelf in chafing the fugitive Londoners, the barons 
vanquiſhed Henry. In this battle, great ſlaughter 
was made of the Scottiſh auxiliaries; and John 
Comyn and Robert Bruce were made priſoners. 
| 13 | 

At the battle of Eveſhame, [4th Auguſt,] Simon Contin. 
de Montfort, leader of the barons, was over- r 
powered, diſcomfited and ſlain. The brutal ſoldiery r. Wikes, 
cut off the hands and feet of the dead warrior, 7": 
before whom, when alive, they had often fled. 
When all was loſt, Guy de Balliol, his ſtandard- 
5 5 refuſed to quit the field, and died with his 

er. ; 


I266. 
After long negociations with Magnus King of W 


Norway, it was agreed, that Norway ſhould yield Joris, 
to Scotland all right over the Mbudae and Man, iv. 343. 
and in general over all iſlands in the weſtern ſeas 
of Scotland. For the greater ſecurity, iſlands in 
the ſouth-ſea are included, and the iſlands of 
Orkney and Shetland are excepted. It was provid- 
ed, that the inhabitants of the ceded iſlands ſhould, 
in time to come, be governed by the Scottiſh 
laws : They had liberty, however, of retiring with 
all their effects. On the other fide, the King and 
eſtates of Scotland became bound to deliver to the 
King of Norway, at the church of St Magnus in 
Orkney, 4000 marks Sterling of the Roman ſtand- 
ard, in four yearly payments of 1000 marks each, 
and alſo an yearly quit-rent of too marks Sterling 
for ever *. bs nin | * 
Both parties became bound to fulfil their reſpec- 
tive obligations, under a penalty of ten thouſand 
marks, to be exacted by the Pope. 


, Annuus redditus ;” the treaty is to be found at full 
length in Torfacus Hiſt. Norveg. vol. 4. part 4. L. 6. c. 3- 
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By this treaty the patronage of the rags 2 of 
Sodor was reſeryed to the Archbi Dron- 


theim in Norway. 

For. x. 21. Cardinal Ottobonus de F eſchi, the papal legate 
in England, required fix marks from each cathe- 
dral in Scotland, and four marks from each pariſh- 
church, for the expences of his viſitation. The 
King, with the advice of his clergy, forbad the 
contribution, and appealed to Rome. His clergy 
gave him 2000 marks for defraying the charges of 


the appeal. 
126. 


Ibid. x. 23, uarrel aroſe between the king and his clergy. 
Sir Ian de Dunmore had been excommunicated 
for certain offences againſt the prior and convent 
of St Andrew's. The King required Biſhop Game- 
lin to abſolve him, even without ſatisfaction: 
Gamelin not only refuſed this, but ratified the ſen- 
tence, and excommunicated all the adherents of 
Dunmore, the royal family excepted. The King, 
irritated at Gamelin's zeal, ſuffered the 'legate to 
levy part of the diſputed contributions. On the 
other hand, Gamelin repeated the ſentence of ex- 
communication. Dunmore's prudence terminated 
this unhappy conteſt :-He aſked forgiveneſs, made 
reparation, and was abſolved; the King and his 
clergy were reconciled. The immediate conſe- 
— of this reconciliation was remarkable. The 

gate demanded admittance into Scotland ; the 
King examined the legate's commiſſion, conſulted 
with his clergy, and N denied him ad- 
mittance. 
1268. 


The legate, having met with this unexpected re- 
pulle, ſummoned all the Scottiſh Biſhops to attend 
him in England, at whatever place he ſhould think 


For, X 24» 


— —— — —— — 


+ © Nomine procurationis ſuae;“ Fordun, L. x. c. 215 
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fit to hold a couneil, He alſo required the Scottiſh 
clergy to ſend two of their number, heads of mo- 
naſteries, as their repreſentatives: The Scottiſh 
Biſhops ſent two of their number, and the other 
clergy two; not to aſſiſt at, but to watch over the 
deliberations of the council. The legate procured 
ſeveral canons reſpecting Scotland to be enacted; 
but the Scottiſh clergy diſclaĩmed obedience to 
them. They now began to feel their own ſtrength, 
and to exert it. 

A ſimilar incident occurred in the courſe of this 
year. Pope Clement IV. required the Scottiſh Fordun, 
clergy to pay a tenth of their benefices to the King — 
of England, as an aid for an intended cruſade. 
Alexander and the clergy concurred in rejecting 
this requiſition. They ſaid, That Scotland itſelf 
would equip a competent number of cruſaders :” 
Accordingly David Earl of Athole, Adam Earl of 
Carrick, with many other barons, undertook the 
fatal expedition. The Earl of Athole died before 
Tunis, (1269,) under the banners of the virtuous _ _ 
and unfortunate Lewis IX. of France; the Earl of 
Carrick died in Paleſtine, (1270.) 

1269. 

In conſequence of the Pope's grant, Henry III. pordun, 
attempted to levy the tenihs in Scotland. The *+ 26. 
Scottiſh clergy appealed to Rome: To ſhew that 
they were as independent of the Engliſh legate as of 
England, they aſſembled in a provincial council Hit. me.. 
at Perth. A Biſhop of their own preſided, and Scat. Coun. 
canons of their own were enacted, which remained 16. et ſeq, 
in force until the reformation. | Pong 
| The canons of the councils 1242 and 1269 are 607. 6:4 

thoſe preſerved in the Chartulary of Aberdeen, and 
from that Chartulary publiſhed by Wilkins. None 
of the writers on our law ever peruſed them ; and 
yet they are the only thing that can deſerve the title 
of the ancient ecclgſiaſtical code of Scotland. 
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Concerning them, it may ſuffice to obſerve, that 
they r appointed a council to be held, and this 
under the authority of the bull of Pope Honorius 
HI. [anno 1225 A and that the /econd canon ap- 
pointed each of the Biſhops, in rotation, to be con- 
ſervator flatutorum ; his office was, during the in- 
terval between each council, to inforce obedience 
to the canons, under pain of ecclefiaſtical cenſures. 

Theſe were bold meaſures, admirably well calcu- 
lated for ſecuring the independency of the church 
of Scotland, but fatal to the prerogative of the Ro- 
man ſee. | as 


1270. | | | 
Boece xii, A ſon was born to Alexander, and named David. 
290. bo He died in his nonage. 
| 1272. & 

TWikes9;, Henry III. King of England died, [16th Novem- 
ber.] During his long reign, he was, upon the 
whole, as friendly to Scotland as a powerful Prince 

can be to a weaker neighbour. 

1274. 

ExtreChr, Martha, Counteſs of Carrick in her own right, 
MS. Adv. the. wife of Robert Bruce *, Lord of Annandale, 
— bare him a ſon, afterwards Robert I. [11th July 
xi. 12 1274.] The circumſtances of her marriage were 
—— ſingular; happening to meet Robert Bruce in her 
domains, ſhe became enamoured of him, and with 
ſome violence + led him to her caſtle of Turnbery. 
A few days after, ſhe married him, without the 
knowledge of the relations of either party, and 
without the requiſite conſent of the King. The 
G King inſtantly ſeized her caſtle and whole eſtates : 
She afterwards atoned by a fine for her feudal de- 


— 


® I comply with the general, though erroneous uſage in 
calling him Bruce; the vulgar have preſerved his real name: 
They call him de Brus. 


+ * Vi quadam, ſi dicere fas eſt zw Fordun, L. x. c. 29. 
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„Little did Alexander foreſee, that from 
this union, the Reftorer of the Scottiſh monarchy was 
to ariſe. | 
Alexander, with his Queen, and many of his no- Fordun, 
bility, aſſiſted at the coronation of Edward I. Mar- 3" 
garet Queen of Scotland. died [26th February 
1274-5] | 
1275. 
Benemundus de Vicci, vulgarly called Bagimont, ibid. 33. 
was employed by the Pope to collect the tenth of 
all eccleſiaſtical benefices in Scotland, for the re- 
lief of the Holy Land; it was paid by all the cler- 
gy, except the Ciſtertians, upon oath, and even un- 
der the terrors of excommunication. The Ciſter- 
tian. order had compounded with the Pope, by 
granting a general aid of 50,000 marks ; and thus 
the amount of their revenues throughout Europe 
remained unknown. The Scottiſh clergy prevailed 
on. Bagimont to be their ſolicitor at Rome for ob- 
taining an abatement of the tax ; his ſolicitations, 
however, were in vain : In that age a commutation 
might be received for crimes ; but papal taxes 
could not. be abated. 
The rent roll by which this tax was levied is Hiſtorical ' 
known, in the hiſtory of Scotland, under the title a conti 
of Bagimont's roll +. 8 provincial 
| a 1277+ 18. 20. 
The Biſhop of Durham accuſed Alexander of Foedera, 
having encroached on the Englith marches. Alex- $4. 
ander, by his five ambaffadors, aflerted, that he 
had only maintained the marches according to 
ancient uſage, that is, © to the flood-mark towards 
* the ſouth “.“ He requeſted that commiſſioners 


— 


I In the Calendars of Ancient Charters, p. 336. he is 
called Benemundus de Viccic [probably Yicci,] Canonicus 
Aſtenſis.“ 


_ Þ® © Deſkes al, Flodmark devers le Sud ;” Foedera, T. 
. p · 84. ; 


. l _ 
o 
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| appointed by both crowhs might try the controvey- 
Calend. of fy; It is probable, that the ſubje& of a diſpute; 
Cbarters. agitated with ſo much folemnity, was no other 
338. than a ſalmon fiſhing at the mouth of Tweed. 
RE... 1278. a L 
Foeders, - In the Engliſh Parliament, ſon Michaelmas 
ii. 126. day, ] Alexander ſwore fealty to Edward I. in ge- 
_ Wa- neral terms. Edward accepted it, © ſaving the 
**35 claim of homage for the kingdom of Scotland, 
* whenever he or his heirs ſhould think proper to 
< make it 4.” e | 
Robert Bruce Earl of Carrick performed the 
ceremony of homage by the command of Alexan- 
der, and with the approbation of Edward: It was 
in theſe words, For the ſervices due on account 
of the lands and tenements which I hold of the 
King of England 1.“ | ; 
| 1281. 
For. x. 3 Eric King of Norway, in his fourteenth year, 
1b. 90. married Margaret the daughter of Alexander, in 
her twenty-firſt year. 


1282. | 
Ib. ii. 269. Alexander Prince of Scotland married Margaret 
the daughter of Guy Earl of Flanders. 
EL EY 1283. | 
et Queen of Norway died; leaving an 


Fordun, 


x. 3. only child, Margaret, called by our hiſtorians the 


maiden of Norway. Alexander Prince of Scotland 
died, [28th January 128 3-4.] | | 
Foedera ii, The King and the eſtates immediately ſettled 
366. the ſucceſſion, in a Parliament held at Scone, 5th 
February 1283-4. The Nobles became bound to 
acknowledge Margaret Princeſs of Norway as 


i" 
— — 


1 —— 


+ © Salvo jure et clameo, de regno Scotiae, cum inde lo- 


o 


© qui volaerint ;”? Foedera, T. ii. p. 126. 
þ © Servitia debita de terris et tenementis quae teneò de 
* Rege Angliae ;” Foedera, T. ii, p. 126. | 
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their 2 1 e any children whom 
Alexander might have, — failing the iſſue of the 
Prince of Scotland deceaſed.” Mention is made 
of the iſſue of the Prince, hecauſe the Parliament 
aſſembled immediately after his death, when it 
could not be known whether his widow was preg- 
nant. The preference of a younger daughter of 
Alexander III. to his grand-daughter the Princeſs 
of Norway, might have afforded an argument for 
Bruce, in his competition with Balliol. 

In this inſtrument the territories belonging to 
Scotland are deſcribed to be, the iſles, not par- 
* ticularized, the Kingdom of Man, "Tyndale and 

* Penrith,” 


1284. 

Edward I. requeſted from Pope Martin IV. a roedera ii, 
grant of the tenths collected in Scotland for — 274. 
of the Holy Land. The Pope made the gran 
under three proviſos, that Edward himſelf Gould 
aſſume the croſs before Chriſtmas, obtain the con- 
ſent of the rig of Scots, and out of the money 
levied, ſupply the Scottiſh cruſaders : The grant, 
under ſuch conditions, was eluſory. 

I285. 

Alexander, bereaved of all his children, mneried Ty 
Joleta daughter of the Count de Dreux. He did — 
not long ſurvive this union. Riding in the duſk Fordun, 
of the evening between Burntiſland and King- N 
horn, he was thrown from his horſe over a preci- 
pice, and killed on the ſpot [16th March 1285-6.] 

He died in the 45th year of his age, and 37th of 
his reign. 

Knyghton ſeems to aſcribe his death to a divine Knygbton, 
judgment, becauſe he was going to viſit his wife _ 24%. 
in the ſeaſon of Lent. With a better ſpitit For- 
dun ſpeaks, © Let no one queſtion the ſalvation 
« of this King, becauſe of his violent death; be 
« who has lived well, cannot die ill.” | 


Vol. I. Cc. 


*Y 6 
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Alexander was long and affeQionately remem- 
bered for his inceſſant labours in diſtributing juſ- 
tice, He made an annual progreſs through his 
1 and held itinerant courts in every quar- 

39 : We, whoſe lot has fallen in more happier 
— cannot feel as our forefathers felt, this act 
of royal beneficence. An interpoſition of the Sovo- 
reign to overawe the courts of juſtice, will not be ap- 
plauded by us, who have leiſure to, wander after 

A iſlative perfection. 

e acquiſition of the weſtern iſlands was a 
politic meaſure ; but Alexander lived not long 
enough to render it beneficial. | 
His conduct towards the neighbouring kingdow | 
was uniformly candid and wiſe. He maintained 
that amity with England which intereſt as well as 
relation to its ſovereigus required; yet he never 
ſubmitted to any conceſſions which might injure 

g the independency of the kingdom and church of 
Scotland. 

In ſome haſty conteſts with his own clergy, he 
may have been to blame; yet he ſoon regained 
their affections, and united them in oppoſition to 
the exorbitant demands of the court of Rome, 

3 tyrannical pretenſions of its legate. 

He could not reform a rude and licentious a 
yet his temperance and purity of manners le it 
no excuſe from the eyil example of the ſovereign. 

Our late writers have ſaid much concerning the 
valuation of lands in Scotland by Alexander III. 
generally termed the old extent. There is, how- 
ever, one evidence which has hitherto eſcaped ob- 
ſervation. In the Chartulary of Aberdeen, .we 

Chantal have © Rentale Regis Alexandri tertii Vicecomi- 
07. tat. de Aberdene et de Banff.” Among other 
34 occurs, © de Thanagio de Nathdole, 
um antiquam extentam, xlix. lib. et. xvi. de- 
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MARGARET: 
r 4 
ARGARET of Norway, grand- daughter of Foedera, 
: Alexander III. had been acknowledged heir 6. 
to the crown of Scotland by the nobility in 1284. pord. zi. 
'» She was an infant, and reſided in foreign parts: 1. 3. 
A regency; therefore, was inted by general 
conſent *, [at Scone, iith April 1286.] The ” 
guardians of the realm were fix: Three for the 
adminiſtration of government beyond the Frith of 
Forth, William F raſer Biſhop of St Andrew's, 
Duncan Earl of Fyfe, and Alexander Earl of 
Buchan ; three to the ſouth of the Frith of Forth, 
Robert Wiſheart, Biſhop of Glaſgow, John Comyn 
Lord of Badenoch, and James the ſtewart of Scat- 
. land. ? 88 . 1 
0 | 1288. | 
Sir Patrick Abernethy and Sir Walter Percy, 2 2 s 
inſtigated by Sir Wilham Abernethy, lay in wait 
for the Earl of Fyfe, and murdered him f, Iz 5th 
September 1288.] About the ſame time, the Earl 
of Buchan died. | F244 | 


f, 


1 * 2 at 


— 


mw 0 L: viii. pr. ſays affectedly and erroneouſly, 
* Conventus oxdinum Sconam indicitur, in quo de novo rege 
* creands ageretur.” Admitting his capricious notions of the 
nature of the Scottiſh government to be juſt, thir could 
nat have been the buſineſs of the aſſembly ; for Margaret 
had been already acknowledged heir preſumptive of the 
crown. Fordun ſeems to fay, that the Queen-dowager was 
with child at her huſband's death, but afterwards miſcarried ; 
L. xi. c. 3. The uncertainty of the regal ſucceſſion afforded 
an additional reaſon for the naming of regents. 


+ Fordun confounds tim with his ſon John; L. xi. c. 1. 
Alexander Earl of Buchan was dead in 1290 ; 3 . 


ii. p. 47 t. 5 

t At a place called Petpollock; Fordun, L. xi. c. 11. 
Sir Andrew Moray of Bothwell took vengeance on the aſſaſſins. 
He ſeized Percy and William Abernethy. Percy was exe- 


* 


* 
* 
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By the death of Fyfe and Buchan, the 
wiew reduced to four, Diſſenſſons aro 
Na them. james the ſtewart of Scotland — 
family of himſelf from his colleagues, and formed an aſſoci- 
Stewart,8. ation, not only with certain Scottiſh Lords, but 
alſo with Gilbert de Clare Earl of Glouceſter, and 
Richard de Burgh Earl of Ulſter: He even took 
up arms © in defence,“ as he e *of him- * 
ſelf and of his people,” 
1289 
f. 46. all things 3 tendin 5 to anarchy, 
Eric King of Norway interpoſed : He ſent pleni- 
potentiaries to treat with Edward concerning the 
affairs of the infant Queen and her kingdom 9. 
Foedera, At the requeſt of Edward, the guardians ap- 
u, 431. pointed three of their number, Fraſer Biſhop of 
St Andrew's, Wiſheart Biſhop of Glafgow, nd 
C together with Robert * the father +, 
n Lord of Annandale, to affiſt at this treaty, and to 
| concur with the Norvegian plenipotentiaries, © fay- 
* ing always the Moy and honour of Scot- 
land * at Melros, 3d October 1289.] 
Foedera, To this congreſs Edward fent Gæafey Biſhop 
" 44% of Wincheſter, Anthony Biſhop of Durham, and 


the Earls of Pembroke and Warenne. 


» * z 
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| 7 
cuted, William 1 was Ry” to nerpetun) i im- 
> priſonment. Patrick Abernethy fled into = and died 
there. Fordun ſays, that Sir Andrew Mora was appainted 
guardian in the room of the Earl of Fyfe. is ſeems to be 
a miſtake; for Moray was a private baron in 1290; Foedera, 

T. ii. p. 471. , 
Towards the end of the year 1286, Eric borrowed 2000 
merks Sterling from Edward; Foedera, T. ii. p. 339- 1 
preſume that his plenipotentiagies had no powers to pay 

that debt. 


+ Orb own hiſtorians, as well as the Engliſh, have con- 
founded Robert Bruce the competitor, the perſon here meant, 
1 his ſon Robert Bruce, Earl of Carrick in right of his 
wife 

1 * Salvis 1 tamen in omnibus, et ſingulis, et per omnia, 
libertate et honore Scotiae;“ Foedera, T. ii. p. 431. 


D 


1 


— 
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The plenipotentiaries met at Saliſbury, and 
ſettled a convention in manner following : 

1. The Norvegians promiſed, © that Margaret, 
free from all matrimonial engagements, ſhould 


be conveyed immediately either to England or 


to her own territories. 


2. The Engliſb promiſed, © that if Edward re- 


* _ * ceived her thus F796 he would, on demand, de- 


© liver her as free to the Scagtiſh nation; provided 
always, that good, order ſhould be previouſly 
* eſtabliſhed in Scotland, fo that ſhe might reſide 
© there with ſafety to her perſon * ; and provided 
* alſo, that the Scots ſhould grant ſecurity to the 
King of England not to beſtow Margaret in mar- 
* riage, unleſs by his ordinance, will, and advice, 
and with the aſſent of Eric, her father. 
3. The Scots promiſed, © That, previous to the 
* arrival of the young Queen, they would eſtabliſh 
, 2 order in Scotland, and that they would 
full ſecurity f her coming there with 
5 «Fes, and reſiding there in all freedom, 
4. Moreover, the Scots promiſed © to remove 
* any of the guardians or miniſters of Scotland 
« whom the King of Norway ſhould” hold to be unfit 
for their offices, or liable to ſuſpicion, and to place 
* perſons of the belt rank and character in their room, 
by the determination of the good men of Norway and 


Scotland, and, if they differed in their choice, by 


the umpirage of the commiſſioners whom Edward 
| micht — 1. 


* 


— — .a_—_— * * * —— 3 
. 


26 Quaunt le reaume de Eſcoſe ſerra bien aſſeurt et en 

bone pees, iſh ke ele i puiſſe ſeurement venir et demorer ;” 
Foedera, T. ii. p. 446. Edward was wont to qualify his 
promiſes. .'This proviſo ſeems captious, According to it, the 


Queen might have been detained an hopourable captive dur- 


ing life, under the pretext, that Scotland y was n 51 and 
ſafe place of abode for its ſovereign. | 


+ Three copies were made of this convention...” One in 
' Latin was tranſmitted to the King of Norway, the others in 
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As three out of the four guardians were parties 
in this convention, we may conclude, that the guar- 
dian who might be held unfit for his office or liable to 
ſuſpicion, was the Journ, James Stewart of Scot- 

nd, 

In this convention no hint is given of a match 
with, England : It is probable, however, that the 
Scottiſh plenipotentiaries had been ſounded on * 
ſubject. 

Foedera, Certain 3 it 1s, that Edward, even before the con- 

ii. 459 cluſion of the treaty of Saliſbury, had obtained a 

diſpenſation from Pope Nicolas IV. for the mar- 

riage of his eldeſt fon and the young Queen of 
Scotland “. 

If we could ſuppoſe that all the negociations of 
that buſy period had been tranſmitted down to us, 
we ſhould conclude that the Scottiſh. nation re- 
ceived, from popular rumours, the firſt account of 

Foedera, that alliance on which the fate of Scotland depend- 


| ti. 472 ed. We rejoice,” ſaid they, in a letter to Edward+, 


Wore RARE oy X 
French, were retained for the uſe of the Engliſh and the 


Scots; Foedera, T. ii. p. 447. At that time French was the 
language of buſineſs in both nations, 


The Prince of England was the PE -german of the 
mother of Queen Margaret. The reaſons for this diſpenſation 
were, that, if Margaret married any other huſband, there 
might ariſe enmity between the two nations, and Edward 
might be prevented from undertaking his protniſed eruſade; 
Foedera, T. ii. p. 450. 16. kal. Dec. 1289. The r reaſon 
probably originated in England, the ſecond at Rome. 


+ According to the ſtyle of that age, they gave the — 
tion of apoſtle to the Pope, This letter is in the name of the 


Four guardians, of ten biſhops, twenty-three abbots, eleven 


priors, of Robert Bruce Earl of Carrick, and eleven more 
Earls, of Robert Bruce Lord of Annandale, and forty-ſeven 
more barons, (Vendredi, apres la feſte St Gregoire 1289.) 


| Abercrombie, obſtinately ſhutting his eyes againſt this evi- 


dence, affirms that Robert Bruce, Lord of Anngndale, op- 
poſed the Engliſh match ; vol. i. p. 462. p. 469. and on this 
* error founds a notable hypotheſis. 


* 
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1 bear the general report, that your Highneſs has 
©-procured a diſpenſation from the Pope, for the mar- 
_ © riageof your ſon Prince Edward with our ſovereign 2 | 
Lady; we beſeech your Highneſs to inform us, | 
© whether the report be true; if it is, we, on our 5 
paꝑt, heartily conſent to the alliance, not doubting 
that you will agree to ſuch reaſonable conditions 
4 as we ſhall propoſes to your parliament,” (or 
council.) K 
In the ſame ſpirir of national impetuoſity, they Foed. . | 
wrote to Eric: They preſſed him to ſend his daugh- 47+ 
ter inſtantly to England; and they added, Here- 
to we intreat you, and herein we e ſhall de for ever 
beholden to you; nevertheleſs, if you ſhould fail 
in granting our requeſt, we muſt, in this-exigen- 
cy, follow the beſt counſel which God may give 
e for the ſtate of the kingdom and its inhabi- 
* tants.” | 
I290. — 
Eric, from policy or from affection, was unwil- 
ling to yield up his only child. In ſummer 1290, 
Edward preſſed him © no longer to delay an union 
. WH | © fanftified by the papal authority, ſo much deſired 
© by both nations, and ſo neceſſary for their com- 
mon welfare,” 
Such arguments could have little indthes on Torfzeus; 
Eric, who was at variance with the court of Rome, Þift- Norv. 
and who bag po — nterelt 1 in the proſperity rnd 
of Britin. Ss. N 
Edward, by his ambaſſador Anthony Biſhop. of Prynne, ii. 
Durham, employed a more powerful engine. He 3%” 
diſtributed bribes among the Norvegian counſel- 
lors, under the decent guiſe of annual penſions, to 
be continued until Queen Margaret ſhould attain 6. 
the age of fifteen . * 


Ib. ii. 474+ , 
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28 Res, Ge. cum bine * A. Dunelmenſis Epif, 
6 copus ad requiſitionem * 2 ſe 9 5 


* 


Foed, ii. 
> 4790 


3 
ii. 482. et 


Fa, - 


000 merks, to be paid to the guardians, that 1 be- 
the 1ſt of November, Margaret ſhould be 


landed in Britain, or that Eric and his nobles ſhould. 


take a joint oath to deliver her, [15th May 1596 
A treaty was concluded between he ambaſſador 
of England f and the guardians, clergy,. 


ham, 18th July 1290.] 
The articles propoſed by the Eng liſh, and accept- 
ed by the Scots, were, in Fabſtance as follow: 2 


The marriage of Margaret and the ſon of **. 


ward was the baſis of the treay. 


It was agreed, I. That the tights; de | 
ties, and cuſtoms of Scotland ſhould remain for 


© ever entire and inviolable, throughout the whole 


realm and its marches, ſaving always the right f 


© the King of England, and of all others which, be- 


, * Jore the date of this treaty, belonged to him, or any 


© of aged, in the La or e ſewhere, or which 


+ ©" * —_ _ * * 
— 


* * 
* „ 


© ſonis_de regno Norwag. in e entis is lis ciſdem perſo- 


„ nis, fingulis" annis, ſolvendis, quouſque Domina Margareta, 
« filia egregn Principis Erici, Regis Norwagiae Hluftris, et 


Domina et Regina Scotiae quindecim annorum plene com- 
* pleverit actatem : Nos, in, recompenſationem illarum quad- 


_ © ragiotarum librarum, aſſignavimus, pracfato Epiſcopo mane- 


ria ſubſcripta# viz. manerium a7 de Werk,“ &c. 


Pronne, vol. ii. p. 399. | 

+ Anthony Biſhop, of Dt; Ralph Biſhop of Carliſle, 
John Earl Warrenne, Henry Earl of incoln; Sir William 
de Veſcy, and Henry of Newark, dean of Vork; * 
T. ii. p. 482. 


9 * 
.“ Inter nobiles viros, comites, barones, totamgue communi- 
— A ni Scotiae;?* Foedera, ibid. Bridgeham is fituated on 


fo n hank of Tweed, bet e kn; and Kelſo. 


. 


4 


earls, ba- 
rons, and whole community of Scotland 1. lat 2 
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The Scots, ignorant of Edward's negoriatians, 1 
grew more and more impatient at the delays f 9 
Norway. Edward became bound in a penalty of v i # 


" 


33 a eee 
comi 
Nn This was tbe fatal falvo, fo artfully deviſed, as to 
0 bear the ſemblance of impartiality, and to prevent 
MY ſufpicion of ſiniſter views. Yet in it the foun- 
- dations were laid for England's claim of feudal ſo- 
2 over Scotland. 
II. Failing Margaret and Edward, or either of 
' © them, without iſſue, the kingdom ſhall return to 
the neareſt heirs, to whom it ought of right to 
return, wholly, freely, abſolutely, and without 
# 2 ſubjection; ſo that hereby nothing ſhall either 
accrue ar decreaſe to the Ling of England, to his 
. © Heirs, or to any one elle “. 
III. If Margaret ſurvive, ſhe ſhall be delivered 
to che Scottiſh nation, according to the treaty of 
* Saliſbary ;” that is, free from all matrimonial en- 
gements. 
EAV. Immediately upon the marriage, Margeret 
fall be ſecured in a jointure, ſuitable to her rank, 
_© wherewith ſhe and her mom may be reaſonably 
_ © fatished. 
| V. The kingdom of Scotland ſhall remain 
© ſeparate and divided from England, free in itſelf, 
* and without ſubjeCtion, according to. its right 
>, © boundaries and marches, as heretofore ;” with 


” the © gin as in the LOR article. 


—_— a 


9 Leſt I ſhould have Ns the ſenſe of this proviſa, I 
ſubjoin it at full length. © Salvo jure digi Domini noſtri, 
* et alterius cujuſlibet, quod fibi vel alii cuicunque, ſuper iis 

* quae conſiſtunt in marchiis, vel alibi, ante praeſentis con- 
ceſſionis tempora competiit, vel competere juſto modo po- 
% terit in futurum; “ Foedera, T. ii. p. 482. 


Ita quod, ratione praeſentis facti, Domino noſtro Regi, 
* vel haeredibus ſuis, aut alicui alii, nihil accreſcat aliqvate · 


nus vel decreſcat ;” Foedera, Ibid. 
Vor. I. 


—— 
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of 


VI. The chapters of churches, having right N 


* of election, ſhall not be compelled to go forth of WF > 
Scotland for obtaining leave to ele, for preſent- % FY 
ing the perſons elected, or for ſwearing fealty to MW". 
* the ſovereign. | | * 
« VII. No crown-vaſſal ſhall be compelled to go ; 


forth of Scotland for the purpoſe of performing 
homage or fealty, or of tranſaQting for his relief. 
A like provifion is made as to widows, orphans, 
and all others peculiarly entitled to the protec- 
tion of the ſtate f. A perſon ſhall be appointed 
in Scotland to act therein, by the authority of 
the Queen and her huſband, reſerving always that 
homage which ought to be performed in preſence 
of the ſovereign. Fealty, however, being once 

done, each man ſhall have ſaſine of his land im- 
mediately, by breve from chancery. 

« VIII. No native of Scotland ſhall, in any caſe, 
whether of covenant made, or crime committed 
in Scotland, be compelled to anſwer out of the 
kingdom, contrary to the laws and uſage of Scot- 
land, heretofore of reaſon obſerved *. 

„IX. The great ſeal of the kingdom, which 
has been uſed ſince the demiſe of Alexander III. 
ſhall continue to be ufed until the Queen arrive 
in her dominions, and perform to God, the * 
church, and the nation what ought to be per- 


- R Aa „ 


R 


— — 


+ The original inſtrument bears, miſerabiles perſonas. 1 
have paraphraſed the expreſſion according to its legal ſenſe; | 
it cannot be tranſlated into modern Engliſh. To call them » 


Poor ſuitors, would be an imperfe and erroneous interpreta- 
tion. a 5 


*, Contra leges et conſuetudines ejuſdem regni, ſicut 
a * baQtenus extitit rationabiliter obſervatum.” Unleſs there . 
| Was ſome refined meaning in the words rationabiliter obſer- * 
1 vatym,”* this article may be held incompatible with the 
claim of feudal ſuperiority which Edward, at a more conve- N 
vient ſeaſon, afſerted, "of m1: 


 MARGAREY/ * 


N by the, laws 4 cuſtoms of Scotland 1. 
; *. When the Queen arrives, a new great ſeal ſhall 
de made, having the arms accuſtomed, and the 
4 7 name of the ſovereign of Scotland, and no other; 
and it ſhall remain in the cuſtody of the chancel- 
lor of Scotland | for the time being. He ſhall 
be a native of Scotland, and ſhall be reſident in 
Scotland. In like manner, there ſhall be cham- 7 
berlains, a clerk of the rolls of chancery, juſtiei - 
aries, and other officers of the realm. The 
wonted courſe of iluing writs from 
ſhall continue. " 
« K. All relicks 5, charters, grants, and other 5 
muniments touching the royal dignity of the 
* kingdom of Scotland, ſhall be depolited in a ſafe 
© place within the kingdom, and in ſure cuſtody, 
* under the ſeals of the nobility, and ſubje& to 
their inſpection: They ſhall ſo remain until the 
: 2 1 arrive in her dominions, and have living 
+ iſſue, 
« XI. There ſhall not be any incumbrance, b 
+ alienation, or obligation created *, in matters re- . 
* n. the ' dignity, of the eee ok 


A » Alt - * 6 * 
— : 8 — 
, "+ «6 Quouſque fecerit Deo et eccleſiae, ac communitati | 
1 jipfius regni, quod fuerit faciendum, ſecundum. leges et con- . * 


* ſuctudines regni og By this circumlocution, the , 6 


"KT .. 
coronation-oath is intended. x TT * i 


I It is ſcarcely neceſſary to obſerve, that by chancellor, the 
© keeper of the ſeals is underſtood; by chamber lain, the perſon 
who had the ſuperintendency of the royal revenues, &c, ©. 3 

. 138 Reliquiae.? The inventory of things found, 1n the + 
; treaſury of Edinburgh, 20 Edward I. contains the following” © 

articles „ Quatuor gophini, cum reliquſis diverfis, unus co- 
© Phigus cum cruce argentea, in qua eſt pars crucis Boni. | 


« fiicae o Calendars of Ancient Charters, p. 330. 2 
99 Such I underſtand to be the ſenſe of t he words, % Nulia 

hb fiat ſubjectio, alienatio, vel obligatio 5 ad regalem * = 
* nitatem REG pertinentium. ies | | 
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0 Scotland, until the Queen arrive in | he domi- : 
* nions, and have living iſſbe. of 
XII. The heirs of the nobility, becoming 
* wards of the crown, ſhall not be diſparaged in 
marriage. 74 
* XII. No parliament + ſhall be held without 
the boundaries of Scotland, as to matters reſpect- 
* ing the kingdom, its marches, and the inhabi- . 
_ *.rants s 
IIßXIV. No tallage, aids, levies of men, or ex- 
traordinary exactions | ſhall, be demanded from 
Scotland, or impoſed on its inhabitants, unleſs 
6. for promoting the common intereſts of the realm, 
or in the caſes where the Kings of Scotland have 
© been wont to demand the ſame.” 
For the obſervance of this treaty, an ample pro- 
|. ,, Viſion was made Of oaths, penalties to the papal 8 
ſee, and ſpiritual cenſures. 
\- To. the treaty, a proteſtation was ſabjoined, 
* That the premiſes ſhall be ſo underſtood, as that 
nothing may thereby accrue to, or decreaſe from, 
the right of either AB, or of the ſovereigns 
thereof.“ ung 4# 


Fi - 3+ 


* 


3 


*. 


. 


e * Edward made haſte to pronounce that oath 
. which the treaty of Brigham required . 


Ĩ be next ſtep which he took was equally politic 
. and bold: He reel —_ Beck PP of a 
A 3 * | , 1 . "I | „ 
* + Abercrombie Pp vol. i. p. 460. that the #5 par- 


+- % £16 Tiament occurs here for the firſt time in the hiſtory of Scot- 
land. If that be ſo, the only fair inference is, that we got 
2 ä the word from England ; for we had the thing N under F 

+ © they name of genera/ dani. * 1 
The Word which I have tranflated extraordi inary exaBions, x 

1 is malatolta, from the French . in Eogliſh, it is ſome- 
times termed maletent. 8 . 


eum leges et conſuetüditzes regni Scotiae ober yang * 
„das ex ex ſacraments 4h gebito teneamur 2 Fogel Tp 


* * 1 * . 


* 
* 
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2 Durham, to officiate as Lieutindht of S e 4. % 
in the name of Queen, Margaret and. the Prince, of 

England, yet fill © in concert with the guardians 
EF © and by the advice of the prelates and nobles of 
© the realm.” The treaty of Brigham gave no. 
"ſuch authority to Edward; nevertheleſs Payalium:, - 3 
ed it, by reaſon f hit oath. to maintain the laws off. _ 
ö Scotland“ & * 
4 Edward, it is probable, meant not t that the 1 «SS W 
tenant ſhould act alone, unleſs in caſe of ien 3 
neceſſity. Even as i guardian he might turn * * 
the ſcales of the Scottiſh, counſels. Fraſer Biſhop® 
of St Andrew's was the creature of Edward; 5 of 
Comyn favoured England; theſe. two, in concett * * 
with the Biſhop of Durham, could Pu ny 
other two guardians.- - 

He next made a peremptory demand,, that all {2 * 
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By their ambaſſadors || they offered, on the Queen 
arrival in either kingdom, free of matrimonial en- 
gagements, to deliver all their fortreſſes and caſtles 2 
to her and her intended huſband: They alfo pro- 
miſed to obey her and him, as their joint ſovereigns, 
whenever they came into Scotland, and, either in oh: * 

perſon, or by delegation, took that oath which tw | 

| conſtitution of the realm required a 


the places of ſtrength in Scotland ſhould be inftant WS - i 1 
ly yielded up to him, © on account of a rumour = "7 
«of ſome dangers and ſuſpicions which he” Dad % 8 
heard.“ E 2 "vs 
The Scots refuſed to comply with this d r 

_ 


D— 


OW 
| + V Aficoainas ad tenendum in eodem regno locum, Domi- 
nae Margaretae,” &c. Foedera, ii. 457. 


t Pur acuns perils e ſuſpecons, que il py vatenduy OY 2 
r ii. 488. . 
Robert Wiſheart Biſhop of Glaſgow, John Comyn, and. * 
© Alan Biſhop of Caithneſs. The Biſhop of Caithneſs was an” WE, 

F, —Engliſhman, a creature of Edward, and as ſuch rewarded by vor” of 
him; * c of die Pe 12 5 | 


if 5 th ge. eiche 2g conſent to 
. any other 5 4 of the Queen, nor to yield obe- 


| 
I" ix 


„ dience to ant ther lord. 
4 Gt Ane Or Queen did not artive in Britain 


45 
4 1 * by the ist af November, they promiſed, that all the 
* Keepers 0 ſtrong-holds ſhould become bound, as 
wall by written inſtruments, as by oath, to keep 
them inthe name, and for the behoof, of the Queen 
and the Prince of England.” 
They even undertook to remove all whoſe fide- | 
\S $f lity might be juſtly ſuſpe&ed,, to place unſuſpected 
-H perſons in their ſtead, ang to take — for their 
<> nden . 3 
"oy „ 0 \ "There 5 is reaſon to 1 9 that Edward 7% BG 
| a favourable anſwer to the err made by the 
1 "Scottiſh nation t. 
IF 1 1. 090. The Biſhop of St Andrew's and certain of the 
x 4% nobility aſſembled at Perth to hear the anſwer to 
the propoſitions. The guardians of Scotland, ac- 
. companied by commiſſioners, from Edward, were 
. *# Preparing to receive their ſovereigngthe child of ſo 
many hopes, when the fair ſyſtem of alliance and 
ds harmony between the two nations was at once over- + 
I. Wenn. thrown. The young Queen ſickened on her paſ- 
8" ſage to Britain, landed in Orkney, languiſhed there 
C7 and died, (about the end of September 1290.) 
a At the rumour of her death, ſays the biſhop of 
86 Andrew's, „the kingdom was trouble and its 


. 1 8 funk 3 into > deſpair Ay 
2 gent de Eſcoſſe ; Foedera, T. ii. p. 489. 5 H 
1 Reſponſo veſtro audito et intellecto, fideles proceres, P | 


. © et guaedam pars communitatis regni Scotiae, Celſitudini veſtrae 
l immenſas referebant gratiarum actiones;“ L Yithop of 
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Y Foedera, 
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: Par camun Mac} A Roy de Engleterre, « et de base 


LY | * Bt Andrew's to Edward I. Foedera, ii. p. 1090. „K 
os | Jug t © Propter quod regnum Scotiae eſt turbatum, et M$ 
. * © munitas 7 i , Biſhop of St n 3 X 
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the crown on the deſcendants of Alexander III. 
(in 1284.) The nation had looked no farther, and 
perhaps it durſt not look farther. The progeny 
of Alexander III. was now extinct :. The probabi- 
lity of this event, depending on the ſingle life of a 
child, muſt have been foreſeen; nor can it be 
doubted that they who were connected by blood 
with the 2 family, had it in view, and were 


preparing, ſecretly and cautiouſly, to aſſert their 
ſeveral pretenſions. 


INT E RRE GNU M. 


1290. 
N che news of the Queen's death, Robert 
Bruce Lord of Annandale, deſcended from 
the ſecond daughter of David Earl of Huntington, 
unexpectedly appeared at Perth with a formidable 


8 * 
6 


* 


=; 
. 


* 
by 


. 9 
1090, 


retinue *. He affected to keep his intentions con- 
cealed. The Earls of Marre and Athole + aſſem- 
bled their followers; parties began to form; the 
miſeries of a diſputed ſucceſſion and an inteſtine 


war approached. 

John Balliol Lord of Galloway, e from 
the eldeſt daughter of David Earl of Huntington, 
appears to have reſided in England at this critical 
period; yet he had a ſecret friend in the Scottiſh 
regency, who watched over his intereſts with dark 
and dangerous policy. This was William Fraſer 
Biſhop of St Andrew's. © We ſhall be involved 


_——— 


„ 


* The Biſhop of St Andrew's informed Edward, that 
Bruce had been inſtigated to this by certain perſons, “ ad 
* interpellationem quorundam.” It may be conjectured, 
that Robert Wiſheart Biſhop of Glaſgow is here meant. 

+ Donald tenth Earl of Marre, John de Strathbalgie, of 
the a of Fyfe, Earl of Athole in right of his wife 'Adda, 


* 


» 


Moſt 
High provide an inſtant remedy, by your pru- 
_ © dent interpoſition.“ After having mentioned a 

report of the Queen's recovery, he added, © Should 
John de Balliol preſent him/elf before you, my coun- 
© fel is, that you treat [or confer} with him, ſo that, 
in all events, your honour and intere/t may be pre- 
* ſerved *. Should the Queen die, which heaven 
* forefend, I entreat that your Highneſs may ap- 
* proach our borders, to comfort the people of Scot- 
land, and prevent the effuſion of blood, that the 
faithful of the land may be enabled to preſerve 
their oath inviolated, and prefer him to be King 
**who ought of right to inherit; provided always, 
© that he be willing to follow your counſel f,” 
[7th Oftober 1290. ] -» % 


—_—— 


— 


6 — 
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* « Si Dominus Johannes de Bailliolo venerit ad prae- 
ſentiam veſtram, conſulimus, quod cum ipſo tradtare curetis, 
* ita quod in omni eventu honor veſler et commodum conſer ven- 
fur 3 Foedera, T. ii. p. 1091. From theſe expreſſions we 
may conelude, that the Biſhop was no ſtranger to the mea- 
ſures which Edward, for his honour and intereſt, would pro- 
bably adopt. Some authors have concluded, that Biſho 
Fraſer was the chaplain of Edward, from the title of I 
lanus veſler, which he afſumes ; Abercrombie, vol. 1. p. 462. 
Biograph. Britan, article Balliol. | 

This, however, I imagine to be a miſtake, capellanus wveſter 
ſeems to imply no more than what, in a later age, your ora» 
tour and bedfman implied. Cardinals, if I remember aright, 
were wont to aſſume the title of capellanus wveſter, in their ad- 
dreſſes to ſovereign princes. 

© Dignetur, ſi placet veſtra Excellentia, verſus marchias 
ad conſolationem populi Scoticani, et ut effuſioni ſanguinis 
* parcatur, appropinquare z ita quod fideles regni ſuum poſhnt 
* ſacramentum conſervare illaeſum, et illum praeficere in re- 
gem qui de jure debeat haereditare, dum tamen ille vefira 
* conſilio voluerit adhaerere ] Foedera, T. ii. p. 1091. I know 
not what is meant by the oath here mentioned, The letter 
from the Biſhop of St Andrew's is dated thus: Apud 
* Locris, die Sabbati in craſtino San&ae Fidis Virginis, anno 
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Edward was too ſagacious not to diſcern the Trivet, 
full import and utility of this baſe propoſal. In- 2%: 
ſtructed by his Scottiſh counſellor, he prepared to 
viſit the north of England; but the indiſpoſition 
and death of his beloved conſort Eleanor interrup- 
ted, for a while, the projects of ambition. She 
died in Lincolnſhire, [28th November.] He re- Walfang 
turned to Weſtminſter, and here paid the laſt ho- 4. 
nours to the faithful companion of all his for- ** "+ 
tunes. | g 28 
1291. 
It is an opinion generally received, that the 
people of Scotland, perplexed with the pretenſions 
of different competitors, and dreading a civil war, 
agreed to leave the ſucceſſion to be determined by 
Edward. It is ſaid, That the practice at that 
time, in controverſies between ſtates and princes, 
* ſeems to have been, to chuſe a foreign prince, as 
an equal arbiter, by whom the queſtion was deci- Y raun, 
© ded;” that the Scots ſent the Biſhop of St An- . c 3. 
drew's, the Abbot of Jedworth, and Galfrid de * 
Moubray, as their deputies to Edward, hen in Gaſ- 
cony, notifying their reſolutions, and claiming his 


good offices. 
That Edward was not in Gaſcony during that Foes. ii. 
winter, is certain from authentic records *. 296, 499 


— 


* — 


* Domini 1290.” Locris is now called Leuchars in Fife. 
The feſtival of St Faith was celebrated on the 6th ©&ober ; 
this letter, therefore, was written th October 129c. 


* Edward returned from Gaſcony about the feaſt of the AL 
ſumption, 1289; Trivet, p. 266. He did not croſs the ſess 
in 1290 nor in 1291; he was at Kingſclipſtou 14th and 23d 
October 1290; Foedera, T. ii. p. 496. He held a Parlia- 
ment there 29th October 1290; Ry/ev, p. 63. He certainly 
attended his Queen in her laſt moments; ſhe died at Hare- 
by in the diviion of Lincolaſhire, callgd Bulinbroke ; Ha!- 
Angbam, p. 54. Cambden's Britannih, by Gibſon, p. 479. He 
celebrated her funcrals at Weſtminſter 19th December 1290; 


Vor. I, Ee 
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Whether ſuch a reſolution was ever taken by 
the Scottiſh nation, or ſuch an embaſly ſent, is 
doubtful. i „ 8 | 


14 
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WPI: * * 


M. Weſtmin.'p. 412. He was at Aſheridge in Buckingham- 
ſhire, 3d January 1290-1; Foedera, T. ii. p. 499. He held 
a parliament here, 7th January 1290-1; Ryley, p. 66. In 
like manner might he be traced from records throughout the 
year 1291. 2 * it may be concluded that the Scottiſh 
deputies did not follow Edward into Gaſcony. Fordun mi- 
nutely relates the whole progreſs of their journey, L. xi. c. 3. 
he adds, that they returned to Scotland while a parlia- 
ment was fitting at Clackmannan, and while a report went 
of the pregnancy of the Queen Dowager : This circumſtance 
ſhews, that Fordun, by a ſtrange anachroniſm, has placed in 
1290 or tagt, what may have happened in the year of the 
death of Alexander III. Edward was indeed in France in 
1286 ; Foedera, T. ii. p. 320, 324, &c. | 

But, it may be faid, that although the Scottiſh deputies 
did not follow Edward into Gaſcony, they may have been 
appointed by parliament to make known the national reſolu- 
tions to him. This depends altogether on the teſtimony of 
V. Heming ford, 'T: i. p. 30. who thus ſpeaks : © Cuſtodes 
praedicti, praecavere volentes ne forte ſeditio crearetur in 
populo, de confilio magnatum regni Scotige. miſerunt ad 
© Regem Angliae, ut in tanto dubio ejus confilio fruerentur, 
© qui, remiſhs nunciis, Epiſcopis ſcilicet Dunolmiae et Kar- 
leoli, cum Domino Johanne de Veſci, verbis pacificis et 
ſuaſoriis exhortatus eſt eos, ut ordinationi ſuae, quantum 
ad fucceſhonem regni Scotiae ordinandam, ſe ſponte ſubpo- 
nerent. Qui, convocato parliamento, et communicato com- 
muni conſilio, ordinationique omnes quaſi magnates litera- 
torie ſubmiſerunt ; unde praedictus Rex, convocatis magna- 
tibus ſuis et clexo, tenuit parliamentnm ſuum apud Norham, 
quaſi in confinio utriuſque regni, in quindena Paſchae, anno 
Domini 1291.” | . 

It muſt be acknowledged that this teſtimony is expreſs ; 
nevertheleſs it is inconfiltent with Edward's own declara- 
tion; Foedera, T. it. p. 543. I make no doubt that many 
of the nobility, under the influence of the Biſhop of St 
Andrew's, and of ſuch politicians as the Biſhop of St An- 
drew's, may have ſolicited the interpoſition of Edward; nei- 
ther is it improbable that a/f the competitors may have con 
curred in that ſolicitation ; but I ſee no ſufficient evidence 
that the meaſure was national. 
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Invited, or not invited, Edward reſolved to re- Foedera, 


gulate the ſucceſſion to the crown of Scotland, 


and, under pretence of that ſucceſſion, to revive 


his own obſolete and renounced claim of feudal 
ſovereignty. He commanded the barons of York- 
ſhire, Lancaſhire, Weftmoreland, Cumberland and 
Northumberland, to aſſemble at Norham with all 
their powers, fix weeks after Eaſter *, [i. e. on the 
third of June]. John Balliol and Robert Bruce 
are among the northern barons to whom this order 
is direded. 

Edward deſired the nobility and clergy of Scot- 

land to meet him at Norham, but on an' earlier 
day 1. 
52 the roth May 1291, the nobility and elergy 
of Scotland repaired to Norham, within the Eng- 
liſh territories, and there had a fatal conference 
with Edward. 

Edward commanded Roger le Brabazon, jul- 
ticiary of England, to inform the afſembly, in his 
name, * that he had conſidered the difhculties in 
which the kingdom of Scotland was involved by 


— 
9 2 


* + Mandamus vobis, in fide et homagio, quibus nobis 
tenemini, firmiter injungentes, quod cum equis et armis, et 
toto ſervitio, quod nobis debetis, fitis ad nos apud Norham, 
* a die Paſchae proximo futuro in ſex ſeptimanas, ad faciendum 
nobis ſervitium veſtrum praedictum;“ Foedera, T. ii. 
525. Eaſter-day happened that year on 22d April; conſe- 
quently, the day of rendes vous was 3d June. This is a 
material date, and ought to be remembered. 

| ** Vos in haec guindena Paſchae proxime praeteriti, ad 
locum iſtum accedere per ſuas literas reguiſi vit, propter ali- 

qua quae vobis intendebat, et adhuc intendit, exponere et 
* monſtrare ;”* Feedera, T. ii. p. 543. This ſcers to imply 
that Edward propoſed to hold the conference during the 
Eaſler- Holidays: It was, however, delayed until the 1oth 
May 1291. Our hiſtorians and the Engliſh diſpute as to the 
ſenſe of the word requifroit, whether it means required or 
requefled. I take no thare in this momentaus controverſy. 


ii. 525 


Ibid. $431 
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the death of Alexander, and his offspring, and 


* the dangers ariſing from a diſputed ſucceflion : 
That his good-will and affection to the whole na- 
© tion, and to each individual in it, were ſincere; 
for. in their defence, he himſelf was intereſted : 
© That he had called the Scots to meet him at this 
place, with the view that. juſtice might be done 
* to all the competitors, and the internal tranqui- 
lity of the kingdom eſtabliſhed: That he had un- 
* dertaken a long journey to do juſtice, in perſon, 
to all, as Superior, and Lord Paramount of the 
6 kingdom of Scotland : That he meant not to en- 
* croach on the rights of any man; but, on the 
* contrary, as Lord Paramount, to adminiſter am- 


ple and ſpeedy juſtice to all “. 


That his —— might be the more effectually 
accompliſhed, he required their hearty recognition 
of his title as Lord Paramount, and he declared 
his willingneſs to uſe their advice in the ſettlement 
of the nation. 

The whole aflembly ſtood motionleſs and filent. 
At length, fome one had the courage to utter theſe 
words: No anſwer can be made while the throne 
is vacant.” * By holy Edward,” cried the King, 
& By holy Edward, whoſe crown it is that I wear, 


* I will vindicate my juſt rights, or periſh in the 
: attempt: TE 


* 'This ſpeech was compoſed in Latin by William Hoth- 
am, Provincial of the Predicant Friars in England, and de! - 
yered in French by Robert le Exibaz.n; V. Heming ford, 
T. +. p. 33. But the ſpeaker judicioully threw aſide ſome of 
the choiceſt flowers of monkiſh rhetoric. Such as this: The 
© reprobate Saul, from his ſboulders and upwards big ber than 
* any of the people, oppreſſed the Iſraelites ; whereas our So- 
vereign Lord, by bis pious benignity, rai/es up and ſupports 
© thoſe over whom the Prince of Peace hath elevated him.” 
There i is plainly an alluſion in this paſſage to the remark- 
able ſtature of Edward. At was indeed a moſt unfortunate 
common-place. 
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The Scots requeſted a delay, that they might _, 5 
inform thoſe who were abſent, and have an oppor- 343. 
tunity of conſulting together. You were al 
ſuſſiciently informed,” faid Edward, by the 
tenor of my ſummons; I give you, however, a 
* delay till to- morrow *.” 7: x 5 
On the xith May, the Scots renewed their re- Foedera ii. 
queſt for a delay: Edward allowed them the term 
of three weeks, at which period he required them 
to return a definitive anſwer. By that time, he 
knew that the barons, whom he had ſummoned to 
to meet him at Norham, would be aſſembled in arms. 

It has been ſaid, that the Scots. durſt not con- Abercrom, 

tradict the demands of Edward, for that he had 465. 
all the forces of England at hand, and jult ready 
to maſſacre every one of them, in caſe of a per- 
* emptory- refuſal;” but this is vain declamation. 
On the tenth of May, the forces of Edward were 
not aſſembled at Norham. Had he meant to have 
employed inſtant violence, he would not have de- 
manded the aſſiſtance of Bruce and Balliol, nor 
have ſuffered the Scots to depart into their own 
country for three weeks. The truth is, and muſt 
be acknowledged, that the Scots had more formi- 
dable enemies than Edward, however powerful and 
politic, Their mutual diſtruſts and animoſities, 
the treachery of Fraſer the regent, and the puſil- 
lanimous time-ſerving ambition of the competitors, 
all fought for Edward, and conſpired to overthrow 
the national independency, 

During the interval which Edward indulged to Focdera, 
the Scots, he perceived that the aſſembling them 


% 


* Such I take to be the ſenſe of the expreflion in Magnus 
Roatulus Seotiae ; ** Super quo tandem, licet per practatum 
* Dominum ſufficienter, ut proponebatur, fuiſſent antea 
* praemuniti, quid idem Rex duceret faciendum, fuit eis 
* terminus per eundem proximus dies, videlicet dicti menſis 
dies undecimus, aſſignatus ;” Foedera, T. ii. p. 543- 
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within the territories of England was a meaſure 
raſh and impolitic, and tending to excite jealouſies; 
he, therefore, by a formal inſtrument, declared 
that the meeting at Norham ſhould not be held as 
a precedent, [31ſt May 1291.] - 

Fordera, On the ad June, Edward gave audience to the 

* Scots in an open field near Upſettlington, on tho 

north bank of the Tweed, oppoſite to the caſtle of 

Norham, and within the territory of Scotland. 
Foed, ii Robert Burnel Biſhop of Bath, and chancellor of 
Du. Chr.! England, in the King's name, relumed the proceed- 
ſeries, 24, — of the former aſſemblies. He added, that, 

* by various evidences, it ſufficiently appeared, 

* that the Engliſh Kings were Lords Paramount of 

Scotland, and, from the moſt diſtant ages, had 

5 either poſſeſſed or claimed that right“; that 
ö Edward had required the Scots to produce their 
[ * evidences or arguments to the-contrary, and had 
| - © declared'himſfelt ready to admit them, if more 
+ cogent than his own; and, upon the whole 
matter, to pronounce righteous judgment: That, 
5. as the Scots had produced nothing, the 'King 
< was reſolved, as Lord Paramount, to determine 
the queſtion of the ſuccgſſion. 

At this aſſembly there were preſent eight perſons, 
who under various titles laid claim to the crown. 
I. Robert Bruce Lord of Annandale. 2. Florence 
Count of Holland, 3. John de Haſtings Lord of 
Abergavenny. 4. Partick: de Dunbar Earl of 
March. 5. William de Ros. 6. William de 
Veſci, appearing by his attorney. 7. Robert de 
Pinkeny. 8. Nicholas de Soulis. 


- 
. — 


— —— —— —— — 


* Such I underſtand to be the import of the words, “in 
* cujus poſſe ſſione, vel quaſi prfſeſſione, anteceſſores et progeni- 
« tores ſui Angliae Reges, a longiſſimis temporibus retroaCtig 
fuerunt;“ Foedera, I'. ii. p. 545+ 
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The Chancellor, turning to Robert Bruce, de- Foed. ii- 
manded, in preſence of the aſſembly of both na- 
tions, Whether he acknowledged Edward as 
Lord Paramount of Scotland, and whether he 
* was willing to aſk and receive judgment from 
him in that character? 

Bruce expreſsly, definitively, publicly, and openly, 
declared his aſſent “. 

The ſame queſtions were put to each of the 

other competitors preſent : The ſame anſwer was 
made by each. The whole form of this buſineſs 
appears to have been preconcerted. 

Sir Thomas Randolph then ſaid, in the name of 
John Balliol Lord of Galloway, That he had 
* miſtaken the day appointed for the adjourned 
* meeting z” he, therefore, requeſted, that Balliol 
might be admitted to anſwer in perſon on the 
morrow f. 

3d June, Balliol appeared in perſon. The 1b. fl. 549. 
Chancellor demanded, © Whether he was willing 
© to make anſwer as the other competitors had 
done?“ . Balliol, after an affected pauſe, and 
ſeeming recollection, pronounced his aflent f. 


a * 2 


* «© Finaliter, expreſſe, publice, et aperte,” are the words 
uſed in this memorable inſtrument ; Foedera, T. ii. p. 545. 


+ There is no neceflity for the vulgar hypotheſis, © That 
* the abſence of Balliol was intentional, left he ſhould give 
* offence to the Scottiſh nation ;” he cauld not give leſs of- 
fence by appearing ingly, than it he had appeared in the croud 
of competitors, As Edward had granted a delay for three 
weeks, it was not unreaſonable to ſuppoſe, that a term of three 
weeks, from the time of granting the delay, was underſtood ; 
Hence Balliol may have indeed miſtaken the day appointed 
for the adjourned meeting. 


t The words of the record are, © congrua deliberatione 
praehabita;“ Foedera, T. ii. p. 549. They are remarkable 
words. Nothing of the ſame nature occurs in the anſwers 
made by the other competitors. I call the pauſe afe&ed ; be 
cauſe it is manifeſt, that Balliol, as well as the other competi- 
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Foed.ji, „ The Chancellor then proteſted, in name of the 
$57, King, © That, although he now aſſerted his right 
* of 'ſuperlority, with the view of giving judgment 
* to the competitors ; yet that he meant not to re- 
linquiſh his right of property in the kingdom of 

Scotland, acclaimable hereafter in fit manner and 

time convenient.“ 

This was a moſt inſidious refinement in politics. 
Hitherto all patties had proceeded on the opinion 
that the crown of Scotland was deſcendible to 
heirs-female. On this footing it was that the com- 
petitors claimed, and made their general reference 
to Edward. Edward, having once procured the 
reference, made a wide ftretch, and proteſted thar 
his claim of property might be reſerved entire. He 
thereby intimated, that the kingdom of Seotland 
was a male-fief, and not defcendible to heirs-female ; 
and conſequently, that it had returned to himſelf 
as Lord Paramount, in default of heirs-male. Thus, 
if any of the competitors ſhould hereafter diſpute 
his right of ſuperiority, Edward reſerved his right 
of property, to be aſſerted in fit manner and time con- 

Vvenienti. 

Ivid. The King himſelf now ſpoke. He rocephtulated 
the proceedings in this aſſembly ; he repeated all 
that his miniſters had ſaid in his name; he talked 
much of his affection for the Scottiſh nation; he 
boaſted, that for their ſake he had poſtponed all 
other buſinefs, and that he declined no fatigue, in 
order to procure the ſettlement of Scotland. He 
declared, that he would pronounce a ſpeedy and 
impartial judgment in the great controverſy, ſecure 
the obſervance of the good and laudable cuſtoms 
and laws of Scotland, redreſs every abuſe, and elta- 
bliſn the national tranquility. 


* 


* 
n 
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tors, knew what queſtions were to be put by the Chancellor 
of England. 
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Expreſſing his truſt in the divine aid, and his 
hope that the whole buſineſs would be conducted 
to the glory of God, he again proteſted, © that his 
claim to the property of Scotland ſhould remain 
entire.“ | 

Balliol, with officious ſervility, approached the 
Lord Paramount, acknowledged his right of ſupe- 
riority, and craved his judgment. 

John Comyn, Lord of Badenoch *, one of the Foedera, 
regents; made like acknowledgments, and obtain- 53“. 
ed permiſſion to be heard on his claim as a com- 
petitor . | 5 

The whole ten competitors immediately ſealed iq, ;; z. 

an inſtrument, of the following tenor: For as 
much as the King of England has evidently ſhewn 
to us, that the ſovereign ſeignory of Scotland, 
and the right of determining our reſpective pre- 
* tenſions. belong to him; we, therefore, of our 
* own free will, and without compulſion, have a- 
* greed to receive judgment from him, as our 
Lord Paramount, and we become bound to ſub- 
mit to his award g.“ [zd June 1291. ] 

Edward haſtened to adjuſt the preliminaries of 
his deciſion. It was agreed, by the unanimous 
voice of the aſſembly, that Balliol and Comyn for 
themſelves, and for the competitors who approved 
of their liſt, ſhould name forty commiſſioners ; that 
Bruce for himſelf, and for the competitors who ap- 
proved of his liſt, ſhould name other forty | ; that, 


— 8 


** 


* Commonly called the Black Comyn. He muſt be diſtin- 
guiſhed from John Comyn the younger of Badenoch, com- 
monly called the Red Comyn. 


+ At Norham, le Mardi prochein apres la aſcenſion;“ 
; e. 3d June 1291. Aſcenſion-day fell that year on the 1ſt 
une. 


"7 27, wy, * 


+ The liſts of commiſſioners were made up and delivered 
on the 5th june; Foedera, T. ii. p. 559. This is an additio- 
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Foedera, 
ii. 529. 
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to them, Edward ſhould add twenty-four, or a 
greater or lefs number: That thoſe commiſſioners 
ſhould examine the cauſe deliberately, and make 
their report to Edward. 

Ath June. All the competitors agreed, that 
ſeiſine of the kingdom of Scotland, and its fortreſſes, 
ſhould be delivered to Edward; *© becauſe,” ſaid 
they, judgment cannot be without execution, 
nor execution without poſſeſſion of the ſubject of 
the award.“ But this was under condition that 


Edward ſhould find fecurity to make full reſtitution 


Ibid. 


in two months from the date of his award, and that 
the interim revenues of Scotland ſhould be pre- 
ſerved ; reaſonable allowance being always made 
for the expences of government. | | 

Iith June. The regents of Scotland made a 


*>5* ſolemn ſurrender of the kingdom into the hands of 


Edward: The keepers of caſtles made a like ſur- 
Tender of their caſtles. 
Edward immediately reſtored the cuſtody of the 


Kingdom to the regents, Fraſer Biſhop of St 


Andrew's, Wiſheart Biſhop of Glaſgow, John 
Comyn of Badenoch, and James the Stewart of 


Scotland. , 


By the command of Edward, the regents ap- 
pointed Alan Biſhop of Caithneſs, an Engliſhman, 


, 


nal evidence, that the buſineſs had been previouſly ſettled. In 
Bruce's lift, there appear to have been 22 laymen and 18 
eccleſiaſtics. In Balliol's, 25 laymen and 15 eccleſiaſtics: 
But, in Balliol's lift, all the eccleſiaſtics are dignified clergy- 
men, viz. fix Biſhops, eight Abbots, and the Archdeacon of 
Dunkeld ; whereas, in Bruce's lift, there are only five dig- 
nified clergymen, viz. two Biſhops, two Abbots, and the Dean 
of Aberdeen, It is fingular, that Patrick Earl of March, 
himſelf a competitor, ſhould Rand on Bruce's liſt, We might 
aſſure ourſelves, without conſulting the record, that Fraſer 
Biſhop of St Audrew*s, early ia his recommendation of Bal- 
liol, flood on Balliol's lift, 


"id 
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to the oſſice of Chancellor: Edward confirmed the 
choice, and added Walter of Agmodſham as his 
aſſociate in office “. | BAY 

12th June. Gilbert de Umfraville Earl of Foedera, 
Angus, held the caſtles of Dundee and Forfar. 31 
He faid, that he had received them in charge from 
the Scottiſh nation, and that he would not ſurren- 
der them to England, unleſs Edward and all the 
competitors joined in an obligation to indemaify 
him. Edward and all the competitors ſubmitted 
to the conditions required by Umfraville, the only 
Scotſman who acted with integrity and ſpirit, on 
this trial of national integrity and ſpirit ! 

15th June. Edward appointed Bryan Fitzallan 
to be joined in commiſhon with the Scottiſh re- 
gents. The Scottiſh regents, Bruce and his ſon, 
Balliol; and many of the principal Scottiſh barons, 
ſwore fealty to Edward. The only eccleſiaſtic who 
performed the diſgraceful ceremony, was Mark 
Biſhop of Sodor +. 


Edward appointed a ſalary of five marks weekly to the 
Biſhop of Caithneſs, and of two marks and one-half weekly 
to Walter of Agmodſham; Foedera, T. ii. p. 532, (28th 
June 1291, at Berwick.) There are ſeveral circumſtances 
in their oaths of office, which merit the attention of an inqui- 
ſitive reader; Foedera, T. ii. p. 557. By this time Alexander 
de Balliol had been appointed Chamberlain of Scotland; the 
N for payment of the ſalaries are addreſſed to him. 

e Biſhop of Caithneſs made oath, unicuique de regno 
* praedifto in omnibus, quae ad idem ſpectant officium, exhi- 
* bere juſtitiae complementum, literis gratiae ipſi domino 
Regi ſpecialiter reſervatis.” 

+ The Barons ſwore ta&js evangeliis ; the Biſhop, prac/enti- 
bus evangeliis. In the liſt of the jurors, Bruce, his fon, and 
Balliol are placed before the Earls; John Comyn Lord of 
Badenoch is placed immediately after the Earls, and before 
the ſtewart. 

Of the Biſhop of Sodor, who brought the firſt fruits of ſer- 
vility to the feet of Edward, Keith thus ſpeaks: © He ſuf- 

\ * fered much for his fidelity to his country and loyalty to his 
* Prince 3” Catalogue of Scottiſh Biſhops, p. 180. 
Happy, when evil lights on ſuch alaue { 


| 
! 


ii. $59» 
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The peace of the King, as Lord Paramount of 
Scotland, was proclaimed. The aſſembly adjourn- 


ed to the 2d Auguſt. HY 

I have made this ample recital of the tranſactions 
at Norham and Upſettlington-green; becauſe many 
material circumſtances of that diſgraceful it 
have been omitted, or miſunderſtood by former 
hiſtorians. | 
Edward tranſmitted copies of the proceedings 
concerning the homage and compromiſe to different 
monaſteries in England, and commanded them to 
be engroſſed in their chronicles f. POTTY 

Although he had conſented that judgment 
ſhould be pronounced in Scotland on this occa- 
ſion; yet he proteſted that this ſhould not debar 
him from pronouncing judgment in England, 
whenever a like cafe occurred. So eager was he 
to eſtabliſh his new right in its utmoſt rigour ! (at 
Berwick, 3d July 1291.) 

Edward, at the ſame time, ordered, that no ex- 
ception ſhould be received in the King's Bench 
againſt breves produced or returned there, which 
bore date in Scotland, © for that the two King- 
* doms are now joined, by reaſon of the right of 


© ſuperiority over Scotland which the King of Eng- 
land enjoys *.“ 


— 
LES 


* , 4 * - "ey C 


* moriam3” V. Heming ford, T. i. p. 36. [at Weſtminſter, 
gth July 1291.] 

Nothing can be plainer than this; and yet we have ſeen 
it remarked, that in Rymer, T. ii. p. 533. Edward writes to 
the King's Bench to receive appeals Bom Scotland, as if 
% brevia Regis in banco Regis porrecta vel ritornata de data 
* dierum et locorum tnfra idem regnum Scotiae mentionem fa- 
* cientia,” could poſſibly mean appeals, or any thing reſem- 
bling appeals / - | | f 


t © Ut in cronicis ponerentur ad perpetuam gy” rs me- 
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An univerſal homage was now required 4 All poder 
who came were admitted to ſwear — They who. 573. 
came and refuſed, were to be arreſted, until per- 
formance ; they who came not, but ſent excuſes, to 
have the validity of their excuſes tried in the next 
parliament ; they who neither came nor ſent ex- 
cuſes, to be committed to cloſe cuſtody, 

During the courſe of this ſummer, many eccleſi- wid. 567, 
aſtics, barons, and even ſimple burgeſles, ſwore 57 
fealty to Edward. 

The competitors now put in their claims, at the Ib. ii. 5744 
meeting of the auditors, (Berwick, 3d Auguſt 1291.) 

I. Florence Earl of Holland, claimed as great- 
grandſon of Ada, daughter of Henry Prince of 
Scotland, and ſiſter of William the Lion, King of 
Scots. 

II. Robert de Pinkeny, claimed as great-grandſon. _ 
of Marjory daughter of Henry Prince of Scotland, I. ii. 576+ 
and ſiſter of William the Lion, King of Scots “. 


. 
„ 


+ © Cuſtodes regni debent capere juramenta fidelitatis ah " 
* Epiſcopis, Comitibus, Baronibus, Magnatibus, et aliis nobi- 
* libus, de libere tenentibus, et alits univerſis ;” &c. Foedera, 
T. ii. p. 573. | 

* The authenticity of this pedigree is doubtful; it is there- 
in ſaid that Marjory had a daughter Alicia; but the name of 
the huſband of Marjory is not mentioned. Robert de Pin- 
keny was ſo little acquainted with the genealogy of the royal 
family, that he ſuppoſed Alexander I. to have been the 
ſon of William the Lion, and the father of Alexander II. 

I have collected a pedigree of Robert de Pinkeny from 
different paſſages in Dugdale, Baronage, vol. ii. p. 5 56, 769. 
John de Lindeſay, called 6. Henry III. the Kinſman of 
Alexander II. King of Scots, married Marjory, ſuppoſed to 
have been the daughter of Henry Prince of Scotland. John 
de Lindeſay had two ſons, David and Gerard, who died 
without iſſue, and a daughter and heireſs, Alicia, married to 
Heary de Pinkeny, grandfather of Robert de Pinkeny, the 
competitor. This will be better underſtood by a genealogical 


tree; 


Foed. ii. 
57% 


Ibid. 578» 


Ibid, 576. 
Ibid. 577. 
wid. 


wid. : 


ſon of Ifabella, ſaid to have been the eldeſt 
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III. William de Ros, claimed as the great 


h- 

ter of William the Lion, King of Scots. - 

IV. Patrick Earl of March, claimed as the great 
grandſon of Ilda or Ada, daughter of Wilkam the 
Lion, King of Scots. 

V. William de Veſci, claimed as and of Mar- 
jory, daughter of William King of Scots. 

VL Patrick Galythly, claimed as the ſon of Hen- 

Galythly, who was the lawful ſon, as he con- 
tended, of William King of Scots. 

VII. Nicolas de Soulit, claimed as grandſon of 


Marjory the daughter of Alexander 11. and wife of 


Alan Dureward, or /e Huiſſier. 

VIII. Roger de Mandeville had made no claim 
at the congreſs of Norham or Upſettlington ; he 
now made a claim, in a form moſt ſingular. Wil- 
liam King of Scots, according to his account, had 
a ſon and two daughters: On death-bed, he deli- 
vered them to his brother Malcolm King of Scots; j 
Malcolm procured the ſon to be murdered: One 
of the daughters died; the ather, named Aufrica, 


—— 


— — 


Henry Prince of Scotland. 


Marjory T fobn de Lindeſay. 


Alicia » Henry de Pinkeny, 


Ld 


Henry de Pinkeny. 


Robert de Pinkeny. 
Competitor. 
In this pedigree there are ſeveral things doubtful, and par; 
ticularly the exiſtence of a Maryjory, daughter of Prince Hens 
ry. 
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was married in Ulſter to William de Say: They 
had an only ſon William: He had an only child, 
Aufrica, married to Robert de Wardone : They 
had an only child Agatha, the mother of the 
claimant Roger de Mandeville *; he requeſted that 
an inquiſition might be taken i in England, Ireland, 
and Scotland, for verifying this ſtory. 

IX. John Comyn Lord of Badenoch, produced a Foedera, 
long genealogy, from which he concluded that he ii. 577+ 
was the great-great-grandſon of Donald Bane, who 
once reigned in Scotland; and therefore, that he 
was the righteous heir to the crown. ? Te 

X. Eric King of Norway, put in his claim, not — 4 


long after, as heir to his infant daughter Marga- 1 


iſt. Norv. 
ret T. | . 37% 


Here is his pedigree, drawn up in common form. 
Fn King of Scots. 


1. Aufrica = William de Say. 


* 
—_— 
— 


2. William de Say. 


3. Aufrica = Robert de Wardone. 


- | "LK... 
4. Agatha as: 74.0 de Mandeville, 
5. Roger de Mandeville, © 7 88 Th - 
Competitor. ; 


+ He alſo claimed the revenues of Scotland, which had 
become due in the lifetime of Margaret, becaule he was her 
adminiftrator-in-law, and had made large deburſements on 
her account. He, moreover, demanded the penalty of 
100,000 pounds ſterling, incurred by the Scottiſh nation, 
through their not receiving the Queen, and not yielding 
obedience to her, in terms of their covenant ; as if her death 
had not voided the obligation! With more modeſly, and. 
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The claims of the competitors hitherto mentio- 
ned could not ſtand the teſt of an accurate in- 
quiry. : M nh 

As there exiſted deſcendants of David Earl of 
Huntington, the brother of William King of Scots, 
it follows, that the Count of Holland and Robert de 
Pinkeny had no right: For they claimed on their 
deſcent from the er of William. | 

William de Ros, Patrick Earl of March, and Wil- 
liam de Veſti, were all deſcended from illegitimate 
daughters of William King of Scots. 

The claim of Patrick Galythly was ridiculous : 
Becauſe, if his father was born to William in law- 
ful wedlock, it followed, that Alexander II. and 
his offspring ought never to have reigned. Er- 
mengarde the mother of Alexander IL. ſurvived 
her huſband William. Henry Galythly, there- 
fore, if born in wedlock, muſt have been born 
before the marriage of Ermengarde. 

If Nicolas de Soulis was deſcended of Alexander 
II. as his claim ſet forth, it was by a natural 
daughter of that Prince. [See above, anno 1251. ] 

John Comyn of Badenoch could have no title, un- 
leſs upon the hypotheſis, that Malcolm III. and all 
his deſcendants, during the courſe of two centu- 
ries, were to be held uſurpers. 

The demand of the King of Norway was made, 
becauſe other demands not more plauſible were 
made. While he claimed the kingdom of Scot- 
land, he alſo claimed 200 marks yearly, as the 
deficiencies of his wife's portion. This ſhews, 
that he had no hopes of ſucceſs in his extravagant 
pretenſions. 


ä 


„* — 


ſhew of reaſon, he demanded 200 marks yearly, to ſupply the 
deficiencies of his wife's portion. It had been eſtimated at 
700 marks yearly ; but, as Eric contended, it amounted to 
no more than 50 marks; M. Walſingham, p. 59. 
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As to the claim of Roger de Mandeville, it ſup- 
poſed, contrary to the truth of hiſtory, that Mal- 
colm IV. was the ſucceſſor of William the Lion ; 
it repreſented him, contrary to all probability, 26 
a treacherous murderer; and, in proof of all this, 
it demanded that a general enquiry might be made 
throughout three kingdoms. 

Before ſentence, all theſe frivolous competitors Foedera, 
either renounced their pretenſions, or withdrew + 559 
their appearance. 

The other competitors were the deſcendants of 
David Earl of Huntington, the brother of William 
King of Scots. 

David Earl of Huntington had a ſon John, who 
died without iſſue, and three daughters; 1. Mar- 
garet, married to Alan of Galloway. 2. Iſabella, 
to Robert Bruce. 3. Ada, to Henry Haſtings. 

John Balliol claimed the kingdom, as being the 
ſon of Derverguill, who was the daughter of 
Margaret, the eldeſt daughter. 

Robert Bruce claimed the kingdom as being Foed. ii 
the ſon of Iſabella, the ſecond daughter. * 

John Haſtings, the ſon of Henry Haſtings, who Foed. ii. 
was the ſon of Ada, the third daughter, contended 57** 
that the kingdom of Scotland was partible, like 
other inheritances; and therefore claimed one 
third of the kingdom. 


578. 


1292. 

The Scottiſh commiſſioners heard parties, and po ;;. 
made a report to Edward. Edward, by the advice 580, 581, 
of the commiſſioners, and of the prelates and nobles 
of both kingdoms, ordered the claims of Bruce and 
Balliol to be ic heard. Although the claims of 
the other competitors were reſerved, this prelimi- 
nary judgment did, in effect, determine that the 
crown muſt belong to the deſcendants of David 
Earl of Huntington. 


„. G g 


* 
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Edward required the commiſhoners to make 
oath, © that they would faichfully adviſe him, by 
what laws and uſages the queſtion ought to be 
determined.“ e . 

They unanimouſly made anſwer, That, in 
this caſe, arduous, and without example, they 
* could not adviſe him 3 fer that they themſelves 
* differed in judgment, as to the laws and uſages 
of Scotland :” They ſaid, that a fuller deliberation 
was neceſſary; and; — they requeſted the 
aſſiſtance of the Engliſh commiſſioners *. 

The” commiſhoners of the two nations had a 
conference. In conſequence of it, they made this 
memorable report to Edward: That there appear- 
* ed a diverſity of opinions among the fourſcore 
* Scottiſh commiſſioners, by whoſe advice, if unani- 
* mous, the King ought to have regulated his 
judgment. That the Engliſh commiſſioners were 
* few in number ; that there were others in Eng- 
land of more authority and wiſdom than they; 

* and, therefore, that in a matter ſo high, they 
© themſelves would not preſume to give their 
* advice, without hearing the better judgment of 
* the prelates, nobility, and other wiſe men of 
England,“ [ad June 1292. ] 

Edward, in conſequence of this ſelf-denial, ap- 
pointed a parliament to aſſemble at Berwick on 
the 15th day of October 1292. 

Meanwhile, he deſired all perſons preſent of 
both kingdoms to ſtudy the caſe, and to conſider 
what ought to be done. 


—— 


* This is Gogular, Edward defired to know what lay 
ought to be the rule of judgment. The Scottiſh auditors, 
inſtead of returning a direct ahſwer, ſaid, that they themſelves 
differed in Judgment, either as to the low of Scotland, or with 
reſpe& to its application to this caſe. They therefore requeſſ- 
ed the aid of the Engliſh auditors, men who certainly could 


not know more of the Scottiſh laws and uſages, than the Scots 
themſelves did! 
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He declared, that, for the more accurate deter- 
mination of the cauſe, he would conſult the learn- 
ed in foreign parts. 


Fordun avers, that, long before this time, Edward Fordus, 
confulted foreign lawyers. He has recorded the * 3.9. 


caſe and the opinions. The eaſe is imperfectly put; 
the opinions are irreconcileably different *. 

At Berwick, on the day appointed, Edward put 
three queſtions to his parliament and to the com- 
miſſioners : To all the queſtions they made una- 
nimous anſwers. 

Ift Queſtion. © By what laws and uſages ought 
judgment to be given?“ 

Anſ. The King ought and ſhould decide ac- 
* cording to the laws and uſages of the kingdoms 
over which he reigns ; if there are any ſuch laws 
applicable to the preſent caſe.” » 

. 2d Queſtion. If there are none ſuch, or if 
* they are different in England and Scotland, how 
ought judgment to be given??? 

Anſ. The King may and ſhould: make a new 
* law, with the advice of his great men.” | 

3d Lweftion. © Ought the ſucceſſion -1 ro the 
* crown of Scotland to be decided in a different 
manner than the ſucceſſion to earldoms, baro- 
* nies, and other inheritances by tenure ?” 

Anſ. The ſucceſſion to the crown of Scotland 
* ought to be decided in the ſame manner as the 


lr. 


* The opinions would not intereſt any readers but law- 
vers; in truth, they do not ſeem to be the ground-work ot 
the judgment. There is an hiſtorical obſervation in Fordun, 
L. xi. g, 7. which I do not recollect to have ſcen ell-where. 
He is, that William de Ros pretcnded, that his great 
grandmother Iſabella, the daughter of William the Lion, 
had been legitimated : I ſhould have imagined that the ob- 
ſervation would have been rather applied to Marjory, the 
daughter of Alexander II. and grandmother of Nicolas de 
Soulis. 
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© ſucceſſion to earldoms, baronies, and other indi- 
vj ſible inheritances by tenure.” | 

ruce and Balliol demanded a further hearing. 
They urged their reſpective pleas and anſwers at 
great length. I will make a faithful and conciſe 
report of them to the beſt of my judgment. 

Bruce pleaded t, that Alexander II. deſpair- 
ing of heirs of his own body, had declared, that he 
held Bruce to be his right heir. It may be pro- 
ved, by the teſtimony of perſons {till alive, that he 
declared this with the advice, and in the preſence 
of the good men of his kingdom. Alexander III. 
gave his familiars to underſtand, that failing iſſue 
of his own body, Bruce was his right heir. More- 
over, the people of Scotland took an oath for 
maintaining the ſucceſſion of the neareſt in blood 
to 3 III. who ought of right to inherit, 
failing Margaret the maiden of Norway and her 
iſſue. 

Balliol anſwered, that nothing could be conclud- 
ed from the acknowledgment of Alexander II. for 
that he left heirs of his body. Balliol made no 
anſwer to what was ſaid of the ſentiments of Alex- 
ander III. and of the oath made by the Scottiſh 
nation to maintain the ſucceſſion of the next in 
blood “. ö | 


— 


The firſt argument of Bruce is confidently urged, and 
feebly oppoſed. Balliol's counſel ought to have anſwered 
thus: The opinion of Alexander II. ſuppoſing it to have 
been given, cannot vary the rules of ſucceſſion : The proof 
offered is inadmiſſible. Ihe conſtitution of Scotland, and 
© the fate of the competitors, muſt not depend on the teſti- 
mony of witneſſes concerning words occaſionally heard more 
than half a century ago. If Alexander II. had had any 
intention of eſtabliſhing! the ſucceſſion in favour of the de- 
© ſcendants of the /econd daughter of his uncle the Earl of 
Huntington, it was a meaſure neceſſary to have been pro- 
© poſed in the great council of the nation; but it was not. 
6 The ſituation of the royal family renders it incredible, that 
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Bruce pleaded, ſecondly, that the right of reign- 
ing ought to be decided according to that natural 
law whereby kings reign, and not according to 
any law or uſage in force between ſubject and ſub- 
ject: That, by the law of nature, the neareſt colla- 
teral in blood has right to the crown, That the 
conſtitutions which prevail among vaſſals and ſub- 
jects, bind not the lord, much leſs the ſovereign. 
That, although in private inheritances, which are 
diviſible, the eldeſt female heir has a certain prero- 
gative ; it is not ſo in a kingdom, which is indivi- 
ſible : There the neareſt heir of blood is preferable, 
whenever the ſucceſſion opens. 


—— 


* Alexander II. ever uttered the words which Bruce aſcribes 
to him; and pretends to prove by the evidence of witneſſes, 
certainly ſuperannuated, probably not impartial. While the 
ſiſters of Alexander II, and while John the Scot, Earl of 
Cheſter, lived, Alexander could not ſay, that, failing his own 
iſſue, Bruce was next heir to the crown, Now, we know 
that the Earl of Cheſter lived till 1237. We do not pre- 
ciſely know at what time the ſiſters of Alexander IL. died; 
but we know that one of them, Marjory, was married, in 
1235, to Gilbert Earl Marſhal of England. Alexander 
therefore could not, before 1237, have ſuppoſed, that failing 
iſſue of his own body, Bruce was to be his ſucceſſor. 
It is true, that, in 1237, Alexander had no children ; but 
he had no reaſon to deſpair of having children. In 1239, 
while of middle age, he married a young woman : In 1241, 
ſhe brought him a ſon, afterwards Alexander ITI. Thus it 
is more than probable, that Alexander LI. never uttered the 
expreſſions aſcribed to him by Bruce, What is ſaid of 
Alexander III. is till more vague. It is in vain to talk of 
what he may have given his familiars io underſland. In the 
folemn ſettlement of the ſucceſſion in 1284, he made no 
proviſion beyond his own iflue. The oath taken by the 
people ot Scotland in 1290 is wilfully miſfreprefented : It 
made mention of the neareſi heirs who ought of right to ſuc 
ceed, not of the ncareſl in blood, Bruce perceived that the 
- expreſſion in the inſtrument 1290 left entire the claims of 
every competitor ; he therefore perverted the record by 
interpolating the words, in b/ood.” Such might have been 
the anſwer of Balliol. The anſwer which he made is evauve 
and nugatory. 
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' Balliol anſwered : That the claimants were in 
the court of their Lord Paramount, and that he 
ought to give judgment in this cafe, as in the caſe 
of any other tenements depending on his crown ; 
that is, by the common law and uſage of his king- 
dom, and no other. That, by the laws and ufages 
of England, the eldeft female heir is preferred in 
the ſucceſſion to all inheritance, indiviſible as well 
diviſible. 4 4 

Bruce pleaded, thirdly, That the manner of ſuc- 
ceſſion to the kingdom of Scotland in former times 
made for his claim; for that the brother, as being 
neareſt in degree *, was wont to be preferred to 
the ſon of the deceaſed King. Thus, when Ken- 
neth M Alpine died, his brother Donald was pre- 
ferred to his ſon Conſtantine ; thus, when Conſtan- 
tine died, his brother Edh was preferred to his ſon 
Donald; and thus the brother of Malcolm III. 
reigned after him, to the excluſion of the ſon o 
Malcolm III. 1 * 

Balliol anſwered, That, if the brother was pre- 
ferred to the ſon of the King, the example proved 
againſt Bruce; for that the ſon, not the brother, 
was the neareſt in degree t. He admitted, that, 
after the death of Malcolm IH. his brother uſurped 
the throne; but he contended, that the ſon of 
Malcolm complained to his liege Lord the King of 
England, who. diſpoſſeſſed the uſurper, and placed 


k ©. Au 


_ * — 1 R 
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„ Ratione proxirhitatis in radu * Foedera, T ii. p. 582. 

5 In hoc probat, quod remotior in gradu ſuccedendi 
praefertur proximiori,z quia filius proximior eſt patri, in 
* gradu hujuſmodi ſuccedendi, quam frater patris ;”” Foedera, 
T. ii. p. 584. Here Balliol attempted to anſwer Bruce's - 
argument, without underſtanding it. Bruce ſuppoſed an an- 
ceftor to be.a common ſtock ; and the degrees to be the per- 
ſons deſcending from that ſtock: Hence, the King's brother 
ſtood in one degree nearer the common ſtock than the King's 
ſon. | | | 
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the ſon of Malcolm on the throne. That, after 
the death of that ſon, the brother of Malcolm III. 

in uſurped the throne; that the King of Eng- 
land again diſpoſſeſſed him, and placed Edgar, the 
ſecond ſon of Malcolm, on the throne !. 

Bruce pleaded, fourthly, That there are examples 
in other countries, particularly in Spain and Savoy, 
where the ſon of the ſecond daughter excluded the 
grandſon of the eldeſt daughter. | 

-Balliol anſwered, That examples from foreign 
countries are of no importance'; for that, accord- 
ing to the laws of England and Scotland, where 
Kings reign by ſucceſſion in the dire line, and 
Earls and Barons ſucceed in like manner, the iſſue 
of the younger ſiſter, although nearer in degree, 
excludes not the iſſue of the elder ſiſter, although 
more remote in degree; but the ſucceſſion continues 
in the direct line; that is, in modern language, 


primogeniture and the right of repreſentation pre- 


vail. 
Bruce pleaded, #fth/y, That a female ought not 
to reign ; for that the is incapable of governing. 


— 


t The perſon whom Balliol calls © the ſon of Malcolm III. 
is Donald, held by our hiſtorians to have been a baſtard, The 
proper anſwer to the examples from the hiſtory of Scotland, 
where the uncle excluded the nephew, ſeems to be this, that 
they were uſurpations, begun under the ſpecious pretence of 
guardianſhip to a weak or infant heir, and maintained by po- 
licy and” violence; but that the nation, unſettled as it was, 
never acquieſced in ſuch uſurpations. Amid the irregularities 
of barbarous times, it is impoſſible to trace any conſiſtent or- 
der of ſucceſſion. This ſeems to be the moſt probable hypo- 
theſis ; there are, I doubt not, examples ſtill more recent, of 
ſuch uſurpations in the hiſtory of private families. Here let 
me obſerve, by the way, that the competitors never appealed 


b 
to the laws of Kenneth: They probably did not exilt at the 
time of the great competition; and yet we have ſeen thoſe 
laws oſtentatiouſly quoted in our days, as authentic evidence 
of the ancient rwes of ſucceſſion in Scotland, 
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That, at the death of Alexander TIL Derverguill, 
the mother of Balliol, was alive; and, as ſhe could 
not reign, the kingdom devolved on him, Bruce, 
as the neareſt male of the blood royal. 

Balliol anſwered, That Bruce's argument was 
inconſiſtent with his claim : For that, if a female 
ought not to reign, Iſabella the mother of Bruce 
ought not, nor Bruce who muſt claim through her. 
Beſides, Bruce here denies what he himſelf had 
acknowledged by his own actions. He was one 
of the Scottiſh nobles who ſwore fealty to a female, 
the maiden of Norway. 

The arguments having been thus ſtated. on both 

Foedera ii, fides, Edward required the Biſhops, Prelates, Earls, 
586. Barons, and whole council, and all the commiſſion- 
ers, to adviſe him whether the arguments of Bruce 

or Balliol preponderated. 

He alſo put this queſtion to them: “ By the 
* laws and uſages of both kingdoms, does the iſſue 
© of the eldeſt ſiſter, though more remote in one 
© degree, exclude the iſſue of the ſecond ſiſter, 
; * though nearer in one degree; or ought the nearer 

© in one degree, iſſuing from the ſecond ſiſter, to 
© exclude the more remote in one degree, iſſuing 
* from the eldeſt ſiſter ?” 

Whether this was a fair and full ſtate of the 
queſtion, I enquire not: Certain it is, that the 
whole parliament and all the commiſſioners unani- 
mouſly made anſwer, * That, by the laws and 

* uſages of both kingdoms, in every heritable ſuc- 
ceſſion, the more remote in one degree lineally 
* deſcended from the eldeſt ſiſter, was preferable to 
© the nearer in degree iſſuing from the ſecond 


$ ſiſter,” 


— — 


* Ad quod omnes et ſinguli unanimiter, concorditer, et 
* finaliter reſponderunt,” &c. Foedera, T. ii. p. 586. 
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On the 6th November 1292, Edward decreed, , 
„That Bruce ſhould take nothing in the competi- ii, 3587. 
tion with Balliol.” He appointed the claims of 
the other competitors to be heard. AB 

John Haſtings claimed one-third of the kingdom 
of Scotland, in right of Ada, the younger fiſter of 
Margaret and Iſabella. He pleaded, © That the 
kingdom of Scotland was a diviſible inheritance ; 

* for that all lands, tenements, fees, liberties, lord- 
* thips, and honours held in chief of the crown of 
© England, are diviſible ; that the homage and ſer- 
* vice due by Scotland to the crown of England, 
* prove Scotland to be under the common law, 
and therefore diviſible ; that this was acknow- 
© ledged by Balliol himſelf, who, in his claim, 
* ſought to have the controverly determined by the 
* laws and uſages of both kingdoms. - This implies, — 
* that Scotland is ſubject to the common law, and 
* therefore diviſible.“ | 

Bruce alſo, in contradiction to his original claim, 
demanded one third of the kingdom, reſerving 
always to Balliol, as deſcended from the elder fitter, 
The name of King, and the royal dignity.” 

Edward put two queſtions to his council, (or mia. 588. 
parliament,) and to the commiſſioners: 1. Is the 
kingdom of Scotland divitible ? If it is not divi- 

* ſible, are its revenues diviſible * ?” 

They made anſwer unanimouſly, That the king- 
dom was not diviſible; and that its revenues, if 
2 in the hands of the ſovereign, are not divi- 
ible. | 
On the 17th November, the final hearing of the Ibid. 
competition came on, in the hall of the caltle of 
Berwick upon Tweed. | 


— 
» 


An eſcaetae et acquiſita ſint parti bilia;“ Foedera, T. ii. 
p- 588. I give a looſe tranſlation of the words; a literal one 
would be uncouth. 


Vor. I. H h 


, 
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Eric King of Norway, Florence Count of Hol- 
land, William de Veſci, Patrick Earl of March, 
William de Ros, Robert de Pinkeny, Nicholas de 
Soulis, and Patrick Galythly, eight of the compe- 
titors, withdrew their claims. t 

John Comyn aud Roger de Mandeville appeared 
not; and therefore were held to have withdrawn 
their claims. 


Edward decreed, that Haſtings and Bruce ſhould 
take nothing; for that Scotland, like other king- 
doms, was indiviſible . | 

Focd. ii, He then pronounced his definitive judgment. 

5899 * As it is admitted, that the kingdom of Scotland 

* 1s indiviſible, and as the King of England muſt 

judge of the rights of his ſubjects, according to 

* the laws and uſages of the kingdoms over which 

© he reigns; and as, by the laws and uſages of 

England and Scotland, in the ſucceſſion to indi- 

viſible heritage, the more remote in degree of the 

< firſt line of deſcent is preferable to the nearer in 

degree of the ſecond ; therefore, it is decreed, that 

John Balliol ſhall have ſeiſine of the kingdom of 
Scotland.“ | 

Edward, however, renewed his caveat, ©* That 
* this judgment ſhould not impair his claim to the 
property of Scotland “.“ 

Balliol was ſolemnly charged to be ſtudious of 
doing juſtice to his people: Should he fail in this, 


* 
3 


+ Edward gave this farther reaſon why Burce ſhould take 
pathing, that he had formerly admitted that the kingdom of 
Scotland was indiviſible ; This was with the view of expoſing 
the contradictions in the pleas offered for Bruce: It was, 
however, a weak reaſon on which to found judgment ; for 
that, if the kingdom of Scotland was indeed diviſible, no con- 
ceſſion made by Bruce could alter its nature, and render it 
indiviſible; and this the more eſpecially, becauſe Bruce made 
| that conceſſion while he was claiming the whole kingdom, 38 
3 being the neareſt in degree. | 
| * ++ Salvo jure ejuſdem domini Regis Angliae, et hacredum 
{ ſuorum, cum vyolueriyt inde Joqui ;” Foedera, T. ii. p. 589. 
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the interpoſition of Edward, as Lord Paramount, 
was threatened, + 
Edward ordered the regents of Scotland, and 
the governors of caſtles, to give ſeiſine to Balliol, of 
the kingdom and caſtles of Scotland, [19th Nov. 
1292.] 

At the ſame time, the great ſeal uſed by the re- 
gents + was broken, and its fragments depoſited in 


the treaſury of England, © in teſtimony to future 


* ages of England's right of ſuperiority over Scot- 
land.“ 


Foedera, 
ii. 590 


Balliol ſwore fealty to Edward, (at Norham, Foed ii. 


20th November 1292.) 
JOHN BALLIOL. 


I292. 


91, 392, 


— 


OHN BALLIOL was crowned at Scone , on w. Hem. 


St Andrew's day, [goth November 1292.] 


* FIT Y 1 


— 


+ On the reverſe of this ſeal, the figure of Saint Andrew 
was engraven, with the following infcription'; *“ Andreas 
Scotis Dux eſt et compatriotis;“ fee Anderſon's Diplomata 
Scotiae, No. 38. 

* The privilege of placing the King of Scots on his throne, 
was claimed by the family of M<Dutf Earl of Fife. Dun- 
can, the heir of the laſt Earl, was a minor at this time, and 
the ward of Edward. Edward appointed John de St John 
to officiate for the heir of Fife; Foedera, T. ii. p. 6co. 
According to the accuracy of feudal language, he is called 
ihe jon of the Earl of Fife, and the heir of #if: but not Earl 
of Fife, becauſe he was a minor, and the King held the Co- 
mitatus. It will be obſerved that this inſtrument mentions 
the privilege of placing the King on the throne, not of 
crowning him. Abercrombie ſays, vol. i. p. 475. That many of 
the Scottiſh Nobility refuſed to acknowledge Balliol. and, in 
particular, the three Bruces, John Earl of Caithneſs, Wil- 
liam Douglas, &c. The only reaſon that I can diſcover for 
this fingular aſſertion is, that, at Balliol's Parliament, 10th 
February 1292-3, Robert Bruce Earl of Carrick, i. 55 Ru- 


ing ford, 


1. 37. 
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Foed. ii, He cloſed the humiliating ſcene by doing ho- 

$93, Oe, mage to Edward for the kingdom of Scotland, 
[at Neweaſtle upon Tine, 26th December 1292.] 

wid. 596. One Roger Bartholomew, a citizen of Berwick, 

A1 2456 entered a complaint againſt the judgment of the 
perſons whom Edward had appointed for the ad- 
miniſtration of juſtice in Scotland during the in- 
terregnum f. 

Balliol oppoſed this, and claimed the perform- 
ance of a promiſe which Edward had made, to 
* obſerve the laws and uſages of Scotland, and not 
to withdraw any cauſes from Scotland into his 
* Engliſh courts.” 

The demand irritated Edward, and obliged him 
to develope his intentions more ſpeedily than, 
perhaps, he had purpoſed. 

He made anſwer to Balliol, That he had re- 
* liglouſly obſerved his promiſe ; but that the hear- 
ing of complaints againſt his own miniſters be- 
* longed to 'him, and was reſerved for his ſpecial 

* cogniſance; and that, in ſuch matters, his ſub- 
* jets had no right to interpoſe *.” 


# © — 


bert the ſon of the competitor, John Earl of Caithneſs, and 
William Douglas, though ſummoned, are marked as abſent. 
This relates not ta the coronation of Balliol, nor to any diſ- 
avowal of his title. Indeed it proves nothing at all. Brace 
the competitor was probably not ſummoned. The Earl of 
Caithneſs may be preſumed to have been abſent by reaſon of 
the winter-ſeaſon, and of his diſtant abode. It is certain, 
that the Ear! of Carrick, his ſon, and William Douglas did 
all acknowledge the title of Balliol in 1293; Foedera, T. ii. 
. 613, 614. 
+ It would appear from Nyley, p. 146. That Bartholo- 
mew's cauſes had been tried and 8 by the guardians 
of Scotland. 


® Abercrombie, vol. i. p. 478. bas totally miſunderſtood the 
circumſtances of this 1 He imagines that the judges, 
from whoſe ſentence the appeal was taken, had been appoint- 
ed by Balliol : He alſo ſays, that Edward ordered juſtice to 
be done in the complaints of Bartholomew, 602k. to the 
aws England; whereas the record expreſsly bears, per 
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Further, he proteſted, © That notwithſtanding 
any temporary conceſſions before Balliol was de- 
clared King, which conceſſions; however, he 
neither admitted to have been made, nor to be 
binding, he ſtill conſidered himſelf at liberty to 
judge in every cauſe regularly brought before 
him from Scotland ; that he intended to hear 
ſuch cauſes in England, and to adminiſter juſ- 
tice to all parties, as Lord Paramount z and 
therefore would, if neceſſary, ſummon the Ki 
of Scots to appear in his preſence,” [at New- 
caſtle 31ſt December 1292.] 

This angry and imperious declaration, in all 
probability, produced a diſgraceful inſtrument, by 
which Balliol declared, that all the obligations 
which Edward came under, while he had the cul- 
tody of Scotland, were already fulfilled : He there- 
fore diſcharged them all. He bound himſelf and 
his ſucceſſors to ratify whatever had been done by 
Edward's authority, while Scotland was in his 
cuſtody as Lord Paramount; and, in particular, 
he renounced all benefit from the convention of 
Brigham in 1290 *. 


„ oa a £664 a. 


Foedera, 
Il. 597. 


* ipſum dominum Regem concordatum eſt, [quod] juxta con- 


© ſuetudinem regni Scotiae in negotio praedifo procedatur ;Y Ry- 
ley, p. 1 50. It is remarkable, that the judgments appealed 
from were in ſubſtance affirmed. The record of thoſe judg- 
ments is curious, and well deſerves the peruſal of lawyers: In 
one of them the queſtion occurred, whether a proviſion to a 
wife ſettled before marriage, ¶ Dotatio ad oflium ecclefiae, ] was 
a privileged debt? The woman pleaded, © quod petitio fun 
* eſt principale debitum, et, ſecundum conſuetudinem burgo- 
rum, debet praeferri omnibus aliis debitis et prius folvi.” 
The judges ordered this queſtion to be anſwered by the four 
boroughs: ** conſulendum eft cum guatuor burgts contra 
* proximum parliamentum.” The four boroughs made an- 
ſwer, that it was a privileged debt 3” and judgment went 
accordingly ; Ryley, p. 147. 

It is called the charter of Northampton ; becauſe at that 
place Edward ratified the convention of Brigham. See £2e- 


ancient 
Charters. 
322, Oc. 


Foedera, 
ii. 602. 


Ibid, 


Ibid, 600, 
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talena, of About this time many revenue-accounts, public 


writings, and records were delivered. to Alexan- 
der Balliol chamberlain of Scotland, for the uſe of 
the Scottiſh King. They had been formerly tranſ- 
mitted from Edinburgh to Rokeſburgh, where Ed- 
ward's auditors tor Scottiſh affairs held their aſ- 
ſemblies rf. - 

Edward alſo ordered all the rolls concerning 
cauſes which had been heard by the guardians, 
during the interregnum, to be delivered to Balliol, 
[4th January 1292-3. ] 

Of his ſpecial favour, he appointed ſeiſine of 
the Iſle of Man to be given to Balliol, in the 
ſame manner as it had been held by Alexander III. 
reſerving always his own right, and the rights of 
all others. 

A queſtion aroſe concerning the extent of the 
fees which ſhould be paid to the chamberlain of 
England by the King of Scots, for his homage. 
Edward fixed them in Parliament at #wenty pounds, 
being the double of what an Earl, paid as the fees 


FI 2 S l 


— W 


dera, T. ii. p. 487. With this abſolute renunciation of eve- 
ry thing that carried the ſemblance of independency, the 
Magnus Rotulus Scotiaæ concludes. 


+ The memorandums reſpecting this delivery ſeems to 
have been lodged in the Engliſh treaſury, 16th January 
1292-3; Calendars of Antient Charters, p. 331. It bears; 
that the writings were delivered to the chamberlaia of Scot- 
land, after the coronation of Balliol; ſo that this muſt have 
happened between zoth November 1292, and 16th January 
1292-3. In the introduction to the Calendars, p 55. there 
is exhibited a general view of the contents of the writings; 
which I tranſcribe for the benefit of thoſe who are not pol- 
ſeſſed of that book. ** A great number of rolls and memo- 
© randa of revenue-accounts, fine-rolls, wills of Scottiſh Kings, 
« inquiſitions, perambulations, and terriers of lands; rolls and 
* {chedules of fealties, done in the Iſle of Man, petitions, 
* rolls of charters and confirmations, Kings and other letters; 
and a great variety of other different muniments relating 
* to the kingdom of Scotlaad.“ 
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of his homage. Tt has been ingeniouſly remarked, 

that, if the Scottiſh Kings were wont to do homage Rapin, il. 
to England for their kingdom, the fees muſt have 
been aſcertained of old; whereas the regulation 

made by Edward implies the contrary *. 

It was ſoon felt that Edward intended to avail 
himſelf of his proteſtation at Newcaſtle, [31# 
December 1292,] and to exerciſe his new rights of 
Lord Paramount, with the moſt provoking rigour. 

This appeared in a remarkable caſe, which all 
hiſtorians mention, but none clearly explain. 

Malcolm Earl of Fife had two ſons, Colban his 
heir, and another who is never mentioned but 
under his family-name of M Di. 

It is faid that Malcolm put M' Duff in poſſeſſion Ryley, 15. 
of the lands of Reres and Crey. Malcolm died in 
1266; Colban, his fon, in 1270; Duncan, the 
ſon of Colban, in 1288. To this laſt Earl, his ſon 
Duncan, an infant, ſucceeded. During the non-a 
of this Duncan, grand-nephew of Muff, William 
Biſhop of St Andrew's, guardian of the earldom, 
diſpoſſeſſed MWDuff. He complained to Edward: 
Edward ordered the regents to try his cauſe : They 
reſtored him to poſſeſſion. 

Matters were in this ſtate when Balliol held his gg. f. 
firſt parliament, [at Scone 1oth February 1292-3.] 604. 
There M' Duff was required to anſwer for having 
taken poſſeſſion of the lands of Reres and Crey, 
which were, in the cuſtody of the King fince the 
death of the laſt Earl of Fife. 

M Puff acknowledged the poſſeſion, but denied 


the treſpaſs. He pleaded, that his father Malcolm 


* It is certain, that the Scottiſh Kings did ſome Kind of 
homage to England: Perhaps, it may be ſlill diſcovered 
what was the extent of the fees paid. Tf no more than zen 
founds, it would ſeem to follow, that the homage was done 
for the earldom of Huntington, 
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had made a grant of the lands to bim, and that 
Alexander III. had by charter confirmed that grant. 

It was teſtified by the nobility preſent, that Alex- 
ander III. had the cuſtody of the lands in contro- 
verſy, after the death of Malcolm, by reaſon of the 
non-age of Colban *, and in like manner after the 
death of Colban: That, after the death of Duncan, 
the ſon of Colban, the lands were in the cuſtody 
of the Sovereign, by reaſon of the non-age of 
Duncan, the ſon of Duncan. 

This is obſcurely expreſſed; but it ſeems to 
imply, that M*Duff had never been ſeiſed; and 
conſequently had no right to poſſeſs. 

He was ,therefore condemned to impriſonment 
for his treſpaſs; but action was reſerved to him 
againſt Duncan, when he ſhould come of age, and 
againſt the heirs of Duncan. | 

It is aſtoniſhing, that M Puff ſhould have omitted 
his irrefragable defence, that the regents, under 
Edward's authority, had put him in poſſeſſion, and 
that Balliol had ratified all things done under 
Edward's authority. ; 

M Puff, as ſoon as he was ſet at liberty, peti- 
tioned Balliol for a re-hearing, and offered to prove 


* As M' Duff pleaded, that the lands were granted to him 
by his father Malcolm, and as Colban was under age at 
Malcolm's death, it follows, either that the grant was made 
during the non-age of M' Duff, or that he was not the law- 
ful ſon of Malcolm. The pedigree of the family ſtands thus: 

PIE: nw of Fife, died 1266. 


2. M' Duff. 2 1. — ——— 1270. 


Duncan, died 1288. 


Duncan, minor in 1292-3. 
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his title of poſſeſſion by written evidence. Balliol 
rejected the petition : In this he probably conduct- 
ed himſelf by law . M' Duff appealed to Edward, 
and in his appeal ſet forth the judgment of the4re- 
gents, which had put him in poſſeſſion. | 
VI... 1293. | , 
Edward ordered Balliol to appear in perſon be · Foed. ii. 
fore him on the day after the feaſt of the Trinity, 507. 
and to make anſwer to M Duff 's complaint [25th 
March.] | 

Balliol yielded no obedience. to the order. Ed- _ _ 
ward again ordered him to appear on the 14th ” earl 
October. 

Meanwhile, the Engliſh parliament drew up cer- wid. 153. 
tain Aanding orders, in caſes of appeal from the 
King of Scots. They are harſh and captious. One 
of the regulations provides, That no excuſe of 
* abſence ſhall be ever received, either from the ap- 
* pellant, or from the King of Scots, reſpondent ; 


but that the parties may have counſel, if they de- 
mand it f.“ 


The term of M*Duff's impriſonment cannot be preciſely 
aſcertained. The record in Foedera, T. ii. p. 604. runs thus: 
«© Conlideratum eſt, quod praedictus M*Duff committatur 
« priſonae,” &c. The impriſonment, however, could not 
have been for a long term: Judgment was pronounced 1oth 
February ; he was at liberty before he ſought a re-hearing ; 
the appeal was lodged before 25th March: Hence we may 
conclude, that the term of the impriſonment could not have 
exceeded a fortnight : It may have been much ſhorter. If 
M Duff had no writings to produce when he petitioned, which 
he might not have produced at the former hearing in parlia- 
ment, I incline to think, that Balliol could give no redreſs on 
the footing of a petition for a re-hearing, as of right. 

+ In every thing which reſpects Engliſh forms, I ſpeak with 
great diffidence. The words of the record are, Et ſciendum, 
* quod nullum efonium in toto proceſſu Regi Scotiae, five quer. 
* allocabitur in hoc caſu; ſed habeant adornatum ſecundum 


Vol. I. W= Li 
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_—_— <p ſecond parkament, {at Sirling, 
uſt 1293 | 
Sir William Douglas was accuſed of having de- 
forced the King's officers. The caſe is fingular. 
The juſticiaries. had pronounced a xm ap- 
pointing the mother of Douglas to be infeft in cer- 
tain lands, and alſo inted 140 marks to be le- 
vied out of the lands, for her damages. The King's 
officers went to the caſtle of Douglas, in order to 
execute this ſentence. Douglas ſeized them, and 
detained them in durance for a day and night. 
Douglas ſhaped his defence thus: He faid, 
© That the officers had come to his caſtle to give 
* ſeiſine, and to levy the damages. That he told 
them they did 1 wrong, as n not wy 


5 


* conſuetudinem curiae A , 6 ſibi viderint ire 30 
Ryley, p. 153. If it st intention of the Engliſh parlia- 
ment, to require the perſonal attendance of the King of Scots, 
it 1s plain war he muſt have been obliged to refide conſtantly 
in 2 to anſwer for every decree pronounced in his 
courts, and removed into England by appeal. This will ap- 
pear from the orders pronounced by Edward in caſes of a 

peal. 1. John Maſſon of Gaſcony, had = claim of debt 
againſt Alezander III. for the enormous ſum of 2187 pounds 
Sterling, the price of corn and wine. He demanded juſtice 
from Balliol z he appealed on the ground of delay. - Edward 
ordered Balliol to appear and anſwer immediately after Whit- 
ſunday 3 Foedera, T. ii. p. 605, 2. M' Puff, as has been 
ſeen, appealed. Edward ordered Balliol to ＋ on the day 
after the feaſt of the Trinity; Foedera, T. ii. p. 607 3. 
The Abbot of Rading had ſold the Ifle of Man to 2 iſhop 
of St Andrew's. In an action before the King of Scots, the 
convent endeavoured to ſet afide the ſale, The Biſhop re- 
moved the cauſe to the papal ſee; . the convent 
appealed to Edward, on the ground of delay; Edward order- 
Fw. N fo . be fiftcen days after Michaelmas; Foedera, 


—_—_— 


ere are other examples of a fimiler nature. 

0 22 5 King of Scots a party in every appeal from his 

courts, whether for injuſtice done, or for juſtice delayed, was 

a grievous burden. To require his perſonal attendance at the 
trial of every appeal, was intolerable, 
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i the 1 140 marks ſo ſoon; that, therefore, they muſt 
© remain there, and fo they did, contrary: to their 
* inclination.” 

Judgment was pronounced, That Douglas be 
committed to prifon, to be redeemed from thence 
af the wilt of te King, according to law. 

Dauglas was alſo accuſed, for that, contrary to 
the law of the land, he had impriſoned three men 
in his caſtle of Douglas, and beheaded one of them. 

He confeſſed the illegal impriſonment, and ſub- 
mitted himſelf to the King's mercy. 

The circumſtance of his having beheaded one 
of the men, whom he had illegally imprifoned, ap- 
pears to have been overlooked *. 

Robert Bruce, ſon of the competitor, and, in 
right of his wife, Earl of Carrick, reſigned the 
earldom to his ſon Robert 4, and requeſted the 
King to receive his ſon's homage. 

Young Bruce appeared and crayed to be admit- 
ted to do homage. 

It was anſwered, © That, by the laws of Scot- 
© land; the Sovereign muſt have ſeifine, before he 
can receive homage.” Young Bruce reſigned 
into the hands of the King whatever ſeiſine he 
himſelf had, and found ſecurity for his father's re- 


ſignation. 


8 


—— 


This was, probably, a queſtion of jariſdiQion. Douglas 
may have apprehended and detained perſons who ought to have 
been tried in the King's court. We may, however, pre ſume 
that the perſon capitally puniſhed was a notorious criminal. 


+ * Quia Roberto de Brus, totum comitatum de Carrick, 
© cum pertinentiis ſuis, et etiam omnes alias terras quas in 
Scotia aliquo tempore tenuimus, ſeu tenere debuimus, ra- 
* tigae Margaretae quondats Comitiſſae de Carrick, ſpon/ae noſtrac, 

* matris ejuſdem Roberti, tanquam jus et haereditatem ejuſ- 
dem Roberti fili, et haeredis noſtri, conce ſſimus, et relig- 

© nayimus, et quiete clamavimus in perpetuam ;;“ Foe ra, 
. 9 p. 614. It is probable, that what the father refigned 
to the jon was his right of courteſy, 


the earldom of Carrick for the King, and to extend 


| this ſeiſine, and t 


Ryley, 158. 
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| The ſheriff of Ayr was ordered to take ſeifine of 


the lands. 
Bruce was re 


ired to bring the certificate of 
en to do homage: 

The father had not made refignation into the 
hands of the King; the /on was a minor: It fol- 
lows, that the proceedings in this caſe were not 
ſtrictly formal, and that Balliol meant to ſhew fa- 
vour to the once rival family. 

The cauſe of M Duff came on: Balliol preſented 
himſelf before Edward. Being aſked what defence 
he had to offer, he uttered theſe ever memorable 
words: I am King of Scotland. To the com- 

« plaint of M*Duff, or to ought elſe reſpecting my 
* kingdom, I dare not make anſwer without the ad- 
vice of my people.” © What means this refu- 
* fal?” cried Edward: You are my liege-man ; you 


© have done homage to me; you are here in con- 


< ſequence of my ſummons !” Balliol ſteadily re- 


Plied : © In matters which reſpect my kingdom, I 


© neither dare nor can anſwer in this place, with- 
* out the advice of my people.” 


Balliol was defired by Edward to aſk a farther 


. adjournment, that he might adviſe with the nation. 


He perceived the inſidious nature of this propoſal. 


His demand for a longer day might have been con- 


ftrued as an acquieſcence in Edward's right of re- 
quiring - his perſonal attendance at the Engliſh 
courts: He, therefore, made anſwer, © That he 
* would neither alk a longer day, nor conſent to an 
© adjournment.” 
The parliament of En gland refolved, © That the 
« principal cauſe ſhall remain before Edward, and 


* that the King of Scots thall be held to have offer- 
ed no defence. Further, that the anſwer made 


* by the King of Scots, in the preſence of Edward, 


f 


'© tended to elude and ener vate the juriſdidion of 
© his ſovereign Lord, and was to the hurt of the 
royal dignity and crown, in reſpect the King of 
Scots therein aſſerts, that he is not reſponſible to 
the King's court, although in that court he claim- 
© ed the kingdom of Scotland, made anſwer to the 
© claims of the other competitors, and obtained 
judgment; and, therefore, that he is __ of a 
* manifeſt contempt of the court, and of open diſ- 
* obedience.” rr 

It was ordered, That M Duff, for his impriſon- 
ment, ſhall have damages of the King of Scots, to 
be taxed by the court. And that the King of 
England ſhall inquire, according to the uſages of 
the country, whether M Duff recovered the tene- 
ments in queſtion by the judgment of the King's 
court, and whether he was diſpoſſeſſed by the 
judgment of the King of Scots. 

And, becauſe it is conſonant to law, that every 
* one be puniſhed in that which emboldens him to offend, 
© it was reſolved, that the three principal caſtles of 
Scotland, with the towns wherein they are ſituat- 
© ed, and the royal juriſdiction thereof, be taken 
into the cuſtody of the King, and there remain 
+ until the King of Scots ſhall make ſatisfaction 
for his contempt and diſobedience.” 

Before this judgment was publicly intimated 


Balliol addreſſed Edward in words of the following Ryleys 195+ 


import: My Lord, I am your liege-man for the 
_* kingdom of Scotland ; that whereof you have 
lately treated, reſpects my people, no leſs than 
* myſelf: I therefore pray you to delay it until I 
have conſulted my people, leſt I be ſurprized 
* through want of advice: They who are now 
© with me neither will, nor dare adviſe me, in ab- 
* ſence of the reſt of my kingdom. After I have 
* advifed with them, I will, in your firſt parliament 


" : : . 
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© after Eaſter, report the reſult, and do to you what 
J ought ...“ 

Edward muſt have perceived: the ſtudied am- 
guity of this petition; nevertheleſs, out of his 
ſpecial favour, and with the conſent of M Duff, 
he ſtayed all proceedings until the day after the 
feaſt 2 the Trinity, in 1294. It is probable, that 
he conſidered the reſolutions of his parliament as 
impoliticly violent, and that that part of the — 
tence which adjudged the cuſtody of three prinei- 
| caſtles to him, could not be made —— 
by force of arms. 

1294. 
4 trifling quarrel between ſome French nd 
Englith — about the filling of their water- 
caſks, involved the two nations in war. This 
event obliged Edward to ſuſpend all proceedings 
againſt the King of Scots: - 
W. — Edward held a parliament at London, [May 

e nobility agreed to aſſiſt him in his 

mulitary a Balliol appeared in this par- 


bi 


i. 43. 


_— 
— 


— —yLBV SV —_— 


* Ballio! put in another petition to Edward, which was 
equitably heard. He claimed ſeiſine of Tindale and Penrith. 
John Haftings, the competitor, contended, that thoſe eftates 
were diviſible ; and therefore claimed a third of them, in right 
of one of the three heirs parceners of David Earl of Hunting- 
ton. It appeared, however, that the grant of Tindale and 
Penrith was made to Alexander King of Scotland, and his 
heirs, Kings of Scotland; ſeiſine, therefore, was appointed to 
be given to Balliol ; Ryley, p. 160. Foedera, T. ii. p. 616. 

hat I may not interrupt my narrative, I obſerve here, 
that, in the following year, 1294, Balliol petitioned Edward 
for an abatement of the re/ief due from his mother's eftates. 
Edward made anſwer, that, from inſpection of the rolls, there 
appeared to be due, as the relief for 3 eſtates of Derverguill, 
L. 3289:14:0; That he was willing to abate L. 3000, and 
to receive the remainder by payments of L. 20, made half. 
yearly ; Foedera, T. ii. p. 635. 
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liament ; and, according to an Engliſh hiſtorian, 
conſented to yield up the whole revenues of his 
Engliſh eſtates for three years, in aid of the war 
againſt France *. KA Ol MEET 

Edward laid a general embargo on all veſlels ggg 
within his Engliſh dominions. He ordered and 
reque/ted Balliol to extend the embargo over Scot- 
land, ſo that no veſſels might paſs, nor any perſon, 
nor any goods whatever, be conveyed into foreign 
parts; and this embargo to endure until Edward's 
further ure ſhould be known. . Mad 5 

He —— Balliol to ſend him ſome Ibid. 


troops for an expedition which he then meditated 
into Gaſcony. He required the preſence and aid 


of ſeveral of the Scottiſh barons for the ſame pur- 
bt. = k 


„ Alf 


+. Walfingham ſays, that Balliol, by the advice of the Ab- 

bot of Melroſs, left the Engliſh parliament without leave, 
and in the manner of a fugitive ; and that Edward puniſhed 
him by confiſcating his whole Engliſh eſtates ; Hiſt. Angliae, 

p- 64. This is not only adverſe to what is reported by 
other Engliſh hiſtorians, but is in itſelf moſt improbable. 
The eſtates which Balliol held in England were very 
extenſive and valuable. There is an inſtrument in Foedera, 
T. ii. p. 1029, wherein ſome of his eſtates are mentioned, 
amounting to upwards of L. 400 yearly, The liberality of 
this aid might have induced Edward to ſuſpect that Balliol 
was not ſincere. In the event of Balliol joining with France, 
his eſtates in England would have been ſeized by. Edward. 
The treaty, which Balliol ſoon after concluded with the 
French King, will account for his yoluntary ſurrender of his 
Engliſh territories. — 

t The ſtyle is ſingular: “Per quod vos requirimus et ro- 

6 gamus, in fide et homagio, quibus nobis tenemini, firmiter 

* 1njungentes, quod-de hominibus veſlris ad nos mittatis ;”? Foede- 
ra, T. ii. p. 642. There is a writ much to the ſame pur- 
le AAdreled to Bruce Lord of Anandale ; Foedera, T. ii. 

. 643- The Scottiſh barons ſummoned to appear in perſon 
are, John Comyn Earl of Buchan, Robert ce Farl of 
Carrick, Gilbert de Umfraville Earl of Angus, Joha Comyn 
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N Scots eluded the demands of England. 
pretended that they could not bring any 
— derable force into the field; but the truth is, 
that they could no longer brook. the overbearing 
dominion of Edward. Actuated by reſentment 
and deſpair, they ſecretly negotiated an alliance 
with Philip the French King. 
They aſſembled in parliament at dns Under 
the ſpecious pretence of diminiſhing the public 
charge, they prevailed on Balliol to diſmiſs all the 
Enghſhmen whom he maintained at his court. 
This was a prudent meaſure,” ſays W. Heming- 
ford; © it removed the perſons who might have 
© been ſpies on their conduct.“ They then appoint- 
ed a committee of twelve, four Biſhops, four Earls, 
and four Barons, by whoſe advice all national 
affairs were to be regulated. If we may credit the 
Engliſh hiſtorians, they had a watchful eye over 
" Balliol himſelf, and , him in an honourable 


captivity. 
1295. 


Edward ſuſpected that the deſigns of Balliol were 
hoſtile. Balliol, to remove his ſuſpicions, con- 
ſented that Berwick, Rokeſburgh, and Jedburgh, 
ſhould be delivered to the Biſhop of Carliſle, and 
Temain in his cuſtody during the war between 
England and France, Edward promiſed to reſtore 
the three fortreſſes at a peace. [16th Ock.] 

Balliol meanwhile negociated a fatal alliance with 
Philip, the French King. Philip agreed to give 
his niece, the eldeſt — of Charles Count of 


* N * 


of Badenoch, Richard a, and William de Ferrariis ; 
Foedera, T. ii. p. 643. 1 ſuſpect that they all held lands in 
England: If ſo, the ſtyle of the ſummons is the more ſingu- 
ar. The common form of ſuch ſummons is, ou ſitis ad 

nos cum equis et armis, et toto ſervitio.” 
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Amwjod, in marriage to the ſon and heir of Balliol *. 
Ie was provided, that Balliol ſhould not marry 
again, without the advice of Philip. The Kin 
of Scotland, grievouſſy offended at the unduti- 
ful behaviour of Edward to the King of France, 
his liege Lord,“ engaged to affiſt Philip in his 
wars, with his whole power, and at his own charges; 
eſpecially if Edward invaded France. If Edward 
invaded Scotland, Philip engaged to aſſiſt the Scots, 
either by making a diverſion, or by ſending ſuc- 
cours f. Both Princes became bound not to con- 
clude any ſeparate peace; a nugatory obligation, 
always required, and always diſregarded: [Paris 
25d 08.) | 


FN 1296. 5 
In conſequence of this treaty, the Scots, with a Hem. i. 87. 
mighty force , invaded Cumberland [26th March], 


— — — 
” * 
- 


* William Fraſer Biſhop of St Andrew's, Matthew Biſhop 
of Dunkeld, Sir Jobe de Soulis, and Sir Ingeram de Umf ra- 
ville, were the Scottiſh commiſſioners who concluded this 
original treaty, the ground-work of many more, equally 
honourable and ruinous to Scotland; Foedera, T. ii. p. 695. 
The lady's portion was 9 * livres, © en livres de Turnois 
petits 30 Lo jointure' L. 1500. L. 1000 was ſecured on 
Balliol's eſtates in France, viz. Bailleul, Dampierre, Heli- 6 
court, and Hernoy, and L. 500 on crown-lands in Scotland, 
viz, Lanerk, Kadyeou [now Hamilton], Maulſley, Cuning- 
ham, Hadinton, and the Caſtellany of Dundee. The treaty 
contains this fingular clauſe, * Quod, fi dicti futuri conjuges 
a dicto Rege vellent fortaſſe diſcedere, ditto dotalicio in vita 
etiam Regis ejuſdem perfruentur;“ 1. e. The jointure pro- 
vided to the widow ſhall be paid as an independent mainte- 
nance to the huſband and wife. f 


+ The treaty contains this remarkable proviſo : * Quod 
tam Praclati quam Comites, Barones, et alii nobiles, necnon 
univerſitates, communitateſque notabiles didi regni Scotiae, ſuas 
nobis ſuper hoc patentes literas ſuis munitas ſigillis, quam 
citius fieri poterit, deſtinabunt ;“ Foedera, T. ii. p. 696. 

+ M. Ven. 427. and V. Hemingford, T. i. p. 87. have 
recorded the names of the Scottiſh leaders, viz. John Comyn 


Vor. I. K k 
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and waſted the country. They aſſaulted Carlifle ; 

the town was ſet on fire; the citizens abandoned 

their poſts, and haſtened to extinguiſh the flames; 

the women flew to the walls, repulſed the; Scots, 

_ "7M them to a diſhonourable - retreat, [28th 
arch. 


Hem. 193. The honour loſt before Carliſle was not regained 


N a ſecond inroad, which the Scots made into 
orthumberland [8th April.] They burnt the 
nunnery of Lamelay ft, and the monaſtery of Core- 
bridge, although dedicated to their patron St 
Andrew; they attempted to ſtorm the caſtle of 
Harbottle, and retired in diſorder. 
Meanwhile Edward, with an army as numerous, 
but under more regular diſcipline, - invaded the 
eaſtern borders. 1 | 
The Scots had promiſed to deliver Berwick into 
the hands of the-Biſhop of Carliſle ; but they had 
either failed to perform their promiſe, or had re- 
ſumed that important fortreſs. It was now de- 
fended by a ſtrong garriſon . Edward prepared 
to aſſault it by ſea and land. His ſhips precipi- 
tantly began the attack ; they were all burnt or 
diſabled. Edward, not diſcouraged at this repulſe, 
led on his army to the aſſault. The town was 
taken and ſacked, the garriſon put to the ſword, 


„ 


Earl of Buchan, the General; the Earls of Menteth, Strath - 
ern, Lenox, Roſs, Athole, and Marre; William and Ralf 
de Moncrief, William St Clair, Richard Siward, and John 
Comyn ſon of the Lord of Badenoch, [he whom Bruce flew 
at Dumfries in 1305-6.] According to Hemingford, the 
Scottiſh army conſiſted of 500 horſemen, and of 40,000 in- 
fantry. Fordun has erroneouſly placed this inroad in 1297 ; 
L. xi. e. 27. | 

t P. Langtoft has Lanercoſt and Hexham inſtead of Lame- 
lay, vol. it. p. 273. 

* Compoſed of the men of Fife, whoſe Earl was, at that 
time, under age; Fordun, L. xi. c. 20, 
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and the inhabitants butchered, without diſtinction 
of age or ſex 4, [zoth March.] 
There was a building in Berwick, called the 
Red Hall, which certain Flemings poſſeſſed by the 
tenure of defending it at all times againſt the King 
of England. Thirty Flemings, in the fpirit of 
feudal gallantry, maintained this poſt until evening 
againſt the army of Edward; the building was 
ſet on fire; the faithful ſtrangers all periſhed in 
the flames. On the ſame day, Sir William Dou- 
glas, commander of the caftle, capitulated. The 
iſon, of two hundred men, was permitted to 
march out with military honours, after having 
made oath never to bear arms againſt England 


improbable account of the manner in which Ber- 


wick was lost. They ſay, that Edward, by the 


advice of the Earl of March, ſent forward a de- 
tachment under Scottiſh colours; that the garri- 
ſon threw open the gates, and went forth to re- 
ceive them as their deliverers; and that by this 
ſimple ſtratagem the town was won. 


. — — 


III this carnage, 4000 men periſhed, according to Lang- 
toft, although His tranſlator ſays 40,000; 7500 periſhed, 
according to Fordun, L. xi. c. 20. Upwards of 8209, ac- 
cording to Heming ford, T. i. p. gi. Matth. Weſim, p. 427. 
ſays 60, 00; but this, I preſume, muſt have been an error 
of the tranſcriber for 6000. | | 

t © Eodem etiam die viri fortes, qui erant in praeſidio 
* caſtri, dederunt fe, ſalvis eis vita et membris, terris et ca- 
© tallis, quorum capitaneum, ſcilicet Domiaum Willelmum de 
Douglas, retinuit ibidem Rex uſque in finem ejuſdem guer- 
* rae ſuae, ducentos vero viros, qui cum eo fuerant, accepto 
* prius juramento, quod nunquam contra ſe vel regnum Ang- 
© liae manum erigerent, portantes arma liberos abire permĩſit;“ 
. Hemingford, T. 1. p. 91. Sir William Douglas ſwore 
fealty to Edward, 1oth July 1296; Prynne, Vol. iii. p, 649. 
The reader may compare this account with Doug/as, Peer- 
age of Scotland, p. 182. who quotes Rapin, Vol. i. p. 375- 
u who follows Buchannan, L. iv. p. 137. 


f. 
The Scattiſh hiſtorians gave a different and more 2 — 


1 
* 
þ 
2 


Fordun, 
xi. 1 $. 


Foed, ii. | 
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Balliol, by the advice of his parliament, ſolemn. - 
y renounced the 3 and fealty which he 
had ſworn to Edwa This bold N had 
been reſolved upon before the loſs of Berwick; 
but was not intimated to Edward till after that 
event. The reaſons aſſigned by Balliol were theſe : 
1. That Edward had wantonly, and upon flight 
ſuggeſtions, ſummoned Balliol to his courts: 2. 
Had ſeized his Engliſh eſtates : 3. Had ſeized his 
goods, and the goods of his ſubjects: 4. Had for- 
cibly carried off, and ſtill detained certain natives 
of Scotland. He added, That when he made re- 
monſtrances, Edward, inſtead of redreſſing, had 


continually aggravated the injuries, and now had 


invaded Scotland, waſting the country with fire 
and ſword, (at Berwick, 5th April 1296.) 

This renunciation was molt favourable to the 
litical views of Edward. He received the inſtru- 
ment rather with contempt than anger: The 
* fooliſh traitor !” ſaid he to Balliol's meſſenger ; 


c ſince he will not come to us, we will go to 


him *.“ 


— 


„ Ha, ce fol felon tel folie fait ! s'il ne voult yenir a 
nous, nous viendrons a lui 0 i. e. * If he will not come to 

* me, and do his duty as a vaſſal, I will repair to him and 
exact the rights of a Lord Paramount.” Fordus ſays, that 
Henry Abbot of Aberbrothock, a bold ſpirited man, deliver- 
ed the meſſage; L. xi. c. 18. The infirument itſelf bears, 
Per religioſos viros, guardianum Fratrum Minorum de 


* Rokeſburgh et ſocium juum.” This focius was probably 


the bold ſpirited Abbot of Aberbrothock, who may have 
wiſhed to keep himſelf. concealed in the train of the guar- 
dian of the Minorites. I obſerve, by the way, that Fordun 
E not converſant in the French language. He thus tranſ - 
tes Edward's words, Tibi dico, fili fatue, talem fatuita- 
tem facis,“ &c. | 
It was this renunciation which made Langtoft exclaim, 


vol. ii. p. 26x. © Scotland, whi ne mot I ſe be ſonken to helle 


* ground.” This old Engliſh i is intelligible enough, 
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The fate of Balliol, and of Scotland, was ſoon 
decided. While the Earl of March followed the 
banners of Edward, his wife betrayed his caſtle of 
Dunbar to the Scots. Edward haſtened Earl 
Warrenne, with a choſen body of troops, to reco- 
ver the caſtle. Warrenne preſſed the ſiege: The 
Scots agreed to ſurrender, unleſs relieved within 
three days. On the third day the whole force of 
Scotland appeared in order of battle on the heights 
above Dunbar . Warrenne marched againſt 
them. The impatient Scots abandoned the advan» 
tage of the ground, and poured down tumultuouſ- 
ly on the Engliſh : They were repulſed, broken, 
diſſipated. Many of the fugitives fought ſhelter in 
the caſtle of Dunbar; the reſt were ſcattered. 
Sir Patrick de Graham maintained his ſtation, and 
died with honour, lamented and applauded by his 
enemies t, (28th April.) | 
The vulgar imagined, that the Earls of Athole 
and Marre fled from the battle, with their follow- 
ers, through partiality to the Brucean cauſe. ** It 
* was,” ſays Fordun, the fad conſequence of 
* our inteſtine broils, that he who had once eſpouſed 
the one party was never ſuppoſed true to the other.” 
There does not appear to have been any treache- 
ry at Dunbar. The Scottiſh army had been em- 
ployed in pillaging, and had been repulſed in every 


—_— 


— 


Upon almoſt the fame ground, and in circumſtances not 


diſſimilar, Cromwell overcame the Scots. [3d September 
1650.] 


W. Hem, * 
i. 94. 
M. Weſtm. 


Fordun, 
xi. 24. 


Langtoft, 


Il. 277. 


For. xi. 25. 


+ © Unus autem ex eis miles ffrenuus, nomine Patricius de 


* Graham, inter ſapientiores regai illius quaſi primus, et in- 

ter potentiores nobiliſſimus, cum gloriam ſuae laudis minu - 

ere nollet, in fine tandem corruit interfectus ibidem;“ V. 

Heming ford, T. i. p. 96. The preſent Duke of Montroſe is 

45 eighteenth from this worthy man in the direct line of male 
eſcent. 
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Hem. i. 59. 


Fordun, 
x. 24» 


( Ib. xi. 25. a 


enterpriſe; it was too numerous, and without ſub- 
ordination or diſcipline. Such ſoldiers, although 
inſpired with the moſt patriotic principles, could 
not contend with the flower of England. 

On the day after the battle, Edward arrived 
with the remainder of his troops. The caſtle of 
Dunbar ſurrendered at diſcretion f. Our hiſtorians 
impute this alſo to treachery ; and they accuſe the 
governor, Richard Siward. But this charge is 
manifeſtly unjuſt. Siward had agreed to ſurren- 
der the caſtle, if it was not relieved within three 
days; and it was not relieved *. 

Edward, it is reported, with an intention to ſe- 
cure the fidelity of Robert Bruce, Lord of Annan- 
dale, had promiſed to raiſe him to that throne from 
which he had, by the memorable award, excluded 
his father. Bruce now reminded. Edward of his 

romiſe. Have I no other buſineſs,” replied 
Edward, * but to conquer kingdoms for you t?“ 
Bruce filently retired, and paſſed the remainder of 
his days in ſafe and opulent obſcurity. 


t Among the priſoners were the Earls of Athole, Roſs, 
and Menteth, William St Clair, Richard Siward, John the 
ſon of Geoffry de Moubray, and John Comyn of Badenoch 
the younger; V. Heming ford, T. i. p. 97. It is generally 
believed, although without ſufficient evidence, that Edward 
put the Earl of Menteth to death. - 

* W. Heming ford, T. i. p. 95. gives a naive account of 
the exultation of the beſieged at the approach of the Scottiſh 
army. They diſplayed their enfigns on the battlements, 
© and cried out, Now, ye Engliſh dags with the tails, we will 
* kill you all, and cut off your tails.” * Eorum vexilla in pro- 
pugnaculis caſtris erexerant clamantes ad noſtros, et eos pro- 
« bolE vocantes, canes caudatos, et talia quaeque infuper com- 
« minantes in mortem et caudarum abſciſionem.” 


+ © Ne avons nous autre choſe à faire que à vous reaumes 
« gagner;” Fordun, L. xi. c. 25. Muſt I conquer for 


you?“ would have been more conciſe and forcible : I choſe 


however to follow the turn of the words which Edward is 
{aid to have uttered. | 
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During the ſhort interval between the loſs of pordun, 
Berwick and the diſaſter at Dunbar, an order was xi. 27. 
made, that all Engliſh eccleſiaſtics, who held bene- 
fices in Scotland, ſhould be expelled f. The mea- 
ſure in itſelf was judicious ; but the ſeaſon for it 
was paſt. To baniſh foreign ſpies, and to animate 
the loyalty of the Scottiſh clergy by views of pre- 
ferment, were important objects. It was, however, 
too late to provide for this, when Edward had pe- 
netrated into Scotland, at the head of a victorious 
army. | 

About the ſame time, and in the like ſpirit of yneming. 
prepoſterous policy, all the partizans of England, i. 53. 
and all neutrals, were declared to be traitors, and 
their eſtates confiſcated. This was principally aim- 
ed at the rival-houſe of Bruce. Comyn Earl of 
Buchan obtained a grant of Annandale, which be- 
longed to Bruce. He took a momentary poſſeſſion 
of Bruce's caſtle of Lochmaben. In a fierce age, 
ſuch an injury could never be forgiven. 

While the Scottiſh nation buſied itſelf in iſſuing | . 
theſe paſſionate and feeble edicts, Edward fteadily 98. 

eeded in his conqueſt. James the Stewart of 
Scotland yielded up the ſtrong caſtle of Rokeſburgh, * 
ſwore fealty to Edward, and abjured the French <q * 
alliance *, [13th May.] The caſtle of Edinburgh 


— — — 


t Fordun ſays, © Prohibentur tales alienigenae inter regni- 
* colas habitare—lege divinſi ut Num. c. 18;” L. xi. c. 21. 
The text quoted is ih Numb. c. 18. v. 4. And a ſtranger 
* ſhall not come nigh unto you.” I wiſh that ſuch imperti- 
nent alluſions to the law of Mofes had been peculiar to un- 
learned ages. Little did Fordun know that Pope Nicholas 
IV. had iffued a bull, in which the contrary doctrine is main- 
tained, on the authority of another text of Scripture, not 
more judiciouſly applied, That with God there is no re- 
* ſpect of perſons 3? Foedera, T. ii. p. 417. | 

* . Hemi „T. i, p. 97. lays, © Poſt dies aliquot pro- 
+ cefſit Rex — cad 4 RokeGburgh, quod diu tenuerit ſe. 
* neſcallus Scotiae, et ſtatim illud reddidit in adventu Regis, 
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furrendered, after a ſhort ſiege ; Stirling was aban. 
doned ; the ſpirit of Scotland funk into deſpondency. 
unfortunate Balliol imploredl-the merey of 
onqueror. Diveſted of his royal ornaments; 
Foed. ii. / * beating a white rod in his hand, he performed 
718. Auk humiliating feudal penaueg He confeſſed, 

t by evil and falſe counſel, and through his own 
fimpliciryz).he. had gtievouſiy offended his liege 
Lord. He zecapitulated his various tranſgreflions; 
in concluding op. alliance with France while 'the 


was at enmity x ith England. in contracting his fon 
with the niece of the French King, in renouncing 
his fealty, in attacking the Engliſh territories, and 
in reſiſting Edward. He acknowledged the juſtice 
of the Engliſh invaſion and bee and therefore 


he. of his own free conſen! t; reſign Scotl 
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was. at D (berths). he ern powered Neανν Bruce the ſbtr of 
the Eavl, of Carrighy $0 caggeive the gotiabitants uf (Carrick 
into favour, [14th May 1296 ;] Foedera T. ii. p. 714. Info 
deſpicable an office was the renowned Brave employed at his 
firſt appearance on the public ſtage. 


* Fordun thus deſcribes Ballipl :. Regiis exutus arun- 
mentis, et virgam albam in, manu tenen, vi et metu xitac 
. gala &c. * xi. c. The record beats, that Balliol 
made his + 2 at, Kincardine 2d. July 1296 z Foadaruz 
T. ii. p. 318 Hemingforght Vs l. . 99s; ton Aays this 
happened, at Brechix „ Fordun, L. Xi. c. 46 · at Montroſe. 
All che billortans w on, 1 have had to conkuk; 
place this remarkable event on the Job, not on the ad of 

uly. Baldred Biffet, Ne Scottiſh envoy at Rome, ſays that 
alliol made no ſuch reng nation but that Edward Paved the 
inſtrument, and appended the” great ſeal of Scotland to it; z 


Fordun, L. xi, C. 63. 


Me 


\ 
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his original offence, he had the example of Bruce ; 
and at his revolt, he ſaw the rival family combating 
under the banners of England. His to 


NN 
impatient of erred in enterpriſing 
beyond his firengih : In the cauſe of liberty, it was 
a meritorious error. He confided in the valour and 
unanimity of his ſubjeQs, and in the aſſiſtance of 
France. The efforts of his ſubjects were languid 
and diſcordant; and France beheld his ruin with 


the indifference of an unconcerned ſpectator. 


INTERREGNUM. 


1296. 
S Edward proceeded northward, the Scottiſh, poeqers, 
Barons crouded in, ſwore fealty, and abjured, ii. 730. 
the French alliance. 

Some dignitaries of the Scottiſh church, and, in bid. 
particular, Robert Witheart Biſhop of Glaſgow, 
ed that „lat Elgin, 26th July.] 
At Elgin Edward terminated his northern r 
dition. From thence he returned to the ſouth. Langroft 
As an evidence of his abſolute conquelt, he gave # 262. 
—_— that the famons flone, regarded as the natio- 


0 ſhould be "conveyed o Weſtmin- 


; 
th. tis... — WF 2 1 


— — oo 
® It is remarkable that, during this northern tion, 
the Biſhop of Durham always commanded the advanced guad. 
„Semper pracceflit faciem Regis per unam digtam, vel duas, 
© DunelmenGs Epi cum turma. ſua, cumque iter ſuum 
* faceret Rex per medium Murref. uſque Eloy (1. Elgin} 
| * nolvit ulterius procedere, eo quod pacta (1. pacata) vidiſſer 
* omaia ;” I. Hemingford, T. i. p. 100. 
+ The fone is thus deſcribed by V. Hemingford, T. i. p- 
37. © Apud monalterium de Scone poſitus erat lapis pergran- 
dis in eccleſia Dei, juxta magnum altare, concavus — 


Vol. I. L 1 


Char Seove. - 'Whille the — were at or, g ne 

. off ſome bf the charters belonging to” thi ab 

and tore the ſeals from others. This is the” 
well-vouched exatnple which I have found f 

outrage on private property committed by Edwatd's 

army. It is mentioned in a charter of Nobert I. 

and we may be aſſured, that the oufrage way nor 

diminiſhed in the relating LOL 

Prynne, ii. Edward held -a piptianiiens' at Berwick, (28th 

- 652: Aüguſt.) He there received the fealty of the clergy 

and laity of Scotland. Among thoſe who concur- 

red in this diſgraceful national ſubmiſſion, was 

Robert Bruce the younger, Earl'sf Carrick. Edward 

took the moſt prudent bee for the el 


* 
pO 


— 


—— 


i 1 2 . 1. * 
= «ad modum 2 ae * 22 qua. futuri Reges 
© loco quaſi coronationis ponebantur ex more. Rege itaque 
novo in lapide poſito, miſſarum ſolemnia inoepta peraguntur, 
© et, praeterquam in elevatione ſacri Dominici corporis, ſemper 
© lapidatus manſit.“ And again, f. 15 5 100. © * rede- 
* undo per Scone, praecepit tolli et Londonlis cariari,. [6 
* illum, 3 in quo, ut ſupra, dictum eſt, Reges Scotorum ſolebant 
ponĩ loco coronationis ſuae, et hoc in fignum regni © i ef 
* refignati.” Walfingham mentions the uſe to which 04 
put this ſtone. Ad Weſtmonaſterium tranſtulit illum, j 
© inde fieri celebrantium cathedram ſacerdotum.“ — 
tranſcribed this account of the fatal ſlone, that it may be com- 
pared with the appearance of the ſtone that now bears 1 its name 
at Weſtminſter. 
Fordun has preſerved the ancient 3 concerning it; ; 
L. xi. c, 2 
ie Rex fic totam Scotiam fecit fibi notam, 
ui fine menſura tulit inde jocalia plura, | 
Et pariter lapidem, Scotorum quem fore ſedem 
„ Regum decrevit fatum; quod fic inolevit, 
% Ni fallat fatum, Scoti quocunque locatum 
% Tnvenient lapidem, regnare tenentur ibildem.”” 


This was the ſtone which Gathelus ſent from Spain with his 
ſon when he invaded Ireland, which Kiog Fergus won in 
Ireland, brought over wih * and placed ol Scone. As the 

- moſt proper authority for a tory of this nature, fee Adr of 
Sir William Wallace, by Blind Harry; B, 1. c. 4. 
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of i his new: conqueſt... He ordered tlie eſtates of Foedera, iis 
the clergy to be ;reſtoged.. Having received the .. 
fealvy.of the widows of many Seottiſn Barons, he 
put them in poſſeſſion of their jointure-lands *, 
Lzd September.] He even made a decent proviſion 
on the wives of many of his priſoners. His con- 
duct in all things bore the ſemblance of modera- 
tion. He diſplaced few of thoſe who had held Fordun, 
offices under Balliol. In general, he ſuffered tgje 7 
numerous juriſdictions throughout Scotland to re- 
main wien the ancient poſſeſſors. Vet he judicioul- 
ly committed the government of certain diſtricts, 
and-of the chief caſtles in the ſouth, of Scotland, to 
his Englich ſubjefls, of whoſe fidelity and vigilance 
he thought himſelf aſſured +. | Oe 
Wich a view to conciliate the favour of the g. „ 
[epiſcopal order, he granted to the Scottiſh Biſhotfs 


lh. * Aa 


— — — — — — 
he priſoners whoſæ wives received grants from Edward 
were, Richard Sievard, 40 librat. terrarum, per legalem exten- 
tat inde faciendam;“ Alexander de Meiners, (now Menzies, ) 
go marcat. terrae; Alexander Comyn de Badenoch,* 30 marcat.” 

| Rich. le Mareſchal, fon of David le Mareſchal, 10 marcat.— 
Le Scat, fon of Michael le >" ls ſolidat.” Edm. de Ramſay, 
0 marcat.” William d Clapham, * 50 ſolidat.” Earl of Roſe, 
100 librat.* Andrew de Synton, * 5 marcat.“ Alicia, the wife 
of William de Lindſay, who had been "abſent at the court of 
Rome for three years, was provided in * 10 libr. terrae ;" 
 Fardera, T. ii. p. 728. I ſuſpeR that all the ladies thus pro- 


vided were heireſſes. 


+ William Toule was appointed captain of Rokeſburgh; 
 Foedera, T. ii. p. 714+ Obert de Spaldington, of the town, 
caſtle, and territory of Berwick ; Foedera, T. ii. p. 716. 
Thomas de Burnham, of Jedburgh, © (caſtrum de Jedworth 
* et ſoreſta de Selkirke, cum dominicis terris, et omnibus ahis 
ad praedicta caſtrum et foreftam qualitercunque ſpectanti- 
bus) ;” Foedera, T. ii. p. 717. Walter Huntercumbe, of Edin - 
burgh caſtle and the three Lothians, © (cum vicecomitatibus 
de Edinburgh, Linliſcu, et Hadington);“ Foedera, T. ii. 
p-. 731. Henry Percy, of Galloway and the county of Air. 

1 (totins terrae Galwediac ac comitatus noſtri de Are) ;* 


Poedera, T. ii. p. 731. 
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for ever, the privi 


& to 
mg reſpe to the popular 


by will; “ in the ſame manner as thar priviſege wis 


by the Archbiſhops and Biſhops in Lag: 
£ land.” i ** . py FP 7 WEP of 


Neither was he fo as a politician. in ſhew; 
fuperſtitions, which, as a 
diſcernment, he may, perhaps, have ſecretly 
deſpiſed. In honour of the glorious Con feſſot 
St Cuthbert,” he gave to the monks of Durham 
an annual penfion of forty pounds, payable out of the 
revenues of Scotland, by the tenure of maintaining 
before the ſhrine of the faint two wax tapers; each 


of twenty pounds weight, and of diftributing, twice 


Tbid.7 32. 


Foed. i, 

Rug 
eming. 1. 

103. 118. 


queror of a free people, | 


Ibid. 


a-year, one penny to each of three thouſand indi- 
gent perſons *.; During the  Seottiſh expedition, 
Gilbert de Grymmeſby, an eccleſiaſtic, had carried 
the banner of St Jbhn of Beverley before the army 
of Edward. He was provided in the firſt benefice 
of twenty marks, or twenty paunds, that ſhould fall 
in Scotland. i ESD 
He appointed John de Warenne, Earl of Surry, 
8 Hugh de Creflingham treaſurer, and 
illiam Ormeſby juſticiary, of Scotland; and hav- 
ing thus ſettled all things in a ſtate of feeming tran- 
quillity, he departgd with the glory due to the con- 


1297. 


This tranquility was. of ſhort duration. Wa- 


renne, the governor, took up his abode in the 


— — 


_— 
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eie grant containg ip un ptligation on the wanks to 


maintain other wax tapers, /laturac deeentis et pondoris congruen- 
tis, and to find a prieſt who ſhould ſay maſs daily "py lace 
called a Galileye : This maſs was ſaid to women; St Cuth- 
bert, having been injured by the falſe accuſation of a Pictiſh 
Princeſs, would not ſuffer any of her ſex to hear maſs within 
the precincts of the church where his body lay, except in a 


remote corner called the Galilee: See Dawes? Rites and Mo 


numents of Durham, p. 60.—63. 73, 74. 


7 
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n6rttof England, for the recovery of his health. 


iſ ecclefiaſtic, proud, ignorant, and opinionative. 
Ormeſby, the juſticiary, grew odious to the nation, 
by his rigovr in exacting the oatly of fealty, and 
by his ſeverity to the recuſants. The temper of 
Scotland at that ſeaſon required vigilance, coutage, 

ty, and modetation in its rulers. The mi- 
niſters of Edward diſplayed none of theſe qualities. 
While other objects of intereſt, or ambition, occu- 
pied his thoughts, the adminiſtration of his offi- 
ters became more and more abhorred and feeble. 
Bands af robbers infeſted the highways ; contempt 
of government, the forerunner of revolutions, eve- 


Trivet, 


Greffinghamy che treaſurer, was a voluptuons, ſel . 199-2, 


ft. 297» 


ry where prevailed. —At this important moment 


Writutiam WALLACE aroſe. "> 3 
He was the 


— — 1 


— ww —— — — 


>4 


\.. * Of Wallace of Ellerdlie, near Paiſley, in . 
ſhire. Such is the opinion generally received. His Atchie 


' ments, written hy Blind Har ey, bas been long u poputar book 


in Scotland. It would be loft labour to ſearch for the age. 
name, and condition, of an author who either knew not hiſ- 


tory, or who meant to falfify it. See M. Kenzir, Lives. of 


Scots writers, vol. i. p. 422. A few examples may ſerve to 
prove the ſpirit of this romancer. He always ſpeaks of Ay- 
mer de Valloins Earl of Pembroke as a falſe Scottiſh knight. 
He mentions Sir Richard Lundin as one of Wallace's co- ad- 
jutors at the battle of Stirling; whereas he was of the oppo- 
lite party ; and indeed was, to all appearance, the only man 

of true judgment in the whole Engliſh army. B. 6, c. 4. be 
| ſays, that one Sir Hagh, fer: ſon of EltwardT. went, in 
the dif, af a herald, to Wallace's camp, was detected, and 
ww y beheaded ; that Wallace ſurpriſed Edward's army at 

Biggat, and wich his own hand flew the Fart of Kent; that 


many thoulltiids of the Engliſh fell in the engagement, parti» 
 eularly the ficond Jon of the King of England, bis brothir Sir 
Huh and By 10 #4 n | 


77 | - Arn þ 152 281 1-4 : , 
t The received opinion is, that he was out-layged for kil. 
ling an Engliſhman. Buchanan, p. 137. ſays, © Cum mag- 


fon of a gentleman * in Fordun, 


xi. 28. 


offence , he aſſociated with a few companions of MS, Chr,” 


9 


Heming. 


118, 119. 
Trivet, 


299. 


fortunes equally deſperate. This 
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perſon 
had every popular excellence; dene of / buy, 
keen courage; a ſpirit ace and ambitious}: Hy 
his affabllity, he eonciliated the affections of this 
followers; by the force of native eloquence; be 
moulded their (paſſions to his will z by 9 in- 
trepid and wiſdom, he 
maintained authority over the rude and undi 
plined multitudes who crouded to his ſtandard. 
In May 1297; Wallace, at the head of a refolnte 
band, infeſted the Engliſh quarters 7. His ſuc- 
ceſsful predatory expeditions en the num- 


ber of his partizans. Sir William Douglas joined 
him. Wallace and Douglas, with their 8 for- 


ces, attempted to ſurpriſe Ormeſby, the juſticiary, 
while he held his courts at Scone. Ormeſby fa- 
ved himſelt by a precipitate flight. After this en- 


terpriſe aimed at the root of government, the Scots 
roved over the country, aſſaulted caſtles, and maſ- 


ſacred all Engliſhmen who came within their 
power. They marched into the welt of Scotland. 
Their party was ſtrengthened, to appearance, by 


many perſons of eminent rank, 'Among them 


were Robert Wiſheart Biſhop” of Glaſgow, the 


Stewart of Scotland and his n Alexander d 


Lindeſay, Sir Richard Lundin, and Sir Andr. 
6 of Bothwell. 


s n 
— =_ — . — — 


na vi corporis atque animi eſſet adhue adoleſcens, nobilem 
juvenem Anglum ſuperbe ſibi inſultantem occidit. Ob id 
facinus, profugus domo et latitaus, fugae locum ſubinde mu- 
tando, annos aliquot tranſegit,” I ſuſpect, however, that 
this is nothing more than an abridgment of Blind Harry, in 
claſſical Latin. See Atchjevements of Wallace, b. i. c. 5. It 
may be remarked, by the way, that his is one of the moſt 
{pegious tales in che book, for it is characteriſlic al. 


+ For dun ſays, L. xi. c. 21. that Wallace pretend ed to ex- 
ecute the edict of 1296, which appointed all Engliſh eccleſi- 
aſtics to be expelled from Scotland. I hope that this is not 
zrue ! It has tao much the appearance of a political pretext, 
by which deſenceleſs individuals might be perfecuted. 
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93 young Bruce n been held A Heming. i is 
mighty acceſion/'to their pa In right of his: 19+ 120. 
mother, and by his father” n poſſeſſed 
Garrick and 'Annandale : So that his territories 
reached from the Frith of Clyde to Solway. But 

the wardens of the weſtern — of England 
ſuſpected his fidelity, and ſummoned him to Car- 

lide.: He obeyed, and made oath, on the conſe- 
crated hoſt; and on the ſword of Becket *, to be 
faithful and vigilant in the cauſe of Edward. To 

prove his ſincerity, he invaded the eſtate of- Sir 
William Douglas with fire and ſword, and carried 

off his wife and children. He inſtantly repented 

of what he had done: © I truſt,” ſaid he, that 

the Pope will abſolve me from an extorted oath.” 

He abandoned Edward, and joined the Scottiſh 
army. 

Warenne, the governor, exerted himlelf in Heming i- 
quelling an inſurrection which he had neglected to 122, 123. 
prevent. He haſtened Sir Henry Percy and Sir 
Robert Clifford, with a choſen and numerous body, 
againſt the Scots. The Engliſn found them ſtrong- 

ly poſted near Irvine, formidable in numbers, but 
through diſſenſion fatally enfeebled. All the 
leaders were independent, all untractable. They 
would neither fight, retire, nor treat by common 
confent. Sir Richard Lundin, a Baron of approv- 


— 


Venit ad ipſum diem cum ipſo populo Galewaliae, et 
ſuper ſacroſancta myſte ria juravit, et ſuper gladium Sancti 
Thomae juramentum praeſtitit; V. Hzmingford, T. 1. p. 
119. Hemingford lays, that the vaſſals of Aunandale, thut 
is, the vaſſals of the elder Bruce, refuſed to juin in the revolt. 
The monks of Giſbourn had large poſſeſſions iu Annandale. 
Hemingford was of that monaſtery: He ſeems to have pro- | 
cured very full information of Scottiſh. affairs at this periog. | 


Populus Gale waliae malt be underſtood of the men of Car- 
rick, in that age, a part of Galloway. Over the men of Gat 
loway, in the more modern ſenſe of the word, Bru: had os 
authority. 


— — U U ä — — — — — 


7 


li. 774. 


Foed, ii. 
7745 755» 
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ad courage, bad hitherto refuſed fealty to Edward. 
He now. went over to the Engliſh, with his fol- 
lowers, and boldly juſtified his defection, ſaying, 
© I will remain no longer of a party that is at va- 
* riance with itſelf “.“ | 

Some of the leaders of this diſcordant army con- 
ſented to treat with the Engliſh. Bruce, the Stew- 
art, and his brother, Alexander de Lindeſay, and 
Sir William Douglas, acknowledged their offences, 
and, for themſelves and their adherents, made fub- 
miſſion to Edward, The Biſhop of Glaſgow ſeems 
to have been the negotiator of this treaty f. [gth 
July 1297.] IP 1 
The inconſtancy of Bruce required ſomething 
more binding than acknowledgments of ſubmiſſion, 
or oaths of fealty. The Biſhop of Glaſgow, the 
Stewart, and Alexander de Lindeſay, became ſure- 
ties for his loyalty and good behaviour, until he 
ſhould deliver his daughter Marjory as an hoſtage, 
Loth July.] : 

But Wallace ſcorned ſubmiſſions ; leaving the 
opulent and powerful Barons to treat with their 


14131188 


— — 


* « Dicens, ſe nolle ulterius cum diſcordantibus et varian- 
© tibus militare ;“ V. Heming ford, T. i. p. 123. | 

+ This remarkable inſtrument is of the following import : 
©« Be it known to all meg: Whereas we, with the commom 
* of our country, did riſe in arms againſt our Lord Edward, 
and, againſt his peace, in his territories of Scotland and 
© Galloway, did burn, ſlay, and commit divers robberies, 
* (fait arſon, Lemicides, et divers roberies 3} we therefore, in 
* our name, and in the name of all our adherents, agree to 


make every reparation and atonement that ſhall be required 


by our Sovereign Lord; reſerving always what is contain- 
* ed in a writing which we have procured from Sir Henry 
Percy and Sir Robert Clifford, commanders of the Engliſh 
* forces ; at Irvine, 9th July 1297 ;” Faedrra, T. ii. p. 774. 
To this inftrument theſe words are ſubjoined: Eſcrit à Sire 
* Willaume.” The meaning is, as I preſume, that the Ba- 
rons had notified to Wallace, that they had made terms of 


accommodation for themſelves and their party. 
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donquerors, he collected together the faithful com- 
N of his fortunes, and retired indignantly tö- 
wards the north. The only Baron who adfieret 
t& hit was Sir Andrew Moray of Bothwell. 


Edward accepted the ſubmiſſion of the Stottiſh Hem.i. r24. 


barons who had been in arms. He allo granted 
liberty to the Barons whom he had made priſoners 
it! the courſe of the former year; but under this 
condition, That they ſhould ſerve him in his wars 
againſt France“ .“ | | 

The meaſure was politic. He perceived that it 
was vain to hold the Barons in confinement, while 
their vaſſals and ancient dependants were at 
liberty +. By this artifice, of employing the lead- 
ers, he hoped to allure the meaner fort from 
Scotland, and to waſte them inſenſibly in foreign 


: * 


Wars. 


772—7 $24 


The Barons who made the capitulation at Irvine, —— — 


hat Treated not only for themſelves, but for their 
party. Wallace and his aſſociates would not accede 
to the capitulatfon. The Biſhop of Glaſgow, who 


— — 


Their names were, John Comyn Earl of Buchan, Con- 
ſtable of Scotland; Alexander Comyn of Buchan; Alexan- 
der and Robert the brothers of John Comyn of Badenoch, 
Joha:Comyn the younger cf Badenoch, [he became bound to 
give his ſon as an hoſtage, ] John Comyn of Kilbride ; John 
Earl of Athole, John de Menteth, brother ot the -Earl of 
Menteth; Richard Siward, late governor of Dunbar; David 
de Brechin ; William Biſet, ſon and heir of tle decealcd 
Robert Biſet ; Richard Lovel, fon and heir of the decealed 
Hugh Lovelz Godefroy and William de Ros; Davids the 
ſon, and David the brother of Patrick Graham; ſohu de Glen- 
urbard; Hugh de Airth ; Joha and Randulph de Grant; Lau» 
rence de Angus; Alexander Corbet ; Brice 'Tailor ; Alan de 
Laſceles; Herbert de Morham y Alexander M'Glay, (filius 
Glay); Wilham Mareſchal, and John de Drummond. 


+ Hemingford points this out ig ſtrong terms: Tota etiam 
« familia magnatum adbaercbat ci (W. Walays),- et licet iptt 
« magnates cum Rege noſtro eflent corpore, cor tamen corum 
« longe erat ab eo;“ T. i. p. 125. | 
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had negociated the treaty, and Sir, William. Dou- 

glas, who bad concurred in it, behaved with, more 

. . honour than is generally to be found in & looſe 
times. Finding themſelves unable to perform, what 

they had covenanted, they voluntarily ſurrendered 
themſelves priſoners to the Engliſh 4. 

Hem. i:. Wallace aſeribed the conduct of Wicheart to 

traitezous puſillanimity. In the firſt heat of re- 

ſentment, he flew to the Biſhop's houſe, pillaged 

RO his effects, and led his family capiive f. 

5 — : Unger the conduct of Wallace and Sir Andrew 

Moray, the Scottiſh army increaſed in numbers 

and force. While Wallace befieged the. caſtle of 
Dundee, he received intelligence that the Engliſh 

A. dept Stirling. Wallace charged the citizens 

of Dundee, under pain of death, to continu. the 
blockade of the caltſe.' He haſſened wit all | 
troops, to guard the important pallage of the Forth 

and encamped behind a eren in the neigh 
daqurbood of the abbey. of Cambuſkenneth. 

Focdera, "Brian Fitgallan, had been appointed governor of 
, Scotland. by the Englifh King, Warenne remained 
with the army, waiting the arrival of his ſucceſſor. 

He therefore ſtudied to avoid a general action. 

He imagined that Wallace might be induced, by 

fair conditions, to lay dawn his arms, and dif- 
nem. i. 126. Patched two friars to the Scottiſ camp, proſfering 
terms. Return,“ ſaid Wallace, and tell your 

* 'miaſters; that we came not here to treat, but to 


— . . ; * 381 T STI = Wn * eee eo » KS. $ 


It muſt, however, be remarked, that Edward aſcribed 
this.voluntary Turrender to the treachery of Wiſheart. He 
erted, that Wilheart repaired tg the calle of Rokeſbyrgh 
under pretence of yielding himſelf yp, but with the concealed 
purpoſe of forming a confpiracy, iv order to betray that 
caſtle io the Scots. In proof of this, Edwird appealed to 
intercepted letters of Wiſheart ; Ancient muniments, London. 

+ © Iratus animo, perrexit ad domum Epiſcopi, et omnem 
© ejus ſuppellectilem, arma, et equos, filios etiam Epiſcopi, ne- 
* polum nomine nuncupatos, ſecum abduxit 3? T. i. p. 124. 
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« fort" our rights, and to ſet Scotland free : Let 


them advance, they will find us prepared 1. dee 
„e He" defles us,“ cried the Engliſp, and impa- | — 5 
27 demanded to be led on. Sir Richard Lun- Trivet, 
ffrared againſt the extravagance of mak» 39+ 
erous army defile by a long narrow 
gn ridge, in preſence of the enemy “; tel- | 
lin them that the Scots would attack them before 
. cGuld form on the plain to the north of the 
bridge, and thus overthrow their diſunited forces. 
He'offered'to ſhew them a ford +, and with five 
8 horſe, and a ſelect detachment of infaptry, 
1 round upon the rear of the enemy, and 
1 85 diverfion facilitate the operations of the 
His judicious propoſal was rejected, 
5 5 ce that the army would'be thereby di- 
but probably | becauſe the Englith were not 
d of his Fog Warenne bimletf ſtin in- 
4 to avoid a nr engl ment bot SS 
ſingham © paſfionaref) ly ee "Why we 
hes ele the war, and waſte he. 
Hees ＋ Let us fight, as Is our bounded 15 
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Sree paratos inventent etiam in barbas eorum;“ IF, 
Hamingford; T ic p. 148. I believe that the expreſſion e 
rages; pe e e ſend them defiance.” (117 
„ OQuoniam, ut dicebant quidam, qui in een 
© fuerant, fi a ſummo mane uſque ad horam undecimam, abſ- 

que ulla interruptione vel impedimento, tranſiſſent, adhuc 
* extrema pars exercitus in parte magna remanſiſſet; nec ſuit 
y Ha E 20 regno Scotiae ad concludendum Ang 1cos in 
* mags, 1 1 5 et multo in manus e en * Hem- 

ford, 'T: i. p. 128. He gk, that the Engliſh army con- 
Are 1505 I 07790 and 50, or” ; ibid. p. 127. It is 
we eral A ce of the country that i in thoſe times, the 
ve idge 28 about a a mile higher up the river than the preſent 
bridge 


* e the ford of Miner, at which place there was 
an advaticed volt 1 in the days of the Romans. * 
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Jo the ignorant impetuoſity of this eccleſiaſſic, 
Warenne ſubmitted his own judgment. The 


Engliſh army began to paſs over; Creflingham 
led the van, Wallace ruſhed down, and broke 
them in a moment. The wretched Creſſingham 
fell; many thouſands were flain on the field, or 

For. xi. 29, drowned in their flight. The loſs of the Scots 
would have been inconſiderable, if Sir Andrew 
Moray of Bothwell, the faithful companion of 
Wallace, had not received a mortal wound |. 
[11th September 1297.] | 


A panic ſeized the Engliſh who had been ſpec- 
_ Hemirg- i. tators of the rout ; they burnt the bridge *, aban- 


We doned all their baggage, and precipitantly fled to 
Berwick f. Thus was Scotland once more free. 

8 The ſurrender of the caſtle of Dundee, and of 

xi. 2 the other ſtrengths of Scotland, was the immediate 


* 


2 


+ © Vulneratus occubuit ;”” Fordun, L. xi. c. 29. The in- 
dignities with which the Scots treated the dead body of 
Creſſingham muſt not be paſſed over in filence, however diſ- 
honourable to the conquerors. © Quem excoriantes Scoti, 
* diviſerunt inter ſe pellem ipſius in modicas partes, non qui- 
dem ad reliquias, ſed in contumelias; erat enim pulcher et 
* groſlus nimis ;” V. Hemingford, T. i. p. 130. Abercrombie, 
vol. i. p. 531. fays, “ that they made girths of his ſkin.” 
Others ſay, that they made /addles of it. I cannot diſcover 
the origin of ſuch ö It is well that the Scots 


are not ſaid to have uſed the ſkin of Creſſingham for tent - 
coverings and camp. cloaks. 


* Buchanan, following Blind Harry, reports, that the 
bridge broke down by means of a ftratagem of Wallace. 
"The ftory is too childiſh to be repeated. I only mention 
it, to ſhow how our hiſtorians, from the love of the mar- 


vellous, have depreciated the glory due to the valour of their 
countrymen. | 


+ Heming ford gives a lively example of this, Comes noſ- 
* ter, oblitus ſenectutis ſuae, profectus eſt apud Berewyck, 
cum feſtinatione tanta, quod dextrarius, in quo ſederat, in 


* ſtabulo Fratrum Minorum poſitus, nuſquam pabulum guſta- 
* vitz” T. i. p. 131, YR 
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conſequence of the victory at Stirling. The Scots 
took poſſeſſion of the town of Berwick, which 
the Engliſh had evacuated. 

A great famine; aroſe in Scotland, the conſe- 727907 | 
quence of bad ſeaſons, and of the diſorders of war. * 
With the view of procuring ſuſtenance to his nu- 
merous followers, Wallace marched his whole ar- 
my into the north of England. He togk as his 
partner in command the young Sir Andrew Mo- 
ray, whoſe father had fallen at Stirling. | 

The Engliſh hiſtorians pathetically deſcribe the Heming. i, 
terrors and miſery of the inhabitants of Cumber- 136. 
land and Northumberland at this ſeaſon. The 
Scottiſh inroads were generally momentary and 
tranſient; but now a mighty army fixed its reſidence 
in the north of England. That wide tract of coun- 

— from Cockermouth and Carliſle to the gates of 
ewcaſtle, was waſted with all the fury of revenge, 
licence, and rapacity. Wallace attempted to re- 
preſs theſe outrages, but in vain: © Abide with 
* me,” faid he to the Canons of Hexceldſham, 
there alone can you be ſecure; for my people 
are evil-doers, and I may not puniſh them “.“ 
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* It was at this time he granted the famous protection to 
the Prior and Convent : It runs thus : © Andreas de Moravia 
et Willelmus Wallenſis, [I. Walays, ] Duces exercitus Sc9- 
ide, nomine praeclari Principis Domini Johannis, Dei gratia, 
Regis Scotiae illuflris, de conſenſu communitatis regni ejuſdem, 
omnibus hominibus dicti regni ad quos praeſentes literae 
pervenerint, ſalutem. Sciatis, nos, nomine didi Regis, Pri- 
orem et Conventum de Hexhildeſham in Northumbria, ter- 
ras ſuas, homines ſuos, et univerſas eorum poſſeſſiones, ac 
omnia bona ſua, mobilia et immobilia, ſub firma pace et 
protectione ipſius Domini Regis, et noſtra, juſtè ſuſcepiſle. 
Quare firmiter prohibemus, ne quis eis in perſonis, terris, 
ſeu rebus, malum, moleſtiam, injuriam, ſeu gravamen ali- 
quod, inferre praeſumat, ſuper plenaria forisfactura ip - 
ipſius Domini Regis, aut mortem eis, vel alicui eorum, infe- 
rat, ſub poena amiſſionis vitae et membrorum; praeſentibus 
poſt annum minime valeturis. Dat, apud Hexhildeſham, 
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Heming. l. This grievous! viſitation endured for upwards of 
134. inne Wallace then drew off his 
ugs 8 4 8. 151 thief 28116 V- 
| Anderſon, © Wallace now 'aſſutied the title of 2 f 
5 — land, in name of Kin ny and 
No. 44. F the"Stottifſh — 2 . 1 19 thr * foal 
That he deſer ved the offiee; i is benen. ' Hob he 
obtained it; muſt» remain for ever Nous 
Under that title he conferred the conftzbulary 
of Dundee on “Alexander, named rota) ·”—ĩ; ĩ iy. 
© bis heirs; for his faithful aid in bearing che ro 
banner of Scotland, which ſervice * 
« performs.” This grant is ſaid to have beer tfiide 
*+/\with-the coriſent and approbaticn of the Scotüſſ 
«nobility ;“ TAagth March 1298) 


4 885 
1107 31 Ie 503 snd Terre 
vii. die Novembriĩs; * l. Hemingford;; E i. p. 13 1. 


ky he x ede that, in this inſtrument, Wallace aſſumes 
nos the er of geper nor- He and bis panion oe 
er title but that of leader. of the Scots amy. 
in the name of John Balliol, whom they ſtill choſe to a 
— as their ſovereign. The prohibition to [lay ati 5 
ic of the gonvent of Hexceldſham, ſhows that the 
Scots had been guilty of uncommon barbarities-. This to- 

tection, by letters patent, was to continue in force far a 

and no longer. Wallace hereby intimated his i intention, either 

of remaining long in Northumberland, or of returning . 

Pugdale, | mm vol. ii p. 55 5. ſays, that Robert de Ros 

of, Werke, a great Northumbrian Baron, Yay himfelf to 
Wallace, and aided him in waſting the north of England: 

+ 4+ Vacabant Scati incendiis et rapinis a feſto Sancti Lu: 
ese, {18th QQtobers] uſque ad feſtum Shit To al 1th 
November z . Hemingford, F. i. p. 132. 

4.4 Willelmes Walays miles, cuffos regni Seals; et ductor 
© exercituum ejuſdem, nomine pracclari rincipis Domini Jo- 
© hanalis; Dei &ratid, Regis ing illuſtris, de eögfenfl com- 
munitatis ejuldem; Anderſbu, Diplomata Scotiae, No. 44- 


Pro fideli ſervitio ſuo et ſuccurſu ſuo praedicto xegno 
impenſo portande vasillum tegium in exercitu Scotiae tem- 
pore porifsKionfs©pracſentium, apud Torphichen JW Weſt⸗ 
$ ite 5] 29th March 71208. * "Fic "grant | beats, per cen- 
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From this periad I preſume to date that jealouſy Fordera, 
eee e entertained ff . 
Wallace. Fordun reports, that it was the language 

of many of the nobility, „„We will not have this ohn. 
man ta rule over us.“ His elevation wounded "© 
their pride; his great ſervices reproached their in- 
activity in the publie cauſe. Pride and envy might 
affect to conſider his hereditary grants as an alarm- 


- 


ing exerciſe af ſovereign. power. Thus did the 
ſpirit of diſtruſt inflame the paſſions and perplex 
the councils of che nation, at that important mo- 
ment, When the being of Scotland depended on ãts 
un 5 mity. V 1 Dis! 161% 2101 E10 7 
9 had paſſed over to Flanders before the — 
battle of Stirling. He remained there till ſpring 
1298 f. 

Returning to England, he ſummoned the Scottiſh Heming. i. 
Barons: to a parliament at York, under pain of re- 144+ 145+ 
bellion. The Scottiſh Batons, from the"dreat'sf 
Wallace, or from averſion to Edward, diſobeyed. the 
ſummons. The, Engliſh army advanced tawar 
the borders. The Scots retited. 2 2gbslwons. 

The Engliſh rendezvouſed at Berwick, formi- 


eon. Hem, 

dable in numbers, and animated by the preſence of i. 19. 

their ſovereign “.. STA, 3 
ne nde eee inen 14 

= 2 «| enge 


ſeaſum ct afſenſum magtatum dicti regni.“ I fuppoſe that 
this muſt be underſtood of the Barons Who were in the army 
of Wallace. 5 cum $3056, asd, 3 
+ He left England on the 22d Auguſt 1297, and returned 
on the 14th March tagg. He lauded at Sandwich; Feeders, 
T. ii, p. 791. p. $13, I mention this faſt. dete, as it ſhows 
the great I e of our populat ſtty that Edward met 


* 


the army of Wallace on. Stanmoxe, 2ath March i297 ¹8. LSt 
Cuthbert's day z] A. Blair, Relationes, p. 4, 5 quaxto edi- 
tion. ESQ ” 

St 50 C3 


* WW, Hemingford,, ſays that this army, estlled, ig cavaly. 
There were 3999: horſemen, armed at all holde, and: upwards 
of 4000 horſemen in armour, but whoſe horſes were net atmed. 
Tria millia eleQorum in equis armatis, practer equitantes 


I — —— 
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A. Blar, A body of Engliſh, commanded by Aymer de 
Relationes, Valloins, Earl of Pembroke, landed in the north of 
of Fife. Wyllace attacked and routed them in the 
foreſt of Black Ironjide [12th June 1298.] Of the 

Scots, Sir Duncan Balfour ſheriff of Fife was flain f. 

Heming. i, In June Edward invaded Scotland by the way bf 
160. the ealtern borders. No place reſiſted him except 
the caſtle of Dirleton. After a reſolute defence, it 
ſurrendered to Anthony Beck, Biſhop of Durham x. 

; Meanwhile the Scots were aſſembling all their 
reve, ſtrength in the interior part of the country. Few 
'* " Barons of eminence repaired to the national ſtan- 
dard. They whoſe names are recorded, were John 

Comyn of Badenoch, the youngerz Sir John 


* armatos in equis non armatis, qui numerabantur pluſquam 
* quatuor millia clecta.“ The King defired no infantry ex- 
cept volunteers: Their number amounted to 80,000; T. i. 
p. 159. : 

+ This is related oa the credit of the Scottiſh hiflorians. 
The Engliſh mention it not. The ſtory, however, is not incon- 
ſiſtent with probability. I cannot ſay fo much for the famous 
ſtery of the Barns of Air, It is aſſerted, that Wallace, ac- 
companied by Sir John Graham, Sir John Menteth, and Alex- 
ander Scrymgeour Conſtable of Dundee, went into the weſt 
of Scotland to chaſtiſe the men of Galloway, who had eſpouſ- 
ed the party of the Comyns and the Engliſh. That, on the 
28th, Auguſt 1298, they ſet fire to ſome granaries in the neigh- 
bourhood of Air, and burnt the Engliſh cantoned in them; 
A. Blair, p. 5. J. Major, fol. 70. This relation is liable to 
much ſuſpicions. 1. Sir John Graham could have no ſhare in 
the enterprize, for he was killed at Falkirk 22d July 1298. 
2. Comyn, the younger of Badenoch, was the only mau of the 
name of Comyn who had any intercit in Galloway, and he 
was at that time of Wallace's party. 3. It is not probable 
that Wallace would have undertaken ſuch an enterpriſe im- 
mediately after the diſcomfiture at Falkirk, I believe that 
this ſtory took its riſe from the pillaging of the Engliſh quar- 
ters about the time of the treaty of Irvine in 1297, which, as 
being an incident of little conſequence, I omitted in the courſe 


of this hiſtory. See V. Hemingford, T. f. p. 123. 
* This caſtle belonged to the de Yallibur, or de Faux. From 
its ruins it appears to have been once a mighty fabric, 
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Stewart of Bonkill, brother to The Stewart; Sir 
John Graham of Abercorn +; and Macduff, the 
grand-uncle of the young Earl of Fife. Robert 
Bruce again acceded to the Scottiſh party, and with 
his followers guarded the important caſtle of Air, 
which kept the communication open with Gal- 
loway, Argyleſhire, and the Ifles }. 


The aim of Edward was to penetrate into the Heming. i. 


welt, and there to terminate the war. He appoint- 
ed a fleet, with proviſions, to proceed to the Frith' 
of Clyde, and await his arrival in thoſe parts. This 
precaution was abſolutely neceſſary for the ſubſiſt- 
ence of his numerous army in a country impove- 
riſhed and waſte. 


160. 161. 


Waiting for accounts of the arrival of his fleet, Tnvet. 2, 


he eſtabliſhed his head-quarters at Temple-liſton, 
between Edinburgh and Linlithgow “. 


WY Wy 


_— —_c_— — * 0 r 


- F Sir John Graham has been generally called of Dundaf. 
Sympſon, Hiftory of the Stewarts, p. 63. calls him of Abercorn. 
See ' alſo Abercrombie, Vol. i. p..550. Graham Dominus de 
Abercorn, in 1303, was proprietor of Dalkeith ;. Dalrymple, 
p- 397. That eſtate went from the Grahams to the Dou- 
glaſſes, and was purchaſed from the family of Morton in 1642, 
by the family of Buccleugh. 


t During the courſe of this winter, Sir Robert Clifford had 
made two inroads into Annandale, ravaged Bruce's eftates, and 
burnt Annan and ten villages in its neighbourhood ; W. Hem- 
ing ford, T. i. p. 137. It might be conjectured that ſuch ho- 
ſtilities had eſtranged Bruce from the Engliſh cauſe ; but, 
in truth, it is hard to reconcile his conduct, in the earlier part 
of his life, to any principle either of honour or intereſt; it 
was altogether capricious and defultory. _* 


Sir Robert Sibbald, Comment. in Relat. A. Blair, p. 31- 
fays, at Torphichen, becauſe Blind Harry ſays ſo. It was an 
admirable fancy to correct W. Hemingford by Blind Harry! 
Had Edward fixed his head-quarters at Torphichen, his com- 
munication with Edinburgh and the Frith of Forth would have 
been ſpeedily cut off. | f 


Vol., I. Nn 


Heming, i. 


161» 


Ibid. 162. 


wid. 
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A dangerous inſurrection aroſe in his camp. He 
had beſtowed a donative of wine among his ſol- 
diers ; they became intoxicated ; a national quarrel 
enſued. In this tumult the Welſh flew eighteen 
Englith ecclefiaſtics f. The Engliſh horſemen rode 
in among the Welſh, and revenged this outrage 
with great ſlaughter. The Welſh in diſguſt ſepa- 
rated themſelves from the army. It was reported 
to Edward, that they had mutinied, and gone over 
to the Scots : © I care not,” ſaid Edward, diſſem- 
bling the danger; let my enemies go and join my 
enemies; I truſt that in one day I ſhall chaſtiſe 
* them all,” 2 

Edward was now placed in moſt critical circum- 
ſtances. As the fleet with proviſions had been de- 
tained by contrary winds, he could not venture to 
advance, neither could he ſubſiſt longer in his pre- 
ſent quarters. To retreat would have ſullied the 
glory of his arms, and expoſed him to the obloquy 
and murmurs of a diſcontented people. Yet he ſub- 
mitted to this hard neceſſity. Abandoning every 
proſpect of ambition and revenge, he commanded 
his army to return to the eaſtern borders. At that 
moment intelligence arrived, that the Scots were 
advanced to Falkirk. 

Edward inſtantly marched againſt them. His 
army lay that night in the fields 1. While Edward 
ſlept on the ground, his war-horſe ſtruck him, and 
broke two of his ribs. The alarm aroſe that the 
King was wounded : They who knew not the cauſe 


8 — 


+ * Rixantes cum Anglis extenderunt manus noxias in 
Chriflos Domini (the anointed of the Lord,) perimentes eis 
xviii. parſonas;“ W. Heming ford, p. 161. 

+ On a heath to the eaſt of Linlithgow, where the cavalry 
would have had room to act, if the Scots bad attacked them in 
the night. | 25 

In campo duro, et in latere uno cujuſdam montiſcilii juxta 


 Fawkirke ;” V. Heming ford, T. i. p. 163. 
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repeated the cry, The King is wounded ; there 
is treaſon in the camp; the enemy is upon us.” 
Edward mounted on horſeback, and by his preſence 
diſpelled the panic. With a fortitude of ſpirit ſu- 
perior to pain, he led on his troops. At break of 
day, the Scottiſh army was deſcried, forming on a 
ſtony field at the ſide of a ſmall eminence in the 
netghbourhood of Falkirk *. l 

Wallace ranged his infantry in four bodies of 
a circular form. The archers, commanded by Sir 
John Stewart, were placed in the intervals. The 
horſe, amounting to no more than-a thouſand, were 
at ſome diltance in the rear. On the front of the 
Scots lay a morals, | 

Having drawn up his troops in this order, Wal- bo 
lace pleaſantly ſaid, Now I have brought you to 
* the ring, dance according to your {kill f.“ 


—_— — —Y 


* W. Hemingford gives a circumſtantial account of the ar- 
rangement of the Scots. He enters into fo minute a detail, 
that there can be no doubt of his having received it from ſome 
eye-witneſs. His words are, Statuerunt enim Scotti om- 
nem plebem ſuam per turmas quatuor, in modum circulorum 
© rotundorum, in quibus quidem circulis ſedebant viri lancearii, 
© cum lanceis ſuis obliqualiter erectis. Conjuncti quidem un- 
* uſquiſque ad alte rum, et verſis vultibus in circumferentiam 
* circulorum. Inter circulos illos erant ſpacia quaedam inter- 
media, in quibus ſtatuebantur viri ſagittarii. Et in extrema 
parte retrorſum erant equeſtres eorum 3” T. i. p. 163. Lang- 
toft ſays, Ther formaſt courey ther bakkis togidere ſette, 
ther ſperes poynt over poynt, ſo ſare and ſo thikke, and faſt 
* togidere joynt, to ſe it was ferlike. Als a caſtelle thei ſtode 
that were walled with ſtone, thei wende no man of blode 


* thorgh tham ſuld haf gone.” 


+ This ſpeech of Wallace has generally been related and 
explained in a ſenſe very different. I mult therefore give 
my reaſons for having departed ſo widely from the common 
opinion, Waljingham, p. 7 5. fays, © Dicens eis patria lingua,” 
I haif brocht you to the King, hop gif you cun. This ſhort ſpeech 
has always appeared to me as utterly inconſiſtent with the 
charactet of Wallace, It is commonly underſtood to mean, 


Langtoft, 
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Edward placed his chief confidence in the nu- 


nem. I r. merous and formidable body of horſemen, whom 


he had ſelected for the Scottiſh expedition f. He 


8 1 
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I have brought you to the King, hope if you can hope.“ 
To ſay nothing of the impropriety of the appellation of King, 
beſtowed by Wallace on Edward, the ſentiment, * hope, if 
you can hope,” ſeems only fit for the mouth of a coward or 
a traitor. Abercrombie, perceiving this, has given a more 
plauſible interpretation of the word hop, He renders the 
phraſe thus, Fly if you can;“ as if Wallace had meant to 
ſay, * Fight, for you cannot fly,” There is nothing in- 
congruous in this ſentiment ; but ſurely it did not merit to 
be recorded: Neither was it ſttictly true; for the Scottiſh 
army might have retired with ni forces into the foreſt 
which lay in the rear. The only ſatisfactory interpretation 
of Wallace's addreſs to his troops is to be found in W. 
Weſtm. p. 451. Ecce adduxi vos ad annulam, charolate 
* [chorolate,] five tripudiate vos, ficut melius ſcitis.” King 
in Walſingham ought to be ring : 'The words of Wallace 
were, © I haif brocht you to the ring, hap, if you can.“ The 
ring means the dance a-la-ronde, Douglas tranſlates © Exer- 
© cet Diana choros,” Eneid ii, thus, © Ledand ring-dan- 
© cer;”” p. 28. I. 42. © Te luftrare choros,” neid vii. 
thus, To the ſcho led ring: ſangis in karoling ; p. 220. 1. 
31. Elſewhere, in his own perſon, he ſays, © Sum ſang 
ring: ſangis; Prologue xii. B. p. 402. 1. 33. That hap or 
hop is underſtood of dancing, is alſo plain from Douglas, He 
thus paraphraſes Hic exultantes Salios,” Zneid. viii. 
„The danſand Preiſtis, clepit Salli, 
« Happand and ſingand;“ p. 267. 1. 21. | 

I need not prove, that * gif you cun,” implies, © if you 
© have (kill,” or, © according to your {kill.” The verb is 
obſolete ; but the noun and the adjective are ſtill remember- 
ed. Let my right hand forget its cunning.” * A cunning 
© artificer,” © a cunning man,” Langtoft, vol. ii. p. 305. as 
tranſlated by Brunne, reports the words thus, „ To the renge 


© ere ye brouht, hop now if ye ill..“ But he does not ſeem 
to have underſtood the import of the words, 


t * Comites primae aciei, ſc. Comes Mareſcallus, Comes 
* Herfordenſis, et Comes Lincolnĩenſis, direxerunt aciem ſuam 
© linealiter ad hoſtes, neſcientes /acum intermedium bituminoſum 
[what we term a prat-moſs, and what in Ireland is termed 
* a turſ-bog,] quem cum vidiſſent, circumduxerunt eum ver- 
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ranged them in three lines ; the firſt was led by 
Bigot Earl Marſhal, and the Earls of Hereford and 


Lincoln; the ſecond by the Biſhop of Durham, 
having under him Sir Ralph Baſſet of Drayton ; 
the third, intended for a reſerve, was led by the 
King himſelf. No mention is made of the diſpoſi- 
tion of the Engliſh infantry : It is probable that 
they were drawn up behind, to ſupport the caval- 
ry, and to annoy the Scots with their arrows, and 
other miĩſſile weapons. . 

Bigot, at the head of the firſt line, ruſhed on to 
the charge. He was checked by the morals, 
which in his impetuolity he had overlooked. 
This obliged him to incline to the ſolid ground 
on his left, towards the right flank of the Scottiſh 
army. The Biſhop of Durham, who led the ſecond 
line, inclined to the right, turned the moraſs, and 
advanced towards the left flank of the Scottiſh 
army. He propoſed to halt, till the reſerve ſhould 
advance. To maſs, Biſhop,” cried Baſſet, and 
inſtantly charged. The ſhock of the Engliſh ca- 
valry on each ſide was violent, and gallantly with- 
ſtood by the Scottiſh infantry : But the Scottiſh 
cavalry, diſmayed at the number and force of the 
Engliſh men at arms, immediately quitted the field. 


Stewart, while giving orders to his archers, was Hem. I. 168. 


thrown from his horſe, and flain. His archers 
crouded round his body, and periſhed with him *. 


Fr ES 


* ſus occidentem, et fic in parte retardati ſunt : Acies vero 
* ſecunda, ſcilicet Dunelmenſis epiſcopi, quae conſtituta fue- 
© rat ex XXXvi. vexillariis electis, ſciens impedimentum' lac i 
* lus, tendebat ad orientem, ut eum circumduceret;” V. 
Heming ford, T. i. p. 164. I imagine that the three thouſaud 
men ut arms, or equites cataphracti, were in thoſe two lines, 


ke that the reſt of the cavalry was placed in the Kiug's di- 
viſion. | 


This is well deſcribed by Hemingford. Inter quos 
frater ſeneſcalli Scotiae, cum ordinaſſet viros fagittarios de 


Fordun, - 
LI. 34s 
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Often did the Engliſh ſtrive to force the Scottiſh 
circle, © They could not penetrate into that 
© wood of ſpears,” as one of their hiſtorians ſpeaks: 
By repeated charges, the . outermoſt ranks were 
brought to the ground. The Engliſh infantry 
inceflantly galled the Scots with ſhowers of 
ſtones. and arrows. M*Duff and Sir John 
Graham fell +. At length the Scots were broken 
by the numbers and weight of the Engliſh caval- 
ry, and the rout became univerſal. [22d July 
1298.] 5 

The number of the Scots ſlain in this battle muſt 
have been very great f. As is commonly the 
caſe, it is exaggerated by the hiſtorians of the 
victors, and reduced too low by the hiſtorians of 
the vanquiſhed. 


— 


foreſta de Selkyrke, caſu ex equo cecidit, et inter eoſdem 
ſaggittarios occiſus «it, Cireumſteterunt enim eum iidem 
© ſagittarii, et cum co corruerunt homines quidem elegantis 
* formae et proccrae ftaturae z”” T. i. p. 165. In thoſe days 
the foreft of Selkyrte appears to have comprehended not only 
the tract now known by that name, but alſo the upper part 
of Clydeſdale and Airſhire. Thus Hemingford fays, p. 165, 


«© Diverterunt noſtri per medium fore/lae de Selkyrke, uſque cafe 
* fellum de Are. | * f 


® « Peremptis vero ſagittariis, dederunt ſe noſtri ad Scot- 
© tos lancearios qui, ut dictumgzeſt, ſedebant in circulis cum 
* lanceis obliquatis, et in modum filvae condenſue. Dumque 
non poſſent equeſtres ingredi pra: multitadine lancearum, 


« percuſſerunt exteriores et perforaverunt plures lanceis ſuis. 


Sed et pedeſtres noſtri lagittabant eos, et quidem allatis ro- 
© tundis Japidibus, quorum erat ibi multitudo copioſa, lapi- 
* dabant eos;” . Heming ford, T. i. p. 165. 
+ It is a general tradition, that Sir John Graham was 

ſlain at Falkirk. The inſcription on his tomb is, 

„% Mente manuque potens, et Vallae fidus Achates, 

* Conditur his Gramus, bello interfectus ab Anglis.” 
This epitaph, I doubt, is not ſo ancient as the 13th century. 


t Walfngham p. 42. computes the number of the ſlain at 
60,000, V. Hemingford, T. i. p. 165. at 50,0. M. Weſftm. 
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On the fide of the Engliſh, the loſs was inconſi · Trivet, 
derable. The only perſons of note who fellwere Brian xi. Wee. 
le Jay, Maſter of the Engliſh Templars $, and the 43 


Prior of Torphichen in Scotland, a knight of an- 
other order of religious ſoldiery. | 

I have drawn up this account of the action at 
Falkirk from the teſtimony of the Engliſh hiſtorians, 
They have done juſtice to the courage and ſteadi- 
neſs of their enemies, while our hiſtorians have re- 

reſented their own countrymen as occupied in 
4 unmeaning conteſts, and, from treacher 
or reſentment, abandoning the public cauſe in the 
day of trial *. 


* 


—— 


—_— 


p. 431- at 40,060. Trivet, p. 313. at 20,000, Buchanan, 
L. viii. p. 139. at 10,000. 

Boece, ſeeing his name written, Frere Brian Fay, has 
Latinized it thus, Frerus Brianges. He ſays, that this Fre- 
rus Brianges was Multum peritia belli apud ſuos infignis ;" 
Scot. Hift. B. xiv. fol. 296. a, As Frerus Brianges was a 
warrior of Boece's own making, he could do no leſs than 
provide him with a character. Buchanan mended the Ryle 
a little, but tells the ſame ſtory. © Ex Anglis, Frerus Bri- 
s angius, in re militari apud ſuos magni nominis;“ p. 139. 

It would be tedious and unprofitable to recite all that 
has been ſaid on this ſubject by our own writers from Fordun 
to Abercrombie, How Wallace, Stewart, and Comyn, 
quarrelled on the punctilio of leading the van of an army 
which ſtood on the defenfive: How Stewart compared 
Wallace to“ an owl with borrowed feathers.” How the 
Scottiſh commanders, buſied in this frivolous altercation, had 
no leiſure to form their army: How Comyn traiterouſly 
withdrew with 10,000 men: How Wallace, from reſentment, 
followed his example: How, by ſuch diſaſtrous incidents, 
the Scottiſh army was enfeebled, and Stewart and his party 
abandoned to deſtruction. Our hiſtories abound in traſh of 
this kind: There is ſcarcely one of our writers who has not 
produced an invective againſt Comyn, or an apology for Wal. 
lace, or a lamentation over the deſerted Stewart. What diſ- 
ſenations may have prevailed among the Scottiſh commanders, 
it is impoſſible to know, It appears not to me that their diſ- 
ſentions had any influence on their conduct in the day af 
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The Scots in their retreat burnt the town and 
caſtle of Stirling. Edward repaired the caſtle, and 
made it a place of arms. He then marched into 
the weſt. At his approach, Bruce burnt the caſ- 
tle of Ayr, and retired. Edward would have pur- 
ſued him into Carrick ; but the want of proviſions 


— 
TW 


— — — — 
—" 


battle. The truth ſeems to be this: The Engliſh cavalry 
greatly exceeded the Scottiſh in numbers, were infinitely 
better equipped, and more adroit; The Scottiſh cavalry 
were intimidated, and fled, Had they remained on the field, 
they might have preſerved their honour ; but they never could 
have turned the chance of that day. It was natural, how- 
ever, for ſuch of the infantry as ſurvived the engagement, to 
impute their diſaſter to the defection of the cavalry. National 
pride would aſcribe their flight to treachery rather than to 
pufillanimity. It is not improbable that Comyn commanded 
the cavalry ; hence a report may have been ſpread, that 
Comyn betrayed his country; this report has been embelliſh. 
ed by each ſucceſſive relator. When men are ſeized with a 
panic, their commander m from neceſſity, or will from 
| prudence, accompany them in their flight. Earl Warenne 
fled with his army from Stirling to Berwick ; yet Edward I. 
did not puniſh him as a traitor or a coward, 

The tale of Comyn's treachery, and Wallace's ill-timed re- 
ſentment, may have gained credit, becauſe it is a pretty tale, 
and not improbable in itſelf : But it amazes me that the ſtory 
of the congreſs of Bruce and Wallace, after the battle of Fal- 
kirk, ſhould have [gained credit. I lay afide the full evi- 
dence which we now pofſeſs, © that Bruce was not, at that 
time, of the Engliſh party, nor preſent at that battle.“ For 
it muſt be admitted, that our hiſtorians knew nothing of thoſe 
cixcumſtances which demonſtrate the impoffibility of the con- 
greſr. But the wonder is, that men of ſound judgment ſhould 
not have ſeen the abſurdity of a long converſation between 
the commander of a flying army, and one of the leaders of a 
victorious army. When Fordun told the ſtory, he placed 
. 46 a narrow but inacceſſible glen” between the ſpeakers. 
Later hiſtorians have ſubſtituted the river Carron in the place 
of the inacceſſible glen, and they make Bruce and Wallace 
talk acroſs the river like two young declaimers from the pul- 
pits in a ſchool of rhetoric, | 
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ſtopped his further progreſs.*. He turned into 
Annandale, took Bruce's caſtle of Lochmaben, and 
then departed out of Scotland by the weſtern bor- 
ders. 

Here may be remarked the fatal precipitancy of 
the Scots. If they had ftadied to protract the 
campaign, inſtead of hazarding a general action at 
Falkirk, they would have foiled the whole power 
of Edward, and reduced him to the neceſſity of an 
inglorious retreat. | | 

Edward held a parliament at Carlifle. He be- y,.;.166 
ſtowed the eſtates of ſeveral of the Scottiſh Lords 
on his own followers. As Edward was maſter of 
a {mall part of Scotland only, theſe eftates were 
given rather in hope than poſſeſſion. By thus gra- 
tifying ſome of his followers, he diſguſted others f. 


— 


* « Cumque fuiſſet voluntatis Regiae, ut tunc Ga/lwalliam 

ingrederetur, deficiente tamen pane, defecit et propoſitum 
* ejus;” V. Hemingford, T. i. p. 166. It is plain that the 
hiftorian ſpeaks of that part of the ancient Galloway which is 
now called Carrick. As that was the eſtate of Bruce, we 
have here an additional evidence that Bruce was in arms 
againſt England. The ſeizing the caſtle of Lochmaben is 
another circumſtance tending to the ſame concluſion. 

+ Hemingford, T. i. p. 166. relatey an incident, which, 
though doubtful, muſt not be omitted. About the time f 
the battle of Falkirk, one Thomas Biſſet came with a body 
of troops from Ireland, in aid of the Scots, as was * 

He landed in the iſland of Arran, and made himſelf malter of 
it. Hearing of the defeat of the Scots, he notified to Edward, 
that he had come to aſſiſt the Engliſh, and had conquered the 
Iſland in their name; in conſideration of his ſervices, he re- 
queſted a grant of the ifland to him and his heirs. Edward 
had promiled to make no grants in Scotland without the ad- 
vice of the Earl Marſhall and the Earl of Hereford : Forget- 
ful of this promiſe, he complied with the requeſt of Biflet. 

Of the other grants, Hemingford thus ſpeaks : ** Aſſignavit 

* et dedit in /þe magnatibus ſuis terras multas magnatum 

6 regni Scotiae, fſcilicet comitatus comitibus, et baronias baro- 

* nibus: Vallem tamen Annandiae, nec Galewayam, et quol- 


Vol. I. 3300 
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1299, 


Prynne, iii, Balliol had remained a priſoner ever ſince 1296, 


665, 


Foed. ii. 
840, 846. 


He had uſed diſgraceful methods to recover his li- 
berty. He had ſolemnly declared, That he 
* would never have any intercourſe with the Scots, 


© that he had found them a falſe and treacherous 


people, and that he had ground to ſuſpe& them 
of an intention to poiſon him.” Notwithſtand- 
ing ſuch ſolemn profeſſions, Edward ſtill detained 


Balliol in captivity. At length by the mediation 


of the Pope he enlarged him; but after a ſingular 
form: He ordered the governor of Dover to con- 
vey him to the French coaſt, and there to deliver 
him to the papal Nuncio, “ with full power to the 
Pope to diſpoſe of Balliol and his Engliſh eſtate.“ 
The governor of Dover conveyed him to Witſand, 
delivered him to the Nuncio, in preſence of a no- 
tary and witneſſes, and took a receipt for his per- 


ſon. [18th July 1299 f.] 


dam comitatus, nemini aſſiguavit. Sed, ut dicitur, ex caufa 
* diſtulit, ne excandeſcerent comites qui paulo ante receſſe- 
rant, nec ſortiti ſunt partem inter pares ſuos;“ bid. p. 
166. 167. $513 20 1 

+ It is reported, that Edward faid, in his harſh laconic 
manner, I will ſend him to the P as a perjured man, 
* and a ſeducer of the people; Walfingham, Hiſt. Angl. p. 
76. Walſingham alſo ſays, that when Balliol's coffers were 
ſearched at Dover, a gold crown and the great ſeal of Scot- 
land were found in his poſſeſſion ; bid. p. 77. It is hard to 
explain how the great ſeal of Scotland ſhould have remained 
in the hands of Balliol. 

I bave ſeen the title of a public inftrument which runs 
thus: Ate contenant les reſponſes faites par Pierre Flotte ſeig- 
* neur de Revel Commis par le Roy (de France) pour trait- 
ter et conferer avec les Ambaſſadeurs Anglois, touchant Pexe- 
* cution du traité de tre ve, et reparation des infradiont d'icelle. 
Simon de Meleun Parbitre nomm# par le Roy offrit au Roy 
A4 Angleterre de delivrer tous les pl ref Anglois, en rendant 
par lui le Roy d"Eſcofſe et fon fils, et les Eſcoſſois detenus er 
* Angleterre et ailleurs, ou let mettant en la garde d'un prela: 
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While Balliol was reduced to this abject ſtate, 
the Scots ſtill continued to acknowledge him as 
their ſovereign. Notwithſtanding the calamity at 
Falkirk, they were ſtill in poſſeſſion of the whole 
cauntry beyond the Forth. Galloway alſo remain- 
ed free. r 
By general conſent, William Lamberton Biſhop Foed. i:. 
of St Andrew's, Robert Bruce Earl of Carrick, 95s. : 
and John Comyn the younger *, were choſen guar- 
dians of Scotland, in the name of Balliol. Wal- 
lace was now reduced to the condition of a pri- 
vate man; nor does it appear that he retained any 
command in.the armies, or influence in the coun- 
cils, of that nation which he had once freed +. 

The firſt enterpriſe of the new guardians was et. 316. 
againſt the caſtle of Stirling. Edward well knew 
the importance of that fortreſs. He prepared to 
ſuccour the befieged. The Scots poſted them- 


ſelves at The Torwood I. The ground was judici- Foed, iis, 
59. 


— 


* Francois, qui les gardera ſouls le nom du Pape pendant gue 
© le Pape jugera de leur diſerend. The original, if extant, 
might ſerve to explain ſeveral circumſtances reſpecting this 
treaty 3 particularly, that Edward Balliol was in captivity,-to- 
gether with his father; and that the Pope propoſed himſelt 
as umpire between Edward I. and his diſobedient vaſſal. 


This affords moſt ſatisfying evidence, that Comyn was 

not ſuſpected of any treachery at Falkirk. © Bruce guardian 
© of Scotland, in the name of Balliol,“ is one of thoſe hiſtori- 
cal phaengmena which are inexplicable. Fordus, L. xi. c. 34. 
ſays, that Balliol named Sir John Soulis a co; regent; but 
that Soulis, a weak and harſh man, [ſimplex et rigoroſus ] 
was often thwarted by his colleagues, and retired to France 
in diſguſt, It appears from N, p. 351. that Soulis was 
one of the guardians of Scotland about 1303. 
+ We read in Trivet, p. 334- volebant majores Scotiae, 
« poſt praclium de Faukirke, Willelmo Waleys tanquam duci 
© et capitapeo obedire.” The context ſhews that volebant 
is written erroneouſly for nolebant. 


t It was from the Torwood, in Forefia del Torre, that 
the guardians wrote a letter to Edward, with this ſingular 


* 
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ouſly choſen. It would have been hardly practi- 
cable for Edward to raiſe the fiege of Stirling, 
without diſlodging the Scots from The Torwoed. 
His cavalry could not have ated there, as in the plains 
of Falkirk. Yet he was reſolved to hazard a bat- 
tle, notwithſtanding every diſadvantage of ground. 


Hem. j. 150. In November, he aſſembled his army at Berwick ; 


Trivet, 316. 


* 
I did. 


but bis Barons peremptorily refuſed to advance. 
They urged the inclemency of the ſeaſon, and the 
dangers of a winter campaign *. The chief cauſe, 
however, of their refuſal was, that Edward had 
not effectually confirmed certain privileges to them 
according to his promiſe. Edward ordered the 
garriſon of Stirling caſtle to capitulate 4, and re- 
turned home in diſguſt. 
1300. "3 
In this ſummer, Edward invaded Scotland by 
the weſtern marches. His expedition terminated 
in waſting Annandale f, and receiving the ſub- 
miſſion of the men of Galloway. The Scots had 
been taught by fatal experience, how to maintain 
a defenſive war. They choſe their poſts with 


addreſs, * Wiſhing him health and the ſpirit of charity to- 
* wards his neighbour, {caritatis ſpiritum erga proximum cum 
« ſalute,” ) 13th Nov. 1399. Foedera, T. ii. p. 859. This 
letter reſpected an armiſtice, upon the conditions of which 
the parties could not agree. 


„ Cauſantibus majoribus loca paluſtria, propter brumalem 
© intemperiem, immeabilia efle 3”? Trivet, p. 316. The mean- 
ing ſeems to be, that the Engliſh army could not arrive at 
Stirling without paſſing through ſome of the carſe „and 
that they were impracticable for cavalry at that ſeaſon of the 
year. 


1 M. W:/t. p. 445. ſays, that the garriſon conſiſted of no 
more than 60 archers, and that it was reduced to the utmoſt 
extremities by famine ; it ſurrendered to Sir John de Soulis 
who commanded the fiege. 


t Langtoft, vol. ii. p. 310. ſays, that Edward's army 
* @ fovere hamlet toke, the caſtle Karleverock.” 
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ſkill, and they avoided a general action. Accord- 

ing to an Engliſh hiſtorian, « The Welſh in the 

* Engliſh ſervice would not act, and the cavalry 

could not.” By the mediation' of France, a Foedera u. 

truce was concluded with the Scots, to endure till *95.—870- 
| Whitſunday 1301 *. [Dumfries, zoth October 

1300. ENS 

yl Wiſheart, Biſhop of Glaſgow, had been Fd. . 

long detained priſoner by the Engliſh. He was af 

now received into favour, and renewed his oath of 

fealty in the moſt ſolemn form 4. 

In this year a new competitor for the kingdom Foed. ii. 
of Scotland aroſe.—Boniface VIII. in a bull direct- 5 
ed to Edward, averred, that Scotland helonged 
of ancient times, and did ſtill of right belong, to 
the holy See. He ſupported this extravagent claim 
by ſtrange authorities; ſuch as, That Scotland 
* had been miraculouſly converted to the Chri- . 


„ — 


* There is a proviſo in this treaty, that the Scots ſhould 
not bring in baſe money, nor carry good out of England ; 
Poedera, T. ii. p. 869. At this time John de St John was 
the Engliſh warden of the Weſtern marches, Adam Gordon, 
the Scottiſh ; Foedera, T. u, p. 870. Langtoft ſeems to 
blame Edward I. for having conſented to this truce. He 
deſcribes a character in the following terms; The ancient 
© Britons,” ſays he, forſook that man who was a diſſembler, 
* lived at caſe, lay long in bed, gave himſelf to ſurfeiting at 

© night, ſolaced himſelf in lechery, put confidence in traitors, 

and ſhewed mercy to his enemies, [affiance of feloun, of 
* enemy haf pits ;] who was unreaſonably obſtinate, and a- 
* voided the counſels of wiſe men; who. was greedy, avari- 
* cious, and churliſh.” Under this fatyrical diſguiſe, Lang- 
toft intended to libel Edward I. | 

+ Not from conſtraint, but of his own free will, he renew- 
ed his fealty, ſwearing upon the conſecrated hott, and upon 
the croſs aeyt, and the black croſs of Scotland. Ne mie 
par deſtreſce, mes par notre bone e agreable volonte. La 
* foyaute, ke nous ly feyſmes avant ces oures,, renovelons. 
Et ceſt ſerment avons nous fet ſur le cors noſtre Seigneur, 
© et la croſs neyt, et la blake rode d' Eſcoce;“ Foedera, T. ii. 
p. 867. [At Holmcoltram, 7th QQober 130c.] 


Fordnn, 


walling78. 


Prynne. iii. 
879. 
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© ſtian faith by the relicks of St Andrew 4.” He 
then proceeded to confute the pretenſions of Ed- 
ward, by ſhowifig that Scotland owed no feudal 
dependency to the Enghſh crown. He required Ed- 
ward to free all the Scottiſh ecclefiaſtics, particular- 
ly Wiſheart Biſhop of Glaſgow ft, and to remove 
his officers from the patrimony of the church. But, 
* [added he], ſhould you have any pretenſions to 
the whole or any part of Scotland, ſend your 
« proftors to me within ſix months; I will hear 
* and determine according to juſtice. I take the 
* cauſe under my own particular cogniſance ||.” 
This interpoſition of the Pope had been procured 
by certain Scottiſh emiſſaries at the court of Rome *. 
Walſingham roundly avers, © That the Scots, 
* knowing all things to be venal at Rome, conci- 
© liated the favour of Boniface by large bribes.” 
The Pope required the Archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, by his clerical obedience, to deliver the bull 


+ Trivet was at a loſs to underſtand how the ſpiritual con- 
queſt of Scotland by the bones of St Andrew could confer 
any right on the ſucceſſor of St Peter. He therefore put St 
Peter tor St Andrew; p. 319. The relicks of St Andrew, 
brought into Scotland by Regulus, conſiſted of the following 
pieces: One joint of the ſaint's arm; item, Three fingers of 
his right hand; em, One tooth; item, One knee-pan ; Fordun, 
L. ii. c. 58. | 

i Wilheart had been already ſet at liberty. 


“ I advocate the cauſe.” i, e. I will determine between 
you and myſelf, Rymer erroneouſly dates this bull in 1399. 


They were William Frier, [dictus Frater, Foedera, J. 
ii. p. 971. J, Profeſſor of Canon Law in the univerſity of 
Paris, Baldred Biffet, aud William Egleſham; Fordun, L. 
xi. c. 35. The Pope's arguments for the independency of 
Scotland were certainly ſuggeſted by them, Edward knew 
this; Foedera, P'. ii. p. 883. ** Quae procul dubio ab anti- 
* quo notoria fuerunt et exiſtunt, licet aliud forte paternis 
* auribus, per pacis aemulos et rebellionis filios, fucrit falſa in- 
* finuatione ſuggeſtum; quorum machinoſa et imaginaria fig- 
* menta veltra providentia, quacſumus, aſpernetur.“ 
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into the hands of Edward. The Archbiſhop un- 
willingly diſcharged this odious commiſſion. Ed- 
ward referred the anſwer to his parliament +. 

The Pope's bull afforded matter of very ſeri- 
ous conſideration to Edward and his counſellors. 
How they ſhould proceed, was deliberately agita- 
ted. Various plans were propoſed. Each was, in. 
liable to objections I. The winter was ſpent in 885,887. 
ranſacking monaſteries for hiſtorical vouchers of 
the homage, in procuring the opinion & lawyers, 
and in adjuſting proper anſwers to the papal pre- 
tenſions. So important were pretenſions eſteemed, 
at that period, which in our days can hardly be 
mentioned, without departing from the gravity of 
hiſtorical narrative. 

| 1301. 

The Engliſh parliament and the King made ſe- 
parate anſwers to the Pope. 

The parliament made anſwer to this effect: * 
* All England knows, that, ever ſince the firſt eſ- * 


+ Prynne, as well as other compilers, has recorded the 
Archbiſhop's anſwer to the Pope, giving an account of his 
journey to Scotland, and of his audience of Edward, vol. 
iii. p. 882. Though disfigured by the ignorance of tranſcri- 
bers, it is curious, and exhibits a lively picture of the ſtate 
of the country at that time. The Archbiſhop ſeems to rec- 
kon Annandale as part of Galloway, Walfngham relates, 
that the Pope wrote, Neque eſſe poterat quin civitas Je- 
* ruſalem ſuos cives protegeret, et confidentes in Domino, 6- 
* cut mons Sion, confoveret.” This having been interpre- 
ted to the King, he made anſwer, with a great oath, © I 
© will not be filent neither for Sion nor Jeruſalem ; but 
* while I breathe, I will aſſert what all the world knows to 
© be my right;“ p. 78. The ſtory is characteriſtical; but 
I doubt is not true ; for there is no mention of Sion and Fe- 
ruſalem in the Pope's bull. 

+ Prynne, vol. iii. p. 885, —887. gives a full ſtate of the 
caſe. It is incorrectly tranſcribed. At p. 887. laicum man- 
datum, for latum mandatum, makes complete nonſenſe, 
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_ + tabliſhment of this kingdom, our Kings 
been the liege lords of 


have 
otland. At no time 


* has the kingdom of Scotland belonged to the 
* church. In temporals, the Kings of England 
* are not amenable to the See of Rome. We 
s © have, with one voice, reſolved, That, as to tem- 


rals, the King of land is independent of 
ome ; that he ſhall not ſuffer his independency 


to be queſtioned ; and therefore, that he ſhall 
© not ſend commiſſioners to Rome. 

4 Such i is, and ſuch, we truſt in God, will ever 
© be our opinion. 


„We do not, we cannot, we muſt not, permit 


our King to follow meaſures ſubverſive of that 


= 


government which we have ſworn to maintain, 


and which we will maintain “.“ [Lincoln, I2th 
Feb. 1300-1. ] 


Foed. ii. 
88, of 


In his anſwer, the King took a larger compaſs 
ument. Beginning from Brute the Trojan, 


he deduced the feudal homage of Scotland down 


to 


his own conqueſt in 1296. But he totally omit- 


ted the renunciation by the generous Richard |. 


8 


„ 2 


* That ſhallow creature Prynne overlooks the noble evi- 
dence of the power 0 2 ariſing from this inſtrument; 


but takes care to ob 


ve, That this is a moſt remarkable 


* evidence of the King of England's ancient indubitable 
* right to, and ſovereign dominion over the kingdom and 
* Kings of Scotland in all ages;” vol. iii. p. 893. The 
Pope's bull affords juſt as good evidence, that cotland was 
the patrimony of St Peter. But, the inftrument was ſealed 
* with one hundred of the ſeals of the barons.” Had Boniface 
ſuppoſed, that what was falſe could be converted into truth, 
in virtue of the number of ſeals, he could have produced the 
ſeals of a thouſand biſhopricks, abbeys, and monaſteries, in 
ſupport of his pretenſions. 


t Wilfully diſguiſing the truth of hiſtory, be ſays, ** That 
© William King of Scots did homage to Richard at Canter- 
* bury.” This was the more extraordinary, becauſe he 
knew that thoſe enemies of peace, the Scottiſh emiſſaries at 
Rome, could expoſe his bad faith and prevarication. 
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To the Pope's claim on the miraculous relicks 
of St Andrew, Edward oppoſed another miracle. 
*, Athelſtane King of England,” ſaid he, © over- 
came the rebellious Scots in battle, through the 
interceſſion of St John of Beverley. He prayed 
through the ſame interceſſion, for a viſible hen, 
whereby all men of that age, and of the ages 10 
come, might know that the Scots were of right ſub- 
ject to England. Having thus ſpoken, he drew 
his ſword, ſtruck a flinty rock in the neighbour- 
hood of Dunbar, and made a gafh in it of 
about an ell in length. The evidence of this 
miracle is twofold : 1. The mark appears on the 
rock at this day : 2. The legend of the miracle 
is weekly recited in the church of Beverley, to the 
* praiſe and glory of St John.” In ſuch a ſtrain 
did one of the moſt ſagacious princes of that age 
addreſs himſelf to the ſhrewdeſt eccleſiaſtic 
This (ſaid he) I communicate to your paterni- 
ty, not in the form of an anſwer to a plea, but 
* altogether extrajudicially, and for the ſingle pur- 
* poſe of quieting your conſcience.” [7th May 
1301. 
| ring thus confuted the Pope, and eſtabliſhed W. Hem. 
the juſtice of his own cauſe, Edward again march- * 
ed into Scotland. This campaign was inactive +. Trivet32- 
Edward wintered at Linlithgow. He built a caſtle 
there. His cavalry ſuffered exceedingly from the n 
ſeverity of the weather, and tlie ſcarcity of forage. poedera, 
By the mediation of France, a ſecond truce 892. 896. 
was concluded with the Scots, to endure until St 


F 


Foedera, 
ii. 883, 


VT £4 


3 


+ Trivet ſays, that the caſtle of Bochenkille ſurrendered to 
Edward without reſiſtance; I imagine that Bon#i// in the 
Merſe is meant; p. 331. Edward built a caſtle at Linlith- 

, which in Engliſh is called a Pele; Fordun, L. #ili. c. 1. 

hat place is till denominated The Peel. 


Vo, I. Pp 


Ibid. 905 
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Andrew's day 1462, [ratified by Edward 26th Jan. 


I 301-2, ] 

 Sbjoined te this treaty, there is a minute, bear- 
ing, That the French commiſſioners gave the 
title of King to Balliol, and afferted, that he and 
© the Scots 4 the allies of France; but the 
* Engliſh commiſſioners aſſerted, that he was not a 
© King, and that neither he nor the Scots were allies 


© of France.” 


I 302, 

We have ſeen how Boniface VIII. claimed Scot- 
land as a fief of the holy See, and required Edward 
to remove his officers from the patrimony of the 
church. Alarmed at the reſolute anſwer 5 the 
Engliſh Barons, or influenced by ſome meaner mo- 
ee. he now aflumed a different tone. With the 
cool effrontery of a profligate politician, he thus 
addreſſed himſelf to Wiſhearr Biſhop 'of Glaſgow : 
have heard with — + that you, as @ 
* rock of offence, and a ſtone of ſtumbling, have been 
the prime inſtigator and promoter of the fatal diſ- 
© putes which prevail between the Scottiſh nation 
and Edward King of England, my dearly-beloved 
«* fon in Chriſt, © the Q iſpleaſing of hk divine 
Majeſty, to the hazard of your own honour and 
« falvation, and to the inexpreſſible detriment of the 
kingdom of Scotland. If theſe things are fo, you 
© have rendered yourſelf odious to God and man. 
© It befits you to repent, by your -moſt earneſt en- 
© deavours after peace, to ſtrive to obtain forgive- 
« neſs.” (13. Augult 1302.) 

In the fame hypocritical ſtyle, the Pope directed 
a bull to all the Biſhops of Scotland, conclud- 
ing thus: Hearken to my admonitions, and ſtudy 
* to promote the national peace, that I may not be 
* conſtrained to adminiſter another remedy *.” 


e Fw! "> 


®.. 6 Nec cogamur ſuper 1is aliud remedium adhibere ;* 
Foedera, T. ii. p. 905. By this he probably means either 
excommunication or an interdict. 


After the expiration. of the truce, Edward ſent Hem. i. 197. 
an army into Scotland, under the command of John 
de Segrave. Segrave conducted his troops towards 
Edinburgh. For the conveniency of quarters, he 
marched them in three diviſions; but ſo far ſe- 
parated, that they could not ſupport each other. 
Comyn the guardian, and Simon Fraſer, with a 
ſmall, but choſen band, made a forced march dur- 
ing the night, and at break of day approached the 
firſt diviſion, in the neighbourhood of Roflin. Se- 
grave led the firſt diviſion; inſtead of falling back, ,,, . 
he raſhly advanced, and attacked the Scots. His 2. 
troops were totally defeated, and himſelf dangerouſ- 
ly wounded. With equal gallantry and ſucceſs, 
the Scots encountered the fecond diviſion, and, ac. 
cording to our hiſtorians, the third. But this ig gs“ 
controverted by the Engliſh hiſtorians. They re- Trivet336, 

„that Sir Robert Nevill and his men ſtaid be- 
ind to hear maſs ; that, when they came up, the 
repulſed the Scats in a great meaſure, and Sy Sam. 
many of the priſoners, They add, That of all 
* thoſe who ſtaid behind to hear maſs, na one was 
either killed, wounded, or taken prifoner. * (24. 

February 1302-3. 


22 ä 2 


— —_ — 


Our hiſtorians may have exaggerated the ſucceſſes of the 
Scottiſh army at Raſlin. It muſt, however, be obſerved, that 
the Engliſh hiſtorians have attempted to throw a veil over the 
events of that day. This is evident from the manner in which 
M. Weſim. p. 445. and Walſingham, p. 87. ſpeak. Even 
Hemingford, though generally a fair writer, leaves more to 
be collected from his narrative, than be chuſes to expreſs, He 
ſays, however, © reverſi ſunt alii (1. aliqui) in Angliam, defe- 
rontes finiſtra nova regi.” The miracle related concerning 
Nevill and his devaut attendants (miraculoſe ut creditur, con- 
tigit,) goes far to prove that the loſs of the Engliſh had been 
great,  Hemingford alſo obſerves, that, by Nevill's means, 
4 Scoti in magna parte ſunt retrogreſſi.“ The truth af the 
ſtory, as to the miracle, [take to be this: Nevil!, not ſuſpecting 
the approach of an eemy, had remained in his quarters, per- 
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= fo TS 


Foedera, The valour and perſeverance of the Scots were 
1. 923- ill ſeconded by the foreign princes in whom they 


repoſed confidence. Boniface had already deſert. - 
ed them, and had even threatened to anathematiſe 
Scotland, once the favourite child of the holy See. 
Philip le Bel King of France now concluded a 
treaty of peace with England, wherein all mention 
of the Scots is induſtriouſly avoided. [Paris 20th 
May 1335] 


Ibid. 929. At that time the Scots had ſeven commiſſioners 


in France to watch over the national intereſts *. 


forming the devotions of the day, it being the firſt Sunday in 
Lent. Before he came up, the Engliſh had been totally routed 
and diſperſed. Nevill found ſome Scottiſh ſtragglers on the 
field, occupied probably in ſtripping the dead ; he diſperſed 
them, and retook ſome priſoners: All this, as might well 
have happened, was atchieved without loſs. I am well 
pleaſed to ſee. that he retook any priſoners at all : For there 
is a ſhocking circumſtance mentioned by Fordun, L. xii. c. 2. 
that the Scots flew their priſoners, to diſembarraſs themſelves 
of the trouble of guarding them. Langtoft, vol. 1. p. 318. 
ſays, that the ſon of Segrave was made priſoner, together with 
his brother uterine, [his brother of bedde}, 16 knights, and 30 
men, whom he terms /erjeants, He ſays that Sir Thomas 
Nevill was ſlain. In this action an Engliſh officer of diſtinc- 
tion fell; be is called Sir Ralph / Cofferer, from his office; 
he was paymaſter of the army. Ex parte Regis ſtipendia 
4 miniſtrabat * Heming ford, 18 i. P- 197. Boece calls him, ' 
Ralph Confrene, © vir nobilis fet ſtrenuus dux;“ p. 297. 2. 
Tyrrell, the great caſtigator of hiſtorians, calls him Robert le 
Cofter, a moſt valiant officer, who then ſerved under the King of 
England; vol. iii. B. g. p. 154. as if Tyrrell had known any 
thing of the warlike exploits of this Robert le Coſter in the 
ſervice of other princes. The ridiculous part of Tyrrell's 
narrative is, that, aſter having mentioned the imaginary Robert 
le Cofter, he ſpeaks of Ralph the Cofferer, and diſcovers another 
battle, different from that of Roſlin, in which the Scots over- 
threw the Engliſh, whom Ralph the Cofferer commanded. It 
appears that Ralph the Cofferer was an eccleſiaſtic, and that the 
Scots would not receive him to quarter; Langtoft, vol. ii. p. 319- 


William Lamberton Biſhop of St Andrew's, Matthew 
Crambeth Biſhop of Dunkeld, John Earl of Buchan, James 
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They appear to have been the dupes of the policy 
of the French court. They notified to Comyn the 
guardian, and their other conſtituents, that the 


peace between France and England was concluded, 
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Be not alarmed, I ſaid they], that the Scots are not 
mentioned in the treaty. The King of France 
will immediately ſend ambaſſadors to divert Ed- 
ward from war, and to procure a truce for us, 
until the two Kings can have a perſonal confe- 
rence in France. At that conference a -peace 
will be concluded beneficial to our nation. Of 
this the King of France himſelf has given us the 
moſt poſitive aſſurance. It was the opinion both of 
the Engliſh and French counſellors, that our peace 
would be negociated with more facility, and on 
better terms, if the two Kings were once united 
in friendſhip and affinity, [by the marriage of 
the Prince of Wales and a daughter of France.] 
We therefore beſeech and adviſe you to conſent 
to ſuch a truce as the King of France ſhall pro- 
poſe. But, ſhould Edward not conſent, we ear- 
neſtly intreat you to proſecute the war with vi- 
gour and unanimity. Marvel not, that none of 
us return home at preſent. We would all have 
willingly returned ; but the King of France will 
have us to remain here, till we can bring home 
intelligence of the reſult of this buſineſs. Where- 
fore, for the Lord's ſake, deſpair not : But, if 
ever you acted with reſolution, do ſo now. For, 
according to the ſcriptures, Whoſo fainteth before 
be arrive at the goal, runneth in vain. You would 
much rejoice, it you knew what reputation you 
have acquired all over the world, by your late 
conflict with the Engliſh. The French ambaſſa- 
dors will be impowered to treat of peace, as well 


CC 
— 


e Stewart of Scotland, Sir John Soulis, Sir Ingeram Um- 


fraville, and Sir William Balliol; Focdera, T. ii- p. 929. 
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© a8 to Hegotiate-'a truce. This, as the French 
© counſellors inform us, is for the better diſpatch. 
Should ſuch a treaty be propoſed, conduct your- 
© felves. with all caution, leſt the enemy over-reach 

Li [4 77 | | F 


They , conclude with intreating the guardian, 
that the penſion granted to the wife of Sir John 
Souls may be continued to her until their re- 
turn, leſt her huſband, one of their own number, 
* who has hitherto conducted himfelf with dili- 
* gence and fidelity, be drawn off from the public 
0 ſervice 9. 0 en 

1 have made an ample recifal of this letter: It 
exhibits a characteriſtical portrait of fortitude and 
credulity. | 1 ieh ä 
Heming. i. Edward, now diſengaged from foreign wars, 

*%5* bent his whole force to ſubdue Scotland. He 
marched into the northern provinces with a mighty 
army. The Scots were unable to oppoſe him. The 

only fortreſs that jnterrupted the courſe of his 
* conqueſts, was the caſtle of Brechin. Sir Thomas 
M.aule, diſtinguiſhed for intrepidity , commanded 


— 


— — _ * — 5 — — — 


* « Ne per ſubtradtionem hujuſmodi ſuſtentationis praedictus 
Dominus Johannes, qui hactenus fideliter et diligenter labo- 
* ravit circa negotia regni, ab eorundem perſecutione retra- 
* batur,” This is ſingular, as Soulis is one of the writers of 
the letter; the reaſon of the penſion ſeems to have been this: 
His eſtate lay in Eaſt Lothian, which was then in the fpof- 
leſſion of the enemy. Salton was anciently termed Souſifton. / 


+ © Miles audaciſſimus animo et corpore, “ is the character 
given of him by M. Weftm. p. 446. The ſame hiſtarian ſays, 
that he ſtood on the walls with a towel in his hand, and wip- 
ed off the rubbiſh which the Engliſh artillery made. In fub- 
* fannationem et deriſum totius exercitus Anglicani.“ A 
governor in our days imitating the example of Six Thomas 
Maule, would be ridiculous ; But, in the fourteenth century, 
this was confidered as a ſign of bold defiance. In thoſe days 
there were certain affronts in the manner of declaring war, 
and in the mode of reſiſting an enemy, which now are hardly 


intelligible, Edward I. tells the Pope, Foedera, T. ii. p. 887. 


there. While he made an obſtinate reſiſtance, he 
was mortally wounded. *©* May we not ſurrender 
* now?” ſaid his men. What cowards,” - cried 
Maule, © yield up the caſtle ”” and with theſe words 
expired. Next day the garriſon capitulated. Edward 
continued his victorious progreſs into Caithneſs f. Fordun, 
He then returned towards the fouth. He winter- Laugtoft 
ed at Dunfermline. In that place there was an ii. 321- 
abbey of rhe Benedictine order; a building fo ſpa- 1 Weft. 
cious, that, according to an Engplith hiſtorian, 446 
three ſove princes, with all their retinue, 

might have been lodged conveniently within its 
precincts. Here the Scottiſh nobles ſometimes 

held their aſſemblies. The Englith ſoldiers utter- 

ly demoliſhed this magnificent fabric. W. Weſt- 


* ä 


— 


that Ballio! renounced his homage, * as if he had defied me, 
on verba effectum diffidentis exprimentia.””] Aenne 


+ By examining the dates of iuſtruments in Prynne and 
Rymer, we may, with tolerable exactneſs, aſcertain the pro- 
greſs of Edward during this fatal year; At Rotrfburgh, 21ſt 
May 4803 3 Edinburgh, 4th June; Linlithgow, 'Gth June; 

Clackmuman, 12th June; _ 28th June —ioth July; [An 
inſtrument in Foadera, T. ii. p- 934 is dated Perth, roth 
June 13033 but this is a miſtake inſtead of 10th July, as will 
appear from comparing it with a relative iuſtrument, d. 
Aberdeen, 24th Auguſt; Xinlos in Meray, 20th September, — 
roth October; Dundee, zoth October; Kinros, [erroneouſly 
printed -Xinlos,] eth November; Dunfermline, 1rth De- 
cember. Hence we may conclude, that Edward oroffed the 
Forth neur Clackmannan, and that the ſiege of the caſtle of 
Brectin happened in the interval between 1oth July and 24th 
Augult. As Edward was at Aberdeen 24th Auguſt, and at 
Kinlofs in Moray 20th September and 10th October, there is 

a 'probabilivy, at lealt, that he never marched his army into 
Caithneſs. While refiding in Moray, he had a view of the 
coat of Caichneſs. He may, -pertaps, have croſſed over in 
a ſhip, from curioſity. —— the the expreſſon 
of hiſtorians, < that Edward went as far north as Cuithneb.” 
The truth is, that, at that time, the country to the north of 
wa was 4— — in the „ of Scot» 


337» 


_ *HinſterJiſtifies their brutal extravagance. --4,/Fhe 
Scots,“ ſays he, had converted the houſe: of 
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* the Lord into a den &f thieves, by holding their 


:+ rebellious parliaments re.“ The church, 


however, and a few manſions, „it for mont, were 


graciouſſy ſpared by the Engliſh reformers . 


The only fortreſs, that remained in the poſſeſſian 
of the Scots was the caſtle of Stirling, where Sir 
William Oliphant commanded... To protect this 
fingle place of refuge, Comyn aſſembled all bis 


forces. He poſted, his army on the ſouth bank 
of the river, in the neighbourhood of Stirling, there 
to make the laſt ſtand for che national liberty. 
The Scots fondly imagined, that Edward would 
attempt to force the paſſage, as the impetuous 


Creſſingham had attempted in circumſtances not 


diſſimiſar. But the prudence of Edward fruſtrated 
- their expectations. Having diſcovered a ford at 
ſome diſtance, he croſſed the river at the head of 


his whole cavalry. The Scots gave way, and diſ- 


perſed themſelves. 1 


All reſources but their own | courage had long 
failed them; that laſt reſource failed them now. 


Ibid, 334+ They baſtened to conciliate the favour of the con- 


queror. Previous to this, Bruce had ſurrendered 


8 — i. ä — 


2 4 Cernevs igitur exercitus Regis templum Domini, non 


+. * ecclefiam, ſed ſpeluncam eſſe latrooum, quaſi ſudem in ocu- 


* lo genti Anglorum, miſſo funiculo exatſionis, antra, mu- 
ros, palatia omnia exacquans terrae, funditus diſſipavii; ec- 


© clefia duntaxat' ab incendio refervata, et paucis domibus 


c 


monachis regulariter competentibus;“ V. Weſim. p. 446. 


That Knox and his adherents deſtroyed all our monaſteries, 


15 a popular. opinion ſo deeply rooted, that it would be lolt 
labour to endeavour to eradicate it. We know that Dun- 


fermline, Haddingron, Melros, Dryburgh, &c. were deitroy- 


ed by the Engliſh. Yet ſtill “ it was all John Knox's doiug.“ 


Loet me not be miſunderſtood, as if I were attempting to pul- 
+. hate the outrages of Knox and his followers. ; 
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= himfelf to John de St John, the Engliſh warden. p,jc,, 36. 
|  _Comyn and his followers now ſubmitted to Ed- | 
ward. [Strathorde, gth Feb: 1303-4] *. | 

They ſtipulated for their lives, liberties, and eſ- 
tates ; reſerving always to Edward the power of 
— pecuniary mulcts on them as he ſhould 

e fit. 

From the general conditions of this capitulation, 
the following perſons were excepted : Wiſheart 
Biſhop of Glaſgow, the Stewart, Sir John Soulis, 
David de Graham, Alexander de Lindeſay, Simon 
Fraſer, Thomas Bois, and Wallace. 

With reſpect to them, it was provided, that the 
Biſhop of Glaſgow, the Stewart, and Soulis, ſhould 
remain in exile for two years, and ſhould not pals 

to the north of Trent : That Graham and Linde- 
fay ſhould be baniſhed from Scotland for ſix 
months; that Fraſer and Bois ſhould be baniſhed 
for three years from all the dominions of Edward, 
and ſhould not be permitted, during that ſpace, to 
repair to the territories of France. | 

* As for William Wallace, it is agreed, that he jy;4. ;-o, 

* ſhall render himſelf up at the will and mercy of 


our ſovereign Lord the King, if it ſhall ſeem good 
to him F.” | 


mm 


They who ſubmitted along with Comyn, for themſelves 
and for their adherents, were Edmund Comyn of Kilbride, 
John de Graham, John de Vaux, Godefroy de Rofs, John de 
Max well the elder, Peter de Prendreguſt, Walter de Berke- 
ley, Hugh de Erth, James de Roos, and Walter de Ruth- 
ven; Ryley, p. 369. ä | 

+ © Et quant à Monſieur Guillaume de Galeys, eft acorde, 
qu'il ſe mette en la volunté et en la grace noſtre ſeigneur 
* le Roy, „ lui ſemble gue bon ſoit.” There may ſeem to be an 
ambiguity in the laſt words; they may relate either to Wal- 
lace or to Edward ; in either ſenſe, the article of the treaty 
amounts to this, that Wallace ſhould “ have no other condi- 
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+12 Theſe were all the conditions, that the, Scottiſh 
5 ſtipulated for the man who had yahquilfie 
the Engliſh at Stirling, who had expelled them 


Fus. and who had once ſet his couptty 


n | a 
Ford. xii, + Amid this wreck of the national liberties, Wal- 
38. lace deſpaired not. He had lived 3 free man ; ,@ 
| free man he reſolved to die. Fraſer, who had too 
often complied with the times, now caught the 
ſame heroic ſentiments. But their endeavours to 
rouſe their countrymen were in vain. The ſeaſon 
of reſiſtance was paſt, Wallace perceived that 
there remained no more. hope, and ſought out a 
place of concealment, where eluding the vengeance 
of Edward, he might ſilently lament over his fallen 
om; - 
Edward aſſembled what is called @ parliament, at 


— —ñ ES 
KK» . 0 Q m 525 f Km , — 


— St Andrew's. Wallace, Fraſer, and the garxiſon of 


| 
| þ i xi. 3, Stirling were ſummoned to appear: They appear- 
| 


ed not, and ſentence of outlawry was pronounced 


a » 


againſt them“. 


Saas 4 AP 1304. 1 

M. Wen. Edward now prepared to beſiege. the caſtle, of 

448, Stirling. Sir William Oliphant refuſed to capitu- 
late, not from any expectation of retrieving” the 


- 
* 
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—— —— _— —_ 
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tions than. thoſe of ſurrendering-at diſcretion.;” Nx, Pla- 
ita parliamentaria, p. 370. key „. 
* The words of Trivet, p. 338. are remarkable: „ Pur- 
« Hamentum in villa 8. Andreae, circa medium quadrage ii mae 
convocavit, ad locum vero et diem ſtatutum conyenerapt 
omnes, qui vocati fuerant, exceptis Simone Fxiſel, et Wil- 
7 © lelmo Waleys, et his qui contra Regem caltrum de Strivelin 
© tenuerunt z quorum petente Rege judicium ſecundum, zuris 
e's « proceſſum et leges Scoticanas, omnes qui convenerant concordi 
ſententia pronunciant exlegatos.” It appears from. Fardera, 
T. ii. p. 951. that Engli/b as well as Scots fat in the paxlia- 
ment of St Andrew's, convocatis utriuſque regni precetibus.“ 
Edward there ſays, that he undertook the ſiege of Stirling by 
their advice. {24} »\f 


* 1 | ! 
+ 1 2 dla 4 „ X 
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anond cauſe, but from point of Honour." Sir 
Johp Soulis had committed the caſtle to his charge, 
and he was now in foreign parts. Oliphant ſaid, 
„That he had never ſworn fealty to Edward, but 
< that he had ſworn to keep the caſtle, and there- 
fore muſt wait the orders of his conſtituent.” 
* 1 am not to wait for his orders, (ſaid Edward;) 
„defend the caſtle if you will.“ W a 


e 
nal 


„ „ 


thoſe 


perſon with the fire and temerity of a young ſol- 
dier f. The defence was obſtinate and bloody. 


1 


* © Heming ford ſays, that the wooden engines employed at 
this fiege threw ſtones of the weight of 200, and even of 300 
pounds, T. i. p. 203. MH. Weſim. mentions: a ram, [aries 
quem, (pracci nicontam vacant, ] which, however, did little 
execution. He alſv mentions a war wolf [lupus belli,] 
which had a moſt amazing force, Among the weapons or 
engines uſed by the beſieged, there was quod Anglice di- 
*: citutoſpringeld, ſpicula erudeliſſimi tormenti;“ p. 449. — 
The Eſpringal threw: large darts, [called muſch-ttae,] ſome- 
| „ anftead of feathers, winged with braſs. Eſpringal, 

baliſta validior qua telum emittitur ; muſchetta, telum quod 

* baliſta validiori emittitur;“ Du Cange. This note is taken 
fram Groſe's antiquities. Pref. p. 11.—Langtoft, vol. ii. p. 
"$26: mentions alio an engine uſed at this ſiege, called a /ud- 
gare, or /urdare. This is plainly a corruption of loup du 
guerre, lupus belli, war-wolf.” _ | 
7 The zccount given by M. Weim. is ſingular; it may 
ſerve a a ſpecimen of profound monaſtic eloquence: Ecce 
ungelus Sathanae miſit in cor hominis Scoti, ut mitteret 
++ manum in Chriſtum Domini, qui de turri regem advertens, 
„ tenſa baliſta, emiſſum ſpiculum direxit ad cor Regis, ſed 
+ Angelus Domini ictum fruſtrat. Audi miraculum, telum 
Diaboli jacitur ſuper Chriſtum Domini, ſed, O Sathan, ſa- 
1 egem, non mactaſti Regem. Robam Regis per- 
+ foralli, in oibilo carnem laedens. Sed neque jumentum ſeſ- 
ſoris vales perimere, dum per medium lori avolas horribilibus 
fibilis ſellam per foras, nec cutem depilas;“ p. 449. 


The Englich hiſtorians ſpeak with admiration of Heming. i. 
the ego of Stirling. Every engine known in s. 206. 

| ays was employed in the attack. The M. wet. 

King, though far advanced in years, expoſed his 449. 


Foedera, at diſcretion. A tedious pageant of ſubmiſſion 
ii. 991. having been exhibited, with all - circumſtances of 


— petitor. 
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All the works were ruined, many breaches made, 
the ditch filled up, and the caſtle. reduced to à pile 
of rubbiſh. + After a three months fiege, Oliphant 
gde to capitulate * The would liſton to 
no terms, The garriſon was obliged. to ſurrender 


refined ignominy, Edward pronounced ſentence: 
Let them not be chained “.“ This was the only 
hope of pardon indulged to men whoſe valour 
would have been revered by a more generous con- 
queror. 

About this time Robert Bruce, ſon of the com- 
died. Edward gave ſeiſine of the lordſhip 
of r to his ſon - Earl of Carrick. 


*% as. 9 A SY 


be 4 The Gigs » was + bids 22d An; —_ 280.6 the 
caſtle ſu ered 2oth July, V. Hemingford, T. T 
The form of the reddition of Stirling is a Af. 4 in- 
ſtrument, and well deſerving the perufal'of every one who 
wiſhes to read matnere, as well 'us events, in the Hiſtory of 
; paſt 775 John Bodhs, - Buſhe;] of the city of London, 
has recorded it. „ In the year of the ihcarna- 
Rea of one Lord 1 04, in the ſecond'year of indidtion, on 
© the 24th July, and on the eve of the | of St James the 
* Apoſtle, in preſence of me, notary-public, ſubſcribing, and 
< df "the witneſſes ſubſcribing, ſpecially called, and alſo re- 
© quired to witneſs the premiſes, in a certain valley, 3 
certain road which leads to a certain gate of the cu 
„Stirling, in the kingdom of Scotland, and dioceſe of & 
* Andrew's, at the command of our ſovereign Lord the King 
© aforeſaid, appeared certain noble and diſcreet perſons, viz. 
© the Lords Ralph de Monthermer of Glouceſter, and Rich- 
ard de Burgh of Vifter, Earls,” &c. After a minute nar- 
rative of the treaty of capitulation, he adds: Quibus per 
* ipſum conſtabularium intelleQtis, viginti quinque perſonas de 
* ipſo caltro ſecum eduxit, quorum unus, ordims ſancti Domi- 
nici praedicatorum, et alius de domp de Kelſo fuere, quos 
* uſque ad tunicas denudatos, z0nis projectis, dictis religioſis 
* exceptis, quos unk cum aliis, ſparks crinibus, flexis genibus, 
et corum junctis manibus, et coram eodem Rege etiam 
t glevatis, una ſecum ſuam, eidem Regi ſuo Domino ligio 


$43 [22026 (4017, Df 70x, 4541 97 277 

75 + The-Tark of Carrick entered into a ſecret allocis- Ancient 
tion with William de Lamberton Biſhop of St —— 
Andrew's, in the form of indenture. By it the — 
parties became bound to aſliſt each other againſt 

all perſons whatever, and not to undertake 
buſineſs of moment unleſs by mutual advice 4. 1 
- Scotland was fabdued,. yet Wallace ſtill lived. Ryley, yy. 
| Within anean Anxiety, Edward ſoughe to diſcover 
the retreat. of the only Scotſman who had never 
made ſubmiſſions. Ralph de Haliburton, on 


8 


— 1212 


* 
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reatum, tromulos et guaſe cum /acrimis, praeſentavit; red- 
* dens ſe eidem Regi ac voluntati ipſius, ac alios praeſentes, 
© heenon omnes et fingulos in caſtro'morautes praedicto, tan- 

. © quam capitaneus corundem ; necnon et ipſi praeſentes ſe 
* iplos Gent et alii cum gemitibus et ſolpirlis reddidetunt,” 
Kc, n. p. 951. _ 

1 This curious deed runs thus: Memorandum, quod anno 
Domini M, CCC. IV. die Sancti Barnabae Apoſtoli, * 
1 * June), Reverendus in Chriſto Pater Dominus W. de, 

* berton, Dei gratia, Sancti Andreas. epiſcopus, et vobilis vir 

| . Dominus Rabertus de Brus Comes de Carryk, ac Dominus 

i Vallis Anzndiac, apud Cambuſkyneth conyenicntes, et ſuper 

of * fururis. periculis ad invicem couferentes, volentes ea, prout 

« is. erat poſſibi le, evitare, et acmulorum ſuorum couatib 

* prydentips refiſtere, in forma, quae ſequitur, foedus amicitiae 

nl Fj x pea videlicet, quod 0 i invicem in quibuſcunque 

luis pegotias, et agendis quibuſcunque temporibus, et contra 

2 — as, fideliter conſulent, atque auxilium ſive 

. +. aro totis ſuis viribus ſuo perpetuo [fic 

Ns. Cone ca nt Et qu nullus eorum ar- 
* 12 aliquod negotium attemptabit, ali  inconſulto, et quod 
pilibet eorum de periculis alteri imminentibus, quam citius 

| ey perpendere poterit, alium praemuniet ſeu faciet praemu- 
miri, et cadem pro poſſe ſuo faciet impediri. Et ad iſta om- - 

nis plenè, et ſine aliqua ſictione fideliter tenenda, adimplenda, 
et oblervanda, fide et juramento hinc inde corporaliter prac- 

_ *ftitis, ſub pocna deoem millia librarum Terrae Sanftac ap- 

0 * ſe aſtrinzerunt et obligaverunt.”” 
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ner; offered his aſſiſtance for diſcovering Walkith *. 
Edward allowed him a temporary liberty, „tc tt 

| ; «what he would do“ in thät diſhonourable' offleg. 

What Haliburton did, is unknown. Certain ik 18, 

| that Wallace was diſcovered.” The popular tradi- 

* tion is, that his riend Sir John Menteth betrayed 

/ 

Stow, 200, Wallace was arraigned at Weſtminſter, as 4 

_m 0 traitor to Edward, and as having burnt villages, 

ſtormed caſtles, and ſlaughtered many ſubjetts of 
England. I never was a traitor,” faid Wallace. 

To the reſt of his inditment he pleaded guilty. 

Sentence of death was pronounced againſt tim. 

He was immediately executed, with that ſtudied 

rigour, in the circumſtances of puniſhment, which, 

ſeeking to make impreſſions of terror, excites pity. 

His head was placed an a pinacle at London; and 

his mangled limbs wete diſtributed over the land. 

(23d Auguſt 1305 J. xx 


i. al 
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* Ad ducendum uſque in Scotiam in avxilaumt aljorum ho- 
* minum fer rae illius qui cirta captionem- Willelmi aleys vacabunt 
A ad videndumqualiter et quo modo idem Randulphus fe velit 
« gerere, et habere ;”” Rylcy, Placita parliamentaria, p. 279. * 
+ Sir E Menteth was of high birth, a ſon of Walter 
. + Stewart Earl of Menteth, At this time, the important for- 
treſs of Dunbarton was committed to his charge by Edward. 
That be bad ever auy intercourſe of Eriendſhip or familiarity 
with Wallace, I am yet to learn. So indeed is faid-by Blind 
Harry, whom every hiſtorian copies, yet whom no hiſtorian 
but Sir Robert Sibbald, will venture to guve. It is molf im- 
probable, that Wallace ſhould have put himſelf in the power 
of a man whom he knew to be in an office of diſtinguiſhed 
traſt under Edward; but it is probable, that Wallace 
ave been apprehended and committed to the caſtle af Dun- 
rton, where Menteth commanded ; the reſt of the ſtory x 
; have ariſen from common fame, credulity,. the ſpirit. of oh- 
* loquys and the love of the, marvellous. 5 
Honeſt John Stow, to whom all objects appeared of equal 
magnitude, tells the ſtory thus: William Wallace, which 
had oft-times ſet Scotland in great trouble, was taken and 
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Thus N Wallace, whom Edward could 
ver his, laſt moments, he aſſerted 
e * -which, a whole nation had re- 
ngunced. he ſingular, that Edward ſhould have 
ig fayoured, and. even truſted, the perſons 


who often made, and as often violated, their 
oaths of obedience; while the man who never ac- 
knowledged his. ſoxereignty fell the ſingle victim of 
his Feng. ey 

puniſhment has been. aſcribed to the par- 
barities * the army under his command ex- 
erciſed in the north of England. This appears to 
have been a mere pretence: For the army. under 
the command of the Earl of Buchan, had exerci- 
ſed the like darharities; ; vet he was not only par- 
doned, but received into favour,.. _ 

Edward now.. proceeded, to make a total ſettle- 
ment, of Scotland. He conſulted, with Wiſheart 
Biſhop of Glaſgow, Bruce, and John de Moubray. 
By their advice, he ordered a general council ot 
the Scottiſh nation to be held at Perth; that ten 
commiſſioners ſhould: be elected. viz. two Biſhops, 
two Abbots,” two Earls, two Barons, and two for 
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; 2 to London, with great numbers of men and women 

ring upon him, He was lodeed in the honſe of William 
* Del#ff, a eitizen of London, in Feithurch Artet. On the mor- 
©row, being the eve of St Bartholomew, he was brought on 
© Horſeback to Weſtminſter, John Segrave and Geffrey, 
* knights, the mayor, ſheriffs, and aldermen, of London, and 


* 


M. Weſt. 
451. 


Ryley, 245. 


* many” others both on horſeback and on foot, accompanying bim; 


auc in the great hall at Weſtminſter, he Being Placed on the 
: * oath bench, crowned with laurel, for that he had faid in times 

+ paſt, that he ought to bear à crown in that ball, as it was 
* commonly reported, and being appeached for a traitor by Sir 
Peter Malorie, the King's juſtice, he anſwered, That he was 
© never traitor to the Ring of England; but for other things 
* whereof he was accuſed, he confeſſed them ; and was after 


headed and quartered';” Stoww, Chr. p. 209. 


Ryley,503- 
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the commons &, one on each fide of the Forth; 
that the amnion ſhoukl be inveſted With full 


parliamentary powers, and repair to his preſence 
at London. 


Accordingly the Scots eleQed the Biſhops of St 
Andrew's — Dunkeid, the Abbots of Coupar and 
Melros, the Earls of Buchan and March; for the 
barons, John Moubray and Robert Keith ; for 
the commons, Adam Gordon and John de Inch- 
martin. The Earl of March failed to appear f: 
Edward appointed Sir John Menteth in his room. 
Theſe ten commiſſioners, in concurrence with 
twenty from the Engliſh parliament, eſtabliſhed 
regulations for the government of Scotland, and 
for the. adminiſtration of juſtice to the le. 
The ancient forms were oredinyed fo far as 


ey 
ſeemed conſiſtent with the dependent ſtate of the 
nation . 


„ — 


— 


© 66 _ un de cea la mer, et un autre 
de la;” Rylæy. p. 743, La commune, at that time, meant 
the communities of boroughs, as appears from various ges 
in Prynne, where the names KY thoſe who ſwore fealty to 
Edward are recited. Edward's Scottiſh counſellors were of 


opinion, that tex commiſhoners were a ſufficient number; 
Ryley, wid. 


+ Douglas, Peerage, p. 441. e % That he refuſed to 
© ſerve in ſuch a pafliament, the Scotti/h affairs beginning then 
* to have a more favourable aſpect.“ This is a diſcovery in- 
deed! The true reaſon ſeems to have been, that he choſe to 
conſider himſelf as an Engliſliman, which he was by family 
and in affections. 


t It was agreed that John de Bretagne ſhould be the 
King's lieutenant and guardian in Scotland, William de Be- 
vercotes, chancellor, John de Sandale chamberlaiv, and Ro- 
bert Heron comptroller. 

Next, as to the form of adminiſtering ve chat chere 
ſhould be four diviſions. of the kingdom, and two juſticiaries 
in each diviſion, in manner following: 

Loeneys, John de Vifſle and Adam de Gordon. 

Galloway, Roger de Kirkpatrick and Walter Burgheton. 
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It was provided, That there ſuould be ſheriffs in 

different diſtricts of Scotland, natives of either 
kingdom, to be appointed and diſplaced in time 
to come by the guardian and chamberlain; that 
hey ſhould execute every thing reſpecting eſcheats. 
as iherifts were wont to do; and that care be ta- 
ken that none be appointed but the moſt ſufficient 
men, the moſt profitable for the intereſts of King 
and people, and the fitteſt for the maintenance 
of goqd order. w_ 
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Between Forth and the mountains, Robert Keith and Wil 
ham Inge. > 
| Beyond the mountains, Reginald le Chien and John de Vaux 
2 _= county. of Northumberland 
ere there are ſeveral things which may be mentioned i 
way of illuſtration. , oth 

Loencys is a corrupted word. In this place it plainly im- 
plies all the country to the ſouth of the Forth, which is not 
comprehended under the name of Galloway. I think, that 
at that time Galloway contained the country now known by 
that name, the ſtewartry of Kircudbright, Air-ſhire, and per- 
haps Nithſdale and Annandale. | 83 
, Fobn de Ulle, [ Foannes de Inſula,] was a juſtice of aſſine 
in 1293, and baron of exchequer in 1298; Dugdale, Chr. 
ſeries. 8 

Robert Keith, afterwards mapſbal of Scotlaad. 

William Inge, retained as King's attorney 1287; attorney- 
general 1293 juſtice of aſſize 1293; juſtice of common 
pleas 1.315; chief juſtice of the King's Bench 1317 : He ap- 
pears to have died in that year ; Dugdale, ibid. 

_ Reginald le Chien, corruptedly for Le Cheſne, of a Norman 
7 that had large poſſeſſions in Moray, and afterwards di- 
* 


among heirs parceners; it is now called Cheyne. 


John de Jauss of Northumberland, probably to diſtinguiſh 
him from Fabn de Yaux of Dirleton in Eaſt Lothian. Jo- 
Banner de Yallibus was an itinerant juſtice ſo far back as 
1280 j baron of exchequer 1298 ; juſtice of aſſize 1311; 
Dugdale, Chr. ſeries. 

If Wolter Burgheton was an Engliſhman, as is moſt likely, 
there has been one juſticiary of each nation appointed lor 
each of the four diviſions. 


* Ceux Viſcuntes facent Voſhce d'eſcheterie ſicome les 
© Viſcuntes ſobeient [q. ſouleient ?] faire; Ryley, p- 504. 
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At was reſolved; that the King's lieutenant and 
the r . A new coronere in 
"SALL 1 — 1 Ene 


x " 
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Tue ſheriffs firſt * "ere 
Berwick, to be named by the captain of Berwick caftle. 


Edinburgh, 

Haddington, > or de' e ap To 7174.4. 1 \ 
Linlithgow, * ne. x:tof 
S Robert Haſtan 

Selkirk, The heritable 2 — « Celui qui <> 
Dadfries, Richard Siward. * lade fee." 
Wigton, Thomas M*Cullech. 

Air, Godefroy de Ros. 

Lanerk, Henry de St Clair. 

Dupbarton, ; John Menteth, 

Stirling, William Biflet. 

Clackmannan, Malcolm de Innerpeffer. 

Wares. 7 + - The betitable ſheriff, 1 
Fate, Conſtantine de Lochore- 15 a 
Perth, 8 ohn de Iuchmartin. 

Forfar, | William de Airth. 

Kincardine, Richard de Dunſmore. 

Aberdeen, Norman de Leſley. 

Banff, Walter de Barclay. 

Elgyn, Wiltiam Wiſeman. - 

Forres and Nairn, Alexander Wiſeman. 

Inverneſs, - John de Stirling 
Cromarty, William de Monhaud, heritable eng. 


In this lift many errors of tranſcribers are corrected, as 
Nſalbhulagb, Lerbelyn, &c. Dummors ſeems to be — 
"now called Dunſmoor. De Monhaud, or de Monte alto, 'now 
pronounced Mouar. 'The names ure ſpelled in the modern 
manner, whereby they will be the better underſtood.” 

There are ſeveral things remarkable in this * 
1. No mention is made of Teviotdale, otherways led 
Nolſburgb. It is probable that Teyzotdale was under the 

urisdi& ion of the ſheriff of Selkirk, excepting the gaſtel- 
Janies of Jedburgh and Rokeſburgh. 2. No mention is 
made of Renfrew. At that time + and the foreſt of Paiſ- 
ley ſeem to have been parts of the ſhire of Lanerk#* See 
Prynne, vol. iii. p- 657, 663. where wry Fingulſtop, 
&c. are ſaid to be in the ſhixe of Lanerk. 3. The ſhires 
and counties are uniformly deſcribed by 4 name of the 
head-borough. 4. Auchterarder ismentioned as a ſhire ; this 
ſeems to be Strathern. No ſheriff is appointed for it; pro- 
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the room of thoſe who were wed unleſs 
nee ole 29" cates Rt. Use 
As to the caſtles it was 3 That Kobe. | 
dach and Jedburgh ſhould be in the cuſtody of 
the. guardian; that John de Kingſton ſhould re- 
main captain of Edinburgh caſtle, Peter Luband 
of Linlithgow, William Biſſet of Stirling, and 
John Menteth of Dunbarton. Bruce was ordered 
io put the caſtle of Kildrumtny into the cuſtody of 
a.perſan for whom he ſhould be anſwerable. This 


ſhows how much; Bruce was favoured and truſted 
at that time. 


Ms 
wy 


There follows a proviſion for the Jaws of Scot- Ryley,g06, 


land. This is an important circumſtance in our 
national hiſtory. The record runs thus: And 
« with reſped to the laws and uſages for the govern- 
ment of Scotland, it is ordained, that the cuſtom 

* of _the Scots and the Brets shall, for the future be 
6 probiited, ani he.ns longer practiſed . * is 


1 


* 
2 * — — 


bably becauſe it was a dall ada, and becauſe the W 
tion of the Earl of Strathern extended over the greateſt part of it. 

« Forres and Nairn [then called Invernairn, ] are joined, 6. 
Kettle is not mentioned. It was within the JuriſdiBion of the 
ſheriffof laverneſls. 7. Argyle, Caithneſs, and Sutherland, i. e. 
South Caithneſs, are omitted. It may be ſuppoſed that theſs 
Femorte; diſtricts were not totally ſubdued. 8. Mention is made 
2 ſome heritable ſperit who were continued in office, for ſuch 
be preſumed to be the ſenſe of the phraſe, celui qui 
* de tre,” 

Et neent chartres du donn des offices ; Ryley, p. 505. 


. have been told, That Edward abrogated all the 
tiſh laws and cuſtoms; and endeavoured to ſubſtitute 

6 4 Engliſh in their place.” The fimilarity of the laws of 
the two nations, before that period, is obvious to every read- 
er: Wherein the characteriſtical diſſimilarity conſiſted, is a 
more arduous queſtion : Its ſolution depends on a full and 
comprehenſive view of the laws, uſages, and biſtory of the 
two nations: They who have leiſure and abilities will reſolve 
that queſtion: I cannat. Indeed I can do little more than 
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walſe ordained,” that the King's lieutenaut shaft 
forthwith aſſemble the good people of Scotland ; 
nud that, at ſuch afſembly, shall be readover 
© the ſtatutes made by David King of Scots} nd 
< alſo the amendments and additions which have 
© beeri made by other Kings; and that the lieu- 
© tenant, with the 'affiftanee which he hall then 
© have, as well of Englishmen as of Scots, shall 
© amend ſuch of thoſe ſtatutes and uſages ww are 
© plainly againſt the laws of God and reaſon; as 
© they beſt may, in ſo short à ſpace, and in for far 
< as they can, without conſulting the King; and 
_ * as to matters which they cannot undertake to 
_ © corteft of theniſelves, that they be put in writing, 
< afid laid before the King by the lieutenant, and 
any number of commiſſioners, with parliamen- 
©tary powers, whom the Scots shall think fit to 
© chufe : That they shall meet wich commiſſion- 
ers appointed by the King, and finally determine 
as to the premiſſes “. 
With reſpect to the perſons whom it might be 
neceſfary to remove out of Scotland for the public 


> x = 
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tranſcribe the record by which it is ſuppoſed that the law of 
Scotland was abrogated. The u/age of the Scots and the Brets, 
which was aboliſhed, appears to have been ſomething alto- 
gether diſtinct from the laws of the land. We know from 
our Ratute-book, that the people of Galloway had certain 
uſages peculiar to them; Stat. Alex. II. c. 2. One was, that 
cauſes among them were tried without juries, Quon. Attach. c. 
72. 73- [placed in ſome ancient MS, among LL. David I. 
c. 15.) and this may, probably, have been the uſage which 
Edward aboliſhed. The people of Galloway were ſometimes 
diſtinguiſhed by the name of Scots ; thus the wild Scot of 
Galloway, is an expreſſion to be found in ancient inſtruments, 
and is proverbial, even in our days. The uſage of the Brets, 
I take to be what relates to the judge called Brithibh, or Bre- 
hott; in Ireland Brehan ; and conſequently, that the thing here 
aboliſhed was the commutation of puniſhments, by exacting a 
pecuniary mult. See Diſſertations by Dr John M*Pher/on, 
p- 186, 187. 12 ; | | 
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tys it was provided that the lieutenant should 
take the advice of the good people of the country, and 
tranſmit ſuch d perſons to the King, who 
may confime them in Ln to the ſouth of the 
Trent, as he shall ſee cauſe. | 

_  Menfures were allo taken for the banighment of 
Alexander de Lindeſay and Simon Fraſer, accord- 
ing to the eapitulation of Strathorde, 

- Laſtly, it was provided, That an oath should be 
taken by the commiſhoners of the two natioris. It 
is nearly the ſame with that which in modern times 
is adminiſtered to privy counſellors, [23d Septem- 


ber f $905] 


certain conditions. Various fines were impoſed, ? 
from one to five years rent of the eſtates of the de- 

One year's rent was to be. paid by the 
clergy, excluding the Biſhop of Glaſgow : #vo by 
thoſe who were more early in their ſobahifGons than 


Comyn ; three by Comyn and his -aflociates, by 
Adam Gorden and Sigh Fraſer, and by the 
Biſhop 


of Glaſgow : four years rent was to be paid 
by William de Balliol and John Wiſheart; and 
Sve by Ingelram de Umfraville, becauſe they had 
ſtood out longer: Three years rent was alſo to be 
wee the vaſſals of Balliol, Wisheart and Um. 
K 

Theſe fines were to be paid in States, The 
taxed in one year's rent was to pay half of 
s income annually ; and fo of the rell. Thus 


93 taxed in * "ow ** was allowed 


4 


——-» * 


Ya 
EY Hogh d' Ardroſſan, John de Gourley, John le Naper, 
q et John M*Kilgoigny, qui font de meſuage les avantditz 
a Togelram, William, et John;“ Foedera, T. ii. p. 768. It is 
that the noted propoſal of Sir David Dalrymple, 
ing advocate, after the rebellion 1715, took its riſe from 
this « ordinance of Edward, 


Edward granted an indemnity to the Scots under*% 
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_  eftablished: by diſſimulation, craft, and violence, 
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#3054] 19213028 lo wos ach og 2010410935749 
There 1 an expreſs 'reſervation to Edward of 
. allithe- royal demeſnes which Balliol might have 
alienated... There is alſo an exception a8 to 
ſons already in cuſtody, and as to thoſe who! 
not hitherto made ſubmiſſion . 
Edward alſo recalled the condition of exile! which 
nad been annexed to the pardon of Comynſ the 
— David Graham, and the Bishop of Glaſs 
o_ 1 =O 01 IGms off Dad SDUTY Us) 6 mts | 
'\ Notwithſtanding the original injuſtice of Ed. 
ward's cauſe, it maſt, in candour, bb acknowledg- 
ed, that the terms of this nnn nne 
aid bun. 4300 2 
+ Thus, after a 1 and Abdi conrall} v 
Scotland wary. reduced: r * nn 
Edward. 
— aonobe, that Gaben ovenhvokin; 
which the inceſſant labours of fifteen years had 


with a waſte of treaſure and the: Anden of much 
blood. iN TV 9114 

The cauſes of this fogolar event are ſo different- 
ly related by the hiſtorians of the two nations, and 
by both in a manner ſo imperfect and abrupt, that 
a curious inquirer is at a loſs what to ctedit, and 

what to diſbelieve. | 

In this unpleaſing ſtate of hiſtorical ſcepriciſm, 1 
purſue the courſe of my narrative. 

Der verguill of Galloway had a ſon, John Balliot, 
and a daughter, Marjory. John Comyn was the 
ſon of Marjory, ahd, ſetting Balliol aſide, the heir 
of the pretenſions of Derverguill. As guardian of 
Scotland, and leader of her armies, he maintained, 
for many years, the unequal conteſt with Edward. 
Ar length, as has been ſeen, he laid down his arms, 
accepted conditions of peace, and ſwore fealty-to 
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Eugen. Balliol had y | renounced all 
pretenſions to the crown of Scotland: Comyn 


theteſore might be conſidered; as poſſeſſed of his 
pretenſions in right of blood, ſupported: by large 
eſtates, a numerous vaſſalage, and a valour _ 
ed in the courſe of long wars. 

The pretenſions of Bruce are well 3 2 His 
grandfather, the competitor, had patiently acquieſced 
in the award of Edward. His father, yielding to 
the times, had ſerved under the Kngliſh banners. 
But young 
reſtleſs ſpirit. In his earlier years, he acted upon 
no regular plan. By turns, the partiſan of Edward 
and che vicegerent of Balliol, he ſeems to have for- 

en or ſtifled his pretenſions to the eroum. But 
s character developed itſelf by degrees, and in 
matuser age became firm and conſiſtent. 
Thus — the factions of Balliol and Bruce be 
ſaid to have ee John a nn 
of Carrick. 8 1 


.» Bruce, e tbertaditicbary report nails 


the following propoſal to Comyn: Support my 


Bruce had more ambition, and a more 


Fardun, 
Xl. 5. 


title to the crown, and I will give ygu my eſtate; 


dor give me your eſtate, and L will ſupport your's. 

To this) Comyn agreed. + The conditions were 
drawn aut in an inſtrument; and ſealed 
by both parties. A mutual oath: of ſecrecy was 
taken. But Comyn, either from a ſenſe of honour, 
or from the dread of diſcovery, or with. the baſe 
hope of ruining a . eee the ſecret. to 
Edward. 

Edward e — as} . him the 
letters of his accuſer. Bruce found means to ſooth 
the King by mild and judicious anſwers. Edward 
fill ſuſpected him, not only on account of Comyn's 
accuſation, but becauſe he was the rightful; heir.ot 
Scotland. Nevertheleſs, he diſſembled his fuſpici- 
ons until he could draw the brothers of Bruce within 


al 
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his power, and thus cut off the whole famlly at one 
blow. The King having drank freely one evening, 
informed ſome of the Lords about his perſon, that 
he had reſolved next day to put Bruce to death. 
The Earl of Glouceſter hearing this reſolution, ſent 
a meſſenger to Bruce, wich twelve pence, and a pair 
of ſpurs, as if he had meant to reſtore what he had 
borrowed. Bruce underſtood that this meſſage 
warned him of his danger, and counſelled him to 
flee. Much ſnow had fallen during that night: 
Bruce ordered a farrier to invert the ſhoes of his 
horſes, leſt he ſhould be traced in the ſnow, and 
immediately ſet out for Scotland; accompanied 
with his ſecretary and his groom. Approaching 
the welt marches, he obſerved a paſſenger on foot, 
whoſe behaviour ſeemed ſuſpicious. Bruce diſ- 
covered him to be the bearer of letters from Comyn 
to the Engliſh King, urging the death, or the im- 
mediate impriſonment of Bruce. He beheaded the 
meſſenger, and preſſed forward to the caſtle of 
Lochmaben. There he arrived on the ſeventh day 
after his departure from London: 
Bruce repgired to Dumfries, where Comyn hap- 
pened at that time to reſide. Bruce. requeſted an 
interview with him in the convent of the Minorites. 
There they met before the great altar. Bruce paſ- 
ſionately reproached Comyn for his treachery. 
Lou lie,” cried Comyn. Bruce ſtabbed him 


inſtantly. Haſtening out of the ſanctuary, he call- 


ed, To horſe.” His attendants, Lindeſay and 
Kirkpatrick, perceiving him pale, and in extreme 
agitation, anxiouſly enquired, how it was with him ? 
III.“ replied Bruce, 1 doubt I have ſlain Comyn.” 
Vn doubt!“ cried Kirkpatrick ; and ruſhing into 
the church, fixed his dagger in Comyn's heart. 


(roth February 1305-6.) * 


— — — —ñ— 


33 James Lindeſay, a younger ſon of Alexander Lindeſay 
of Crawfurd ; Goſpatrick of Kirkpatrick, From Fordun's ac- 
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- Sir Robert Comyn generouſly attempted to de- 
fend his kinſman, and ſhared his fate +. . 

The juſticiaries were holding their court at Heming. i 
Dumfries when this ſtrange event happened. Ima- 
gining their lives to be ſought, they barricaded the 
doors. Bruce ordered the houſe to be fired. 

They ſurfendered. He permitted them to depart 

out of Scotland unmoleſted. | 4.5, Sau 
Such is the account of this unhappy cataſtrophe M. wen. 
delivered by our writers. The Engliſh relate its 453. 
circumſtances in a different, but not more proba- 
ble manner. I think that the hiſtorians of both 
nations have erred in their accounts, and that the 

real nature of this fatal quarrel is ſtill unknown. 

My opinion is, That Bruce, when he met 
* Comyn at Dumfries, had no intention of imbru- 
ing his hands in blood, nor any immediate pur- 

poſe of afferting his own claim to the crown of 
Scotland; that the flaughter of Comyn was oc- 
caſioned by a haſty quarrel between two proud- 
ſpirited rivals; and that Bruce, from neceſſity 

and deſpair, did then affert his pretenſions to the 
crown.” FT NEIERS _— OY” 7; 

It will be remembered, that Bruce and Comyn 
were the chiefs of two diſcordant factions. The 
intereſts of the two factions were irreconcileable; 
although the common exigencies of the ſtate may 
have united them occaſionally in a ſhort and- ful- 
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count of this deed, it is uncertain whether Lindeſay or Kirk- 

patrick ſtruck the deciſive blow: In this ungertainty, I fol - 

low the common tradition. See, Hume, vol. ji. p. 120. 
. + He is commonly called Richard ; but a letter from W. 

de Lamberton, Biſhop of St Andrew's, to Aymer de Valence, 

has theſe words, © nous ny avons nule manere de coupe de la 

- Imorte mon Sire John Comyn ne mon Sire Robert, ſoun on- 
cle; Ancient Muniments, MS, London. 
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icious amity. The pretenſions of the family of 
ruce to the Seottiſh crown had been ovet-ruled. 
by the famous award ; yet they ſtill ſubſiſted in 
the inclinations and wiſhes of the partiſans of that 
family. The ſame award had eſtabliſhed the pre- 
tenſions of Balliol; and it may now be ſaid, with- 
out-offence; that his pretenſions were favoured by 
the majority of the Scottiſh barons. The name of 
Balliol continued to be uſed even after he had loſt 
all perſonal influence over the national counſels. 
Comyn and Bruce had been vicegetents under his 
acknowledged authority. But, although Bruce 
had concurred with Comyn in aſſerting the rights 
of Balliol, his concurrence could never be held as 
ſincere. It was adverſe to his intereſt; it was in- 
conſiſtent with his ambition. Comyn, on the 
other hand, by aſſerting the rights of Ballivl, aſ- 
ſerted his own. Setting Balliol aſide, who had 
repeatedly diſclaimed all intercourſe with Scotland, 
and ſetting his ſon Edward aſide, who was a minor, 
and a captive in England, the pretenfions of Co- 
myn in 1305 were the fame with thoſe of Balliol 
in 1290. | 
Such was the ſtate of parties when Bruce ſur- 
rendered himſelf to John de St John, the Engliſh 
warden; made a ſepirate peace; and was received 
into favour by Edward. | 4 
TComyn reliſted for ſome longer ſpace, but at 
length ſubmitted. In his ſubmiſſion, he ſecured 
conditions not only for himſelf, but alſo for the 
leading men of his party. He and his aſſociates 
were fined in three years rent of their whole eſ- 
tates. As Bruce had been more early in his ſub- 
miſſion, the fine impoſed on him was 4maller. 
Perhaps it never was exacted at all. 

When Edward turned his thoughts to the ſet- 
tlement of Scotland, he conſulted with Bruce; but 
it appears that he neglected Comyn altogether, 
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In the eſtabliſhment 7304, his name is never men- 


tioned: 

By a brave ambitious young men, of high birth, 
and of ſtill higher pretenſions, every honour be- 
ſtowed on a rival would be viewed with jealouſy 
and hatred. In the eye of calm unprejudiced mo- 
rality, all ſecret machinations to ſupplant a com- 
petitor are odious : Yet the delicacies of morality 
ſeldom affect a politician in his purſuits of court- 
favour and power. 

It is probable, that Comyn might have endea- 
voured to inſtill ſuſpicions into the mind of Edward; 
he might have repreſented his rival as a dangerous 
perſon, verſatile and aſpiring. Reports of this 
might have reached the ears of Bruce, and, as ge- 
nerally happens, might have been magnified in 
the relating *. 


As a . of Annandale, Bruce was bound 


to give ſuite and preſence in the King's court held 
at Dumfries. Thus his appearance there on the 
Ioth February may be reaſonably accounted for, 
without fuppoſing his intentions to have been hoſ- 
tile. His ſudden journey from the ſouth of Eng- 
land may be imputed to the lame cauſe. 

The appearance of Comyn at Dumfries was pro- 
bably owing to ſome acciderft of a like nature. 

Bruce was full of reſentment at the reports 
which he had heard of Comyn's intrigues. He im- 
patiently demanded an interview, and an explana- 
tion. Had Comya been conſcious of what our 
hiſtorians lay to his charge, he would have avoid- 
ed the interview. Had Bruce meant to aſſaſſinate 
ne he never would have propoſed a fanQtuary, 


* "JW. Hemingford, F. i. p. 219. ſeems to hint at this. 
When ſpeaking of the conference between Bruce and Co- 
myn, he ſays, ** coepit improperare ei de ſeditione ſua, quod 
eum accuſaverat apud Regem Angliae, et ſuam conditionem 
© deterioraverat in damaum ipſius,” a 
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a place ſo tremendous, in the notions of thoſe 
4 for the ſcene of action. What was the na- 
ture of the converſation between two fierce and 
rival ſpirits, we can do no more than conjecture. 
It muſt have been private. Some few words only 
could be overheard by prejudiced attendants. It 
appears that the conteſt grew, warm, and that 
Bruce ſtruck Comyn with his dagger. No ſooner 
had he atchieved this raſh deed, than the enormity 
of the offence diſtracted his imagination. Mur- 
der and facrilege--they were crimes which Ed- 
ward, as a ſovereign, would not, and as a politi- 
cian, could not, forgive. The impetuous zeal of 
the followers of Bruce aggravated the offence, and 
gave to the whole tranſaction the appearance of 
premeditated aſſaſſination. | 

The only alternative left for Bruce was to be 
a fugitive or a King. Placed in this fingular fitu- 
ation, he aſſerted his claim to the Scottiſh crown. 

To me it ſeems evident, that Bruce had not 
concerted any meaſures for making his claim ef- 
fectual. He had not a ſingle fortreſs at his com- 
mand but the caſtle of Kildrummy, and that was 
at too great a diſtance to be ſerviceable; on his firſt 
appearance In arms, beſide his own brothers and 
dependants, few barons, and theſe chiefly young 
men, ranged themſelves under his ſtandard. He 
had prepared no reſources, was little able to annoy 
the enemy, and had no means of maintaining a de- 
fenſive war. 

I propoſe theſe conjectures with much difdence, 

and indeed with little expectation of ſatisfying my 
readers: Tor there are ſome facts which may be 
termed he land- mars of hiftory, by which men have 
been wont to conduct hemaſathcs. He who removes 
them, or endeavours to place them in a different 
point of view, is conſidered by all parties as a prag- 
matical and dangerous innovator, 


' MISCELLANEOUS OCCURRENCES. 


-— 


[There are many little circumſtances and de- 
tached incidents reſpecting the Hiſtory of 
Scotland, which, if inferted in the Annals, 
or even in the notes, would have embarraſſed 
my narrative, and perplexed the reader. As 
ſome of them might afford matter of amuſe- 
ment, and others might poſſibly convey in- 
ſtruction, I have placed them at the end of 
the Annals, ranged in a chronological ſeries, 
under the title of MiscklLaxzEOUS Occur- 
RENCES. | 


1138. 

| the Obs, which Aldred ſuppoſes ca, de 

Walter L'Eſpec, the Engliſh general, to have Bel. Stand. 
pronounced before the battle of the flandard, we 341. 34% 
learn that the Scottiſh infantry were altogether 
without armour, that they uſed ſpears of an en- 
ormous length, and that their ſwords were ill 
tempered and brittle; that their only implement 
of defence was a target of leather, and that in 
their camp there were jeſters or buffoons, and dan- 
cers, both male and female *. 


— 


* * Hiſtriones, ſaltatores et ſaltatrices;“ Aldre de Bello 
Standardi, p. 341. 342. 
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Fung OS « 

William Comyn chancellor of Scotland, pro- 
moted by the Empreſs Matilda to the ſee of Dur- 
ham, had many controverſies with his clergy, 
At length ſome of their number mixed poiſon with 
the wine of the Euchariſt, and adminiſtered ir to 
the Biſhop. He perceived the poiſon, yet drank 
it, and died &. A more extraordinary example 
of impiety on the one hand, and of miſguided de- 
votion on the other, is not to be found in the hiſ- 
tory of mankind. ts | 

the reign of David I. a grievous famine-pre- 
vailed in Scotland, Four thouſand half-famiſhed 
wretches repaired to the abbey of Melroſe, reared 
their huts in its neighbourhood, and waited for 
the beneficence of the brethren, Waltheof, the 
ſuperior, ordered them all to be fed, although the 
ſtores of the abbey were almoſt exhauſted : This 
was done conſtantly for three months, without 
any viſible diminution of the quantity of corn in 
the granaries +, I mean not to derogate from the 
charity; but, as to the miracle, any one who has 
ever {een a room with two dodrs, may diſcover 
its ſolution. , | 5 


* ” — 


* Hic Willelmus Comyn Archiepiſcopus Eboracenſis ad 
* miſlam ſuam in eccleſia ſancti Petri a miniſtris altaris 
* venenv potionatus elt, qui, licet venenum videret in calice, 
* nihilominus illud fide fervens ſumpſit, et non diu poſt 
* ſupervixit. Der gratias;“ Fordun, L. v. c. 43. This 
ejaculation is oddly placed: I ſuppole, however, that Fordun 
meant to expreſs his thankfulneſs to heaven for the faith of- 
the Biſhop, not for his murder, 


+ This ſtory is related by Fordun, from a work which 
one Jocclin, a monk of Fornes, dedicated to William the 
Lion, towards the end of his reign, and, couſequently, . 
about 150 years after the death of Waltheof, or Waldeve ; 
Fordun, L. vi. c. 1. 
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David I. granted to the abbey of Dunfermline Char. Dun. 


the tenth of all the gold that ſhould accrue to him 
out of Fife and Fothrif “. 


1164. 


* 


li. 7. 


Walter the Stewart of Scotland +, founded an spot. Rel. 
abbey at Paiſley [in the ſhire of Renfrew] for the — wag 
monks of Clugny, a remarkable monument of his Chr. Miel. 


- opulence and liberality. He died in 1177. 
1165. | — 
Two comets appeared before ſun-rifing in the 
month of Auguſt; the one in the ſouth part of the 
hemiſphere, the other in the north. A comet, 
© ſays the author of the Chronicle of Melros, is a 
© {tar which is not conſtantly ſeen, but which ap- 
_ © pears chiefly before the death of a King, or the 
deſtruction of a people; and it is of two kinds 
that which has a hairy diadem forebodes the death 
of a King; but that which ſeems to ſcatter rays 
from its treſſes, forbodes the deſtruction of a 
people.“ Such was the antient theory of comets 
with us. There is ſome reaſon to ſuſpect that 


— 


— 


* 


— 


— 


* Omnem decimam de aure quod mihi eveniat de Fit 
© et de Fothrif;” Chart, Dunſerm, vol. ii. fol 7. Fothrif is 
called Forthrich, in Chart. Cambuſhenneth, fol, 2. Six Ro- 
bert Sibbald, Hiftory of Fife, c. 2. ſays, that Mr Robert 
Maule, the antiquary, derived Fothrick from Yeachric, i. e. 
the painted kingdom,” or © the kingdom of the Picts.“ 
There ſeems no occaſion here for having recourſe to fanci- 
ful etymologies; Forthrich, the word in the chartulary of 
Cambuſkenneth, is compounded of Forth and rich, i. e. the 
kingdom or territory at the Forth: I ſuppoſe that it 


I 74» 
Ibid. I 69. 


that country which lies on the northern bank of the Forth, 


from the neighbourhood of Stirling to where the river is 
loſt in the ſalt water. 


+ It is under very great.diſadvantages that I contradict the 
received traditions reſpecting the origin of the houſe of Stew- 
art : If, however, any of my readers have not already formed 
an unalterable hypotheſis, they will not be difpleaſed at the 
peruſal ol ſome obſervations on this ſabjeR in the Appendix. 
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common meteors often paſs in the hiſtory of ig- 


norant times for comets. 
| 1184. 

The boundaries of a royal foreſt were tried by a 
jury conſiſting of thirteen. Richard de Moreville, 
Conſtable of Scotland, was the foreman. The ju- 
rors made oath, not on the Evangeliſts, but on the 
relicks belonging to the monaſtery of Melros. In 
this queſtion the monaſtery was a party; and her 


hiſtorian ſeems to aſcribe the verdict in her favour 


R. Hoved- 
622. 
Ben. Abb. 


406. 


Toed.i.37. 


to the terrific virtue of the relicks +. 

A fountain near Kilwinning, in the ſhire of Air, 
ran blood for eight days and eight nights without 
intermiſſion: This portent had frequently appear- 
ed, but never for ſo long a ſpace. In the opinion 
of the people of the country, it prognoſticated the 
effuſion of blood. Benedictus Abbas, and R. 
Hoveden, relate the ſtory of this portent with per- 
feQ credulity. Benedictus Abbas improves a little 
upon his brother; for he is poſitive that the foun- 
© tain flowed with pure blood.” e 

8 1194. | 

Richard Coeur de Lion renewed the grant of a 
daily allowance to the Kings of Scotland, whenever 
they were invited to the Engliſh court; there was 
allowed a hundred ſhillings daily during their jour- 
ney in going and returning ; thirty ſhillings daily 
during their attendance at the Engliſh court ; 
twelve loaves of waſtel bread, a ſpecies of biſcuit ; 
twelve wheaten loaves ; twelve quarts of wine; 
whereof four of the King's own wine, and eight of 
the wine uſed by his houſehold ; two ſtone of wax, 
or four tapers; a hundred and twenty candles; 
whereof forty ſuch as the King uſed, and eighty 


* 


— * 
— 


— 


+ © Super reliquias eecleſiae cum timore et tremore juraverunt; 
* et yeraciter affirmarunt; Chr, Metros, p. 176. 
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ſuch as were uſed by his houſhold ; two pounds of 
pepper, and four pounds of cinnamon; Hypocras 
was in thoſe days the faſhionable beverage : This 
will, in ſome meaſure, account for the extravagant 
allowance of cinnamon; I ſuſpect, however, that 
different ſorts of ſpices went under the general 
name of cinnamon. 

1196, 

There was fo great a famine in Scotland, that Ford. vii. 
many perſons died of hunger. 59. 
1198. 

There was a great ſcarcity in Scotland. 
* modius of barley, ſays Boece, could hardly be pur- 
* chaſed for five aurei; pity that he did not inform 
us what he underſtood by modius and aureus. 

Great plenty enſued in Scotland: Such rapid mia. 
tranſition from ſcarcity to abundance, diſplays the 
wretched ſtate of agriculture and polity in that 
age. x 

In this year the floods carried away the bridge R. Hoved. 
acroſs the Tweed at Berwick. When the Earl of 796. 
March, Governor of Berwick, was preparing to 
rebuild it, Philip, Biſhop of Durham, ſtopped the 
work; he ſaid that the ground on the ſouth fide 
of the river belonged to him, and that he would 
not permit the Scots to found the abutment of the 
bridge on his ground. William de Stutteville with 
much difficulty perſuaded the Biſhop to deſiſt from 
his oppoſition. Had the parties lived in our age, 
each would have endeavoured to throw the ex- 
pence of the work on the other. 

1201. 

Boece reports, that, from the 6th of January to Bece, xiii, 
the Iſt of February 1201-2, daily ſhocks of earth- 278. b. 
quakes were felt in Scotland. This ſeems a very 
accurate ſtory; yet it is hard to ſay on what occa- 
ſions it is that Boece ought to be credited. He 


Vol. I. Tt 


Baece, xiii. 
A 277. A. 
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Ford. viii. 
* 62. 


Ib. viii. 66. 
Boece, xii. 
278. a, 
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alſo mentions a froſt {6 intenſe, that iced beer was 

fold by the pound: That beer may have frozen is 

_ enough; that it was fold by the pound is a 
n | f | r 


nee. | 0 | | 

In' a provincial couneil, held at Perth, all who 
had received prieſt's orders, on a Sunday, were 

rohibited from officiating at the altar *. 

William de Malvoifin, Biſhop of St Andrew's, 
from 1202 to 1233, deprived the abbey of Dun- 
fermline of the preſentation to two churches, be- 
cauſe the monks of that abbey had neglected to 
ſopply him with wine enough for his collation after 
ſupper. The hiſtorian adds, that the monks had 
indeed prepared a ſufficient quantity of wine, but 
that the attendants of the Biſhop improvidently 
conſumed it. | : 

1206, 

In this year, it is ſaid, that William wrought a 
miracle at York, in the preſence of many perſons 
of diſtinction. A boy was miraculouſly cured by 
the touch and bleffing of William.” So fays the 
continuator of Fordun, who wrote after an inter- 
val of two centuries. In the courſe of the next 
century, the miracle increaſed and proſpered. 
Boece ſays, that the patient was the heir of a 


wealthy family in Yotkſhire; that he had a run- 


* ning ſore at one eye; that one of his feet was con- 
* tracted, the other impotent; and that he had not 
the power of utterance. This, as Boece repreſents 
© it, was a caſe exceedingly complicated: Where 
* there was ſuch a contrariety of eds, the phy- 
* ſicians could not inveſtigate the cauſe, and there- 


— 


In quo concilio amoti ſunt ab officio altatis qui die Do- 
minica ordinemi ſacerdotalem ſuſceperunt; Fordun, L. viii. c. 
62. | 


g * 
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* fore they pronounced the patient to be incurable: 
William, however, cured him by the ſimple ap- 
* plication of the ſign of the crols”  _ | 
Boece, who was a phyſician, meant to impoſe on 
his unlearned readers ; he knew that he was de- 
ſcribing the circumſtances of a ſcrophulous caſe, 
and that the diſeaſe, however inveterate, was ſim- 
ple. Why the name of the diſeaſe ſhould have 
been induſtriouſly ſuppreſſed, why the ſcene of the 
cure ſhould have been laid in England, and why 
the King of Scots ſhould have been ſought out as 
a perſon poſſeſſed of this healing quality, 'are quel- 
tions to be reſolved by thoſe alone who invented 
or improved the miracle. 


In the laſt century, one David Chambers, on the D. Camer, 


credit. of this miracle, fairly canoniſed William ye *coter- 
King of Scots“. TOO 

He ſaw, however, the improbability of a foreign 
prince practiſing in England; and therefore he 
added a new circumſtance, * that the fame of Wil- 

* liam's ſanctity brought the patient to him. 
1213. 

One Andrew, of . was elected Biſhop of Chr. Mel. 
Roſs ; but he refuſed to accept the Epiſcopal dig- 86. 
"Nity +. | 

10 

A remarkable aurora borealis was ſeen in Gal-jvia. 192. 

loway. In the chronicle of Melros there is a ſtrange 


— * 2 — — — 


* « Sanctus Gulielmus Scotorum Rex, cujus ſanctitatem 
+ eximiam mirum in modum miracu/is a Deo confirmatam 
© fuiſſe, teſtautur Coccius, Boetius, Leſlaeus, Major, &c. 
D. Camerarius, de Pietate Scotorum, p. 125. 4to. Paris, anno 
1631. The firſt in this catalogue of witneſſes is, as I take it, 
Jodocus Coccius, a Jeſuit, who died in 1622. 


+ Electus eſt magiſter Andreas de Murevia qui renuens 
$ epiſcopari, quaeſita licentia a Domino Papa tantae dignitatis 
honorem humiliter refignavit ;3* Chr, Metros, p. 186. 
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account of this phænomenon, drawn up by the 


Abbot of Glenluce; it is too long to es tran- 
ſcribed. 


| 1231. 
e's » 50 Patrick Earl of March, a brave and ant baron, 


ads of invited his children, relations, and neighbours, to 
celebrate Chriſtmas at his caſtle. After a feſtivity 
of four days, he ſent for the Abbot of Melros, re- 
ceived extreme unction, aſſumed the «monaſtic ha- 
bit, bade farewell to his gueſts, and expired. Never 
did ſuperſtition appear in a more pleaſing form. 
1236. 

Foedera, i. Henry II. King of England, publiſhed a mani- 
370. feſto, denying that he had, by colluſion, contribut- 
| ed to the impriſonment of Richard Siward, or that 

he had entered into any convention with bim con- 
trary to the duty which Siward owed to the King 
of Scots. This alludes to ſome tranſactions, el- 
teemed of moment at that time, but now utterly | 

M. Far. 274 unknown. Siward was a favourite of Hen 

Richard Earl of Cornwall quarrelled with him. 
Henry, after a vain attempt to reconcile them, 
baniſhed Siward from his preſence. * I had rather, 
* ſaid he, incur my own diſpleaſure, by baniſhing 
© my ſervant, than my brothers by retaining him“. 


This ſingle ſtroke delineates the benevolent and 
feeble-minded Henry. 


1244. 

About this time Hadington, Rokeſburgh, La- 
nerk, Stirling, Perth, Forfar, Montroſe, and Aber- 
deen, were conſumed by accidental fire. 
| 1249- 

Ur Hugh de Chaſtillon, Count of St Paul and Blois, 
M. Par. 516 
98 had a large ar of war built at Inverneſs. 


For. ix. 61. 


Dicens ſe malle incurrere ſuam quam bn indignatio- 
nem; M. Paris, p. 274. 
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$5. 7 af 125. i 1 1 | | | 

Peter de 'Ramfayy Biſhop of Aberdeen, precured Ford. ix, 
a bull from the Pope, whaveby a ſtipend of fifteen * 
merks of filver was allotted to each vicarage within 
the dioceſe of Aberdeen ; but the abbots of Aber- 
brothock and Lindoris conſidered this augmenta- ' 
tion to be exorbitant and oppreſſive ; they there- 

fore aſſembled a meeting of the abbots and priors 
by common conſent, appealed to the Pope, and 
obtained a reverſal of the ordinance *. 

1251. : 

The body of Margaret Queen of Scotland was bid. 
removed from its place of ſepulture at Dunferm- — 
line, and depoſited in a coſtly ſhrine t. While the 
monks were employed in this ſervice, they ap- 
proached the tomb of her husband Malcolm f. 


— 


Per reſcriptam Apoſtolicam impetravit ut quaelibet vica- 
* ria in Epiſcopatu ſuo, ad quindecem mercas taxaretur argenti. 
Quod videntes abbates de Aberbrothock et Lindoris, ſe in 
hac taxatione indebite gravari, fecerunt quaſi omnes abbates, 
et majores priores Scotiae convocari z et ne cacteri Epiſcopt 
* alios quoque religioſos hujuſmodi taxationibus gravarent, 
* unanimi conſenſu dicti abbates ſedem Apoſtolicam appellave- 
. unt. et ki ordinationem dicti Epiſcopi Aberdonenſis caſſa- 


verunt;' Fordun, L. ix. c. 02. I have er what ſeems to 
be the ſenſe of this paſſage. 


+ The breviary of Aberdeen aſcertains the 19th of vio 
1251, as the date of this event, It has preſerved the collect 
uſed in commemoration of the ceremony. * Deos nobis qui 
* tranſlationem B. Margaritae Reginae pia recolimus mente, 
praeclaris potentiae tuae miraculis illuſtratam, concede pro- 
« pitius ipfeus meritis et interceſſione, a labore ad requiem, ab exi- 
lio ad patriam nos conferri coeleſtem,” Aida Sandorum, 10 
June, p-. 320. The petition is elegant and affecting; yet it 
is hard to fay how it ſhould be applicable to the removing of 


the bones of Margaret into a more honourable place in the 
church of Dunfermline. 


t The Scots ſay, that the body of Malcolm was removed 
from Tinmouth to Dunfermline by Alexander I. Forgun, L. 
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The body became, on a ſudden, ſo "A that 


they were obliged to ſet it down. Still, as more 
hands were employed in Failing it, the. body be- 


came heavier : The ſpeQators ood amazed ; and 
the humble monks imputed this phznomenon to 
their own unworthineſs, when a byſtander cried 
out, the Queen will not ſtir till equal honours 


are performed to her husband. This having been 


done, the body of the Queen was removed with 
eaſe. A more aukward miracle occurs not in le- 
— hiſtory *. 

1253- 


char. Mor. One mark was covenanted to be paid for the 


i. 42. 


expence and rik of conveying twenty marks from 
Kinguſſy [in Badenoch ] to Berwick. This affords 
a lively picture of thoſe times. 

1258, 


Char. Inch. At this time, flaves and their children were con- 


36, 


veyed from one maſter to another, in the ſame 
manner that ſheep and horſes are now, and that 
not together with lands, but even without lands +. 


— "_ 


v. c. 25- But the Engliſh 3 this, and report that, when 
the Scots haughtily demanded the body of their King, that 
of a peaſant was impoled upon them. * Scotis tamen poltea 
corpus ſui Regis frontoſe poſtulantibus, conceſſum ef et 
datum corpus cujuſdam plebeii de Sethtune; et ita deluſa 
* eſt Scotorum iwprobitasz M. Paris, additamenta, p. 129, 


* I am informed that at Paris, in our enlightened age, the 
bones of St Genevieve ſhew the like attention to the bones of 
St Marcel. 

+ Maliſe Earl of Strathern, granted to the monks of In- 
Chaffry [inſula Miſarum in Strathern,] © in pura et perpetua 

* eleemoſyna, Gilmory Gillendes ſervam-nofirum cum tota ſe- 
* guela ſua Et nos et haeredes noſtri dictum Gilmory Gillen- 
des, ut ſupra dium eft, dictis eecleſiae et canonicis warran- 
© tizabimus in perpetuum. Ap. Kenmore, die Annunciatio- 
* nis beatae Mariae Virgins, anno Dominicae incarnationis 
* 1258.” He alſo granted to the ſame monks, Pro ſalute 
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33s 
12 
There was a' great dearth in Scotland, fo that a Ford. x. 
boll of meal fold at four ſhillings. 11. 
A 1406. 


On the eve of the feaſt of the 1r;000 virgins, A Ibid. 22. 
great wind aroſe from the north, the ſea broke in, 
and overwhelmed many houfes and villages between 
the Tay and the Tweed. There was never ſuch 
* a deluge ſince the times of Noah, ſays Fordun, 
as appears from its traces at this day “.“ Un- 
happily the circumſtances of this inundation are 
omitted, while fabulous genealogies and cloiſter- 
Promotions are credulouſſy and ſcrupulouſly re- 
corded. 

1207: ' 

Hugh Gifford de Veſter died. In his caſtleIdid. z. 22. 
there was a capacious cavern formed by magical 
art, and called in the country Bohall, i. e. Hob- 
goblin-hall: In our ancient hiſtory there is little 
mention made of magic, and there are ſcarcely any 
veſtiges of witchcraft, 


- — 


* 


anĩmae meae et anteceſſorum et ſucceſſorum meorum—in 
pura et perpetua eleemoſyna, Johannem dictum Starnes, 
* filium Thomae filium Thore, cum tota ſequela ſua. Concedo, 
det pro me et haeredibus meis, in perpetuum iplis abbati et 
* conventui omne jus et clameum quod ego in eodem Johanne 
vel Prole ab ipſo ſuſcitata habeo vel habere potero, aut haere- 
des mei in golterum habere poterunt, Prohibeo etiam om- 
nibus hominibus meis, ne aliquis eorum dicto Johanni vel 
© alicut proli ſuae moleſtiam aut gravamen aut aliquod impe- 
* dimentum inferre praeſumet 7. Id. Maii, an. 1258.“ I was 
permitted to peruſe this Chartulary by a perſon who choſe to 
conceal himſelf. As the Chartulary of Inchaffry has remain- 
ed ſo long unknown, it is poſſible that other chartularies, 
which have hitherto eſcaped obſervation, may ſtill exifi.. 


Sicut adhus veſligia manifeſtant;“ Fordun, L. x. c. 22. 
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1269. 


| | Ford. x. 25 In a provincial council held at Perth, the Abbot 


of Melros and moſt of his conventual brethren were 
ſolemnly excommunicated. The crimes laid to 
their charge were, that they had violated the peace 
of the territory of Wedale+, had aſſaulted ſome 
houſes: belonging to the Biſhop: of St Andrew's, 

1 had murdered one ecclefiaſtic, and wounded many 
others. 

Chr. 10 The chronicle of Melros dutifully ſuppreſſes all 

ME mention of this ſingular event, and only ſays, that, 
in 1269, John de Edirham departed from his office 
of abbot. 

Ford. x. as. A froſt began on the zoth of November, and 
laſted until the 2d of F 8 following. It was 
ſo intenſe that none could plow during that ſpace “. 
This gives a favourable idea of the ſtate of Agri- 


there were many places in the low country of Scot- 
land, where a froſt, from the zoth of November to 
the 2d of February, would not have been conſider- 
ed as interrupting the ploughing ſeaſon. 
$299. 
bid, zo. Many churches, and particularly the church of 
Aberbrothock, were fired by lightning in winter. 


1 ——— 


Vedale, i. e. vallis doloris; it is now called Stow. See 
Milne, Deſcription of the pariſh of Melros, p. 24. laſt edition. 
I do not applaud Mr Milne's work as very intelligent or very 
correct: Yet I wiſh that every miniſter in Scotland would do 
as much for the hiſtory of his own pariſh. The labour in 
compoſition deferves not to be mentioned, and the expence 
of printing would be defrayed by the ſale of a very few copies. 
Every miniſter would thus, without expence, contribute to the 
foundations of a work reſembling that which Cambden, im- 
properly, calls Britannia. 

** Ita quod nemo poterat arare aut terram fodere;? Fordur, 
L. x, c. 26. but perhaps the ſenſe is, that no man could 
have ploughed or dug the ground.” 


culture at that time. Within the memory of man, 
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—— | 
Aberptidal III. had a daily allowance of a . Foed.iiegs. 
dred ſhillings to bear his charges in England, when- 
f Kings. he was ſummoned thither by the Engliſh 
1 


* new boat at the Ferry (Queensferry); the boat WP 
is divided into eight ſhares j eight pennies of rent 
Pe Oey 
1281 
Edward I. lent L. 40 to Robert Bruce, Earl of poedera, i. 
Carrick, the father of Robert Bruce; they had 178. 
been companions in arms during the wars of Pale- 


ſtine . F 
1282. 
In this year, according to Boece, the plague ap- Bocce, al. 


peared in Scotland for the firſt time. When the 7” © 
ſymptoms of a diſeaſe are not deſcribed, we cannot 

- be fure of its nature: Any epidemical diſeaſe, 

which the phyſicians underſtood not, had the ge- 

neral name © M. Paris mentions a plague Nc. par. a0 
which — ens part of the Chriſtian army 

at the ſiege of Damiata in I219 3 as he has care- 


326 


Ad mandatum noſtrum ;* Foedera, T. ii. p. 45. I have 
tranſlated mandatum, as if it meant /fammons, that I might not 
ſcem to be partial; nevertheleſs, every one acquainted with 
the language of thoſe times muſt know, that mandatum was uſed 
for invitation, Thus Benedictus Abbas ſays, p- 432. * tenuit 
* Rex Henricus curiam ſuam apud Windeſhores cum ſolenni 
- * felto—cui per mandatum iplius interfueruat—Henricus Dux 
Saxoniae, &c. % 

+* Carta de octo remis in novo batello Paſſagii; Chart. 

Dum. v. ii. fol. 4+ 

© Edward ſtyles him, dilectus Bachelarius noſter; 
dera, T. ii. L 178. | 
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In this 410 there is a grant of eight oars in the Cha.Dunf. - 
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fully deſcribed the ſymptoms, there remains no 

doubt that it was the ſcurvy “. 

1285. E | 

rord. x. At a ball, given on the occaſion of the i np 

Bocce, 393 of Alexander III. at Jedwod, [Jedburgh], a ghoſt, 

or ſomething like a ghoſt, danced f. Boece ex- 

preſsly ſays, that it was a ſkeleton f. A fooliſh 
pleaſantry to frighten the court ladies, or a pious | 
monaſtic fraud, to check the growth of promiſcu- 
ous dancing, probably gave riſe to the exhibition 
of this harlequin ſkeleton. 

The following examples will give a notion, to- 

lerably correct, of the ſalaries of pariſh prieſts dur- 
ing the reign of Alexander III. 
r.Dry- Ten marks of ſilver, ſix acres of arable ground, 
> 23+ and one acre of meadow, were provided to the 
vicar of Worgs in Galloway. This grant was con- 
firmed by Gilbert Biſhop of Galloway, who died 
in 1253. 

1268, A penſion of ten marks Sterling was 
granted to the vicar of Kilrethny [Kilrenny in 
— Fife]; of ten marks. to the yicar of Saltoun ſin 

Eaſt Lothian] ; of ten pounds to the vicar of Chil- 
der-kirk [the church dedicated to the Innocents, 


1 


— 
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® © Invaſit ea tempeſtate multos de exercitu peſtrs quaedam, 
contra quam medici nullum ex arte ſua poterunt invenire 
* remedium ; dolor enim occupavit repente pedes et crura, in 
quibus apparuit caro corrupta, et nigra; gingivas et dentes 
* nigredo obdurata potentiam abſtulit maſticandi ; ; ficque longo 
doloris tractu afflicti multi ad Dominum migraverunt; qui- 
« dam vero uſque ad tempus vernale laborantes caloris benefi- 
cio mortis periculum evaſerunt 3? M. Paris, p. 210. 


+ « Inſecutus eſt unus, de quo pene dubitari potuit utrum 


homo eſſet an phantaſma; qui ut umbra magis labi videba- 
6 tur, quam pedetentim tranſire; Fordun, L. x; c. 40. 


40 Etfigies hominis mortul, , carne nudatis ejus oſſibus, viſa 
elt; Boece, L. Xi, fol, 292. a. | 
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now called Gingle- kirk in the Merſe] ; but he was 
to do duty a at the chapel of Lauder, in the 
neighbourhood of Childer-kirk ; twelve marks were 
provided to the vicar. of Golyn [Gulan in Eaſt 
Lothian. 

1285. The chaplain of Fiven had a grant from Char. Aber« 
the monaſtery of Aberbrothock of a Hundred ſbil. broth. i. ra. 


lings. 
* we may beben to fix the actual mes Can. ch. of 
dium at ten marks. The Eanons of the church of Scot. b. 20 
Scotland, an. 1242 and * fix the minimum ar 
ten addr, 
Thomas Learmonth, otherwiſe called the Rhy- Ford. x. 
mer, a native of Ercheldoune in the Merſe, is report- 43 
ed to have lived during the reign of Alexander III. 
He was famous for his predictions of future events. 
On the day of Alexander's death, the Earl of 
March aſked him whether any thing extraordinary 
would happen next day? To- morrow, anſwered 
* Thomas, will be heard the moſt vehement wind 
that ever was known in Scotland.“ When the 
news of the King's death arrived, that, ſaid Fho- 
mas, was the wind of which I ſpake.“ Fordun 
relates this ſtory as a proof of his prophetic 
ſpirit “. 


ww % 


* 


* There is ſtill a better ory related of Apollonius Tya- 
naeus by Philgſtratus, Lib. iv. c. 43- An ecliple bappened at 
Rome in the days of the Emperor Nero; at the ſame time 
there was a violent - thunder-ſtorm. Apollonius, lifting up 
his eyes to heaven, ſaid, erat 71 puryn taluk 07% ;“ i. e. 
© ſomething great or extraordinary will come to pals, and will 
© not.” No one could underſtand the ſenſe of this znigma ; 
however, it was ſoon explained; for a goblet in the hands of 
Nero was ſtruck with lightning, and yet he himſelf eſcaped 
unhurt. This, according to the admirers of Apollonius, was 
the remarkable thing which was to happen, and not to hap- 


pen. 


Foed. ii. 
417. 


1 
. 


| an 

Pope Nicolas IV. 'iſited 'a dull, dn/which he 
fays; that a deteſtable practice prevailed in Scot- 
land, of excluding aliens from all offices of truſt 


Wn : - 


in religious houſes ; that, in conſequence of 'this 


God. 


| Tbid. 53. 


practice, the unworthy were. frequently preferred 
to the moſt deſerving. The Pope aboliſhed this 
practice, becauſe there is no * Y perſons n 


*y 91. ö * 

Pope Nicolas IV. iſſued a bull, exhorting the 
Scottiſh Biſhops to preach a cruſade ; it is called 
ver bum "crucis, i. e. the word or dodrine of the 
croſs.” So ſtrangely was the i import 'of the Chrif- 
tian diſpenſation perverted in thoſe times! for 
every ſermon ſo preached, the Pope granted to them 


an indulgence of a hundred "days, beſides a propor- 


Tbid- 512, 


tional ſhare of the indulgences conferred” on the 
crufaders themſelves. « The 1a labourer, ſaid he, is 
© worthy of his hire.” I am not ſo learned in the 
matter of indulgences as to know whether the 
Pope meant to pardon all the fins which the 
Biſhops might commit during a hundred days, or 
only to deduct that term from their indefinite re- 
ſidence in purgatory. 

From this bull we learn, that pilgrimages to 
the ſepulchre of our Lord were prohibited by Pa- 
pal authority, under pain of excommunication. 
The reaſon of the prohibition appears to be, that, 
if devout perſons were permitted to ſatisfy the 


deſires of miſguided piety, by viſiting the holy 


ſepuichre in the guiſe of pilgrims, it would abate 
their zeal for obtaining the like privilege by force 
of arms, and the effuſion of blood, Ran March 
1291. 

yk the ſame time, the Pope iffoed another bull 
of leſs pleaſing contents. By it he required the 
whole eecleſiaſtics of Scotland to pay the tenth of 
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their revenues annually, during fix years, to Ed- 
ward King of England, in aid of his N ex- 


| edition t0 the Holy Land. 
I295. 

The Abbot of Kelſo levied, from every houſe Rent, 
in the village of Bolden, a hen, valued at one to Chart- 
halfpenny *. | Kelſo. 

| 1298. 


At the fiege of the. caſtle of Dirleton, in Eaſt ignis i 
Lothian, about the beginning of July 1298, the Gb. 
Engliſh ſoldiers were reduced to great ſcarcity of 
proviſions ; they ſubſiſted on the peaſe and beans 
which they picked up in the fields. This cireum- 
ſtance preſents us with a favourable view of the 
ſtate of apriculture in Eaft Lothian, as far back 
as the 13th century. | 

1303. 
Edward I. wintered in Scotland. His ſon, Ed- Ford. xii, 
ward of Carnarvon, had his head-quarters 3 $6 
Perth. During all that winter, there was ſo grea 
plenty in the Engliſh quarters, that good wine — 
ſold at the rate of four- pence for a /agena of Scot- 
tiſh meaſure. Fordun, who records _ does not 
explain what he means by a /agena. J. Major J. Major 
ſays, that Gaſcony wine ſo abounded, as to be ſold iv. 17 
at almoſt no price, 1. e. at three-pence the pint of 
Scottiſh meaſure f. How a Scots pint of French 
wine, fold in 1303 at three-pence, ſhould be con- 
ſidered as excecdingly cheap, is beyond my com- 
prehenſion. - 


This rant-roll mentions Abbot Richard, and conſequent- 
ly cannot be more ancient than 1295, when” Richard became 
Abbot. It mentions not the church of Naithanthirn [Nen- 


thorn}, acquired by the Abbaey in 1 316, and conſequently | = 
cannot be more recent than 1316. : 


+ Vini Vaſconici tanta erat copia, quod ferme gratis ve- 
* nundabitur ; pinta enim tribus duntaxat denarlis vaenit;“ 


FJ. Major, L. iv. c. 15. 


D. Mince 
ge IE 


Boece, xiv. 
298. A, 


* . = - 
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8 2 i SoaRacs tec. 
Edward I. ſtript-the- — lead off the monaſ- 
tery of St Rte s, for conſtructing the machines 
employed in the ſiege of Stirling 1. It was a very 
ancient practice to throw leaden bullets from cata- 


©, pultae ; here, however, I imagine, that the lead 


was uſed as a counterpoiſe. 

Boece, ever improving on hiſtory, ſays, that the 
roof of the monaſtery was of copper. He adds, 
that Edward carried it away for ſome purpoſe | 
* or other *.” | 

To this period muſt be referred the taking of 
the caſtle of Urquhart, where Edward murdered 
every perſon in it, except the wife of Alexander 
Bois, the Lord of the caſtle: She was pregnant at 
the time; and the Engliſh had a religious ſcruple 
at killing a child before its birth. The child, ſo 
wonderfully preſerved, in due time proved a boy. 
Having ſlain a mighty bear that infeſted the coun- 
try, he received the appellation of For- beat; after- 
wards this came to be pronounced corruptedly 
Forbes, Boece, and many a tranſcriber from him, 
relate this ſtory with the utmoſt ary of hiſto- 
rical narrative f. 


— — * n 2 


* 


Ad machinas conſtruendas 3” Feordun, '% xii. c. 4. 
* In ſuos, neſcio quos, uſus ; Boece, L. xiv. fol. 297. b. 


+ Martin, Genealogical Collections, vol, ii. p. 17. ſays, that 
one Salvathius Forbes married Moravilla, daughter of Gre- 
gory the Great, King of Scotland, about 870, and that all 
the Forbes's in Scotland are deſcended from him. But Niſ- 
bet, vol. 1. p. 317. ſays, that Achonacher, an Iriſhman of 
quality, flew a monſtrous wild-boar, and from that event took 
the name of For- bear, and that Le was the anceſtor of the 
Forbes's. There is a confuſion here of boars and bears, 
which 1 will not pretend to unravel. Sir Thomas Urquhart, 
in one of his rhapſodies, ſays, that Phecbas, a Greek, was 
the anceſtor of the family; and that, as frequently happens, 
the appellative became a ſurname. 


| ne mn 
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*  T304. 
In this year the mois of Aberbrothock entered Ch, Fe, 
into a contract with the Biſhop of Brechin, import. broth- 2. 
ing, that the Biſhop ſhould not augment the pen- 
ſion of any vicar beyond ten pounds ſterling. 
1305. | 
An Engliſh hermit s a viſion of angels con- 
ducting Wallace out of purgatory with much ho- 
nour. But this, ſays Boece, is regarded by moſt 
men rather as a dream, or an old woman's tale, 
than as a real eventf.” Here he inadvertently 
delineates the character of 1275 own n. | 


— 


„ 


ä A 


> Be: Sonni aut anilis fabulae fimiliora quam verae hiſto. 
5 riae plecilque cenſentur; Bocce, L, xiv. * 299. a. 


END OF VOL. I. 
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Carrectiont and Additions by the Author. 
(Vol. I. 


P. 1. It may be preſumed that any information 
concerning the real name of the Lady M'Beth of 
Shakeſpeare, will be acceptable.—In an inſtrument ſub- 
joined to Crawfurd's Lives of the Officers of State, the 
wife of M*Beth is called © Gruach filia Bodbe.” 

P. 19. Note, par. 2. At this day, the Solway, where 
it becomes navigable, is called the Wead, or the Scot- 
wead. * 

Tb. 1. 33. Del. the words after gias, and add, in 
High Dutch, Geiſel, teſtis, ſponſor, fidejuſſor, obſes.“ 

P. 121. Note 1. The word Somerled, ſays a cor- 
reſpondent learned in the Gaelic language, is formed 
by a double tranſlation and corruption from Samuel, 
which the Caledonians expreſs by Somberle, from which 
the Latins formed Somerledus, rendered by our modern 
erities Somerled.” It ſeems that the error of our 
modern critics conſiſts in writing Somerled inſtead of 
Somberle. 

The ſame -correſpondent adds a curious and inſtruc. 
tive note. Gillecolm, ſays he, is the ſame with Mal- 
colm, in general ; Gille and Maol, pronounced Gil and 
Mil nearly, denote ſervaut. Originally, and uncom- 
poundedly, they are not ſynonimous, as the fogmer 
means /ervus, and the latter ca/vvs. So that this laſt, 
in the formation of proper names, ſeems to imply con- 
ſecrated by tonſure. (But if hair was anciently a ſign 
of freedom, why might not Bald, or ſhaved, imply ſer- 
vant?) Gilchriſt is ſervus Chriſti ; Gileſpic, or Gi- 
leſcop, is ſervus Epiſcopi ; Gilbride, is ſervus Brigidae ; 
and Gilpatric is ſervus Patrici ; Gilcolumb, Gilcalumb, 

Vor. I. e 


L 


Fg 
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and Gilletolan, all mean ſervue Coluiaboo, Again, Mak. 
rolumb, or Melcolumb, according as the orthography, or 
the pronunciation, is followed, is alſo ſervus Colum- 


das; Mal; or Milmaire, is ſervus Mariae; and Milde 
 Maith is fervus Domini, which laſt is generally uſed in 


ſpeaking” of infants before baptiſm. Theſe, and all 
fuch, were firſt aſſumed as Chriſtian names; though 
many of them became - afterwards family names; with 
the uſual -patronymic of Mac prefined. Thus Mac- 
gil. öbride, is natus ſervo Brigidae ; and Mac- gil. and. 
reas is natus ſervo Andreae; and Mac- gil. ion, or Mac- 
gil eaon, contracted into Maclean, is natur ſervo Jo- 
Bannis, Such modeſt names the firſt Caledonian con- 
verts ſeem to have uſed before they grew bold enough 
to aſſume the ſacred names of Jobs, — Mary, 
Bridget, &c. unqualified. 
P. 122.1. 12. For 28th, read gth. 
P. 124. add at bottom, 1171. In this ou there 
was an inſurrection of the inhabitants of Moray. 
Selden, Titles of Honour, ii. c. . 6 2. 1 LIES 
P. 134. Note, I. 8. For the forgers of England, 
and the forgers of all England, read the forgers of 
York and of Canterbury,—The original expreſſion 


was ſufficiently intelligible to thoſe who underſtand the 


diſt inction between England and all England,; but as 
ſome of my readers do not, I thought it better to 
change the expreſſion, than to explain it by a'commen- 
mary. 

Ib. I. 10. Read, theſe names, probably . 


are in Cbr. Metros. ) 


P. 145 l. 15. Add, he was ſucceeded by his fon 
Richard, ſurnamed Coeur de Lion. 

P. 148. Del. the note, and ſay, Lord Lyttletoo, 
Vol. i. p. 401.411, has a diſſertation on the value of 
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money, from the Conqueſt to the death of Henry II. 


He ſays, From the beginning of the reign of Wik | 


Ham I. till after the death of Henry II. the Engliſh 
pound muſt be underſtood to mean a pound weight of 
ſilver, containing three times the quantity of filver 


contained in our preſent pound Sterling; the (billing 


and penny weighing alſo three times as much as ours. 
The common mark in thoſe days was two-thirds of à 
pound of filver, that is, twice the value of our pre- 
* ſent pound Sterling. The proportion that the value 
© of filver then bore to the common value of it at pre- 
* ſent, has been eſtimated differently by authors who 
have treated the ſubject; ſome thinking that it 
. ought to be reckoned at twenty, ſome at fifteen or 

< ſixteen, and ſome at ten times the preſent rato. To 
© form ſome conjecture, which of theſe computations 
* is neareſt the truth, or rather to ſhow that they are 
« all much too high, I ſhall tranſcribe a few paſſages 
from the contemporary authors,” &c. The inference 


which his Lordſhip draws from the examples quoted, 


is, that the value of filver, from the Conqueſt to the 
death of Henry II. ought to be reckoned at five times 
the preſent rate. 

Thus, when, in that period, we read of a pound and 
a mark, we mult figure to ourſelves ſomething which, 
for the common purpoſes of life, was equal to fifteen 
pounds, and ten pounds, Sterling of our own times. I 
do not pretend to ſay that Lord Lyttleton's calculation 
is preciſely exa&. 

P. 149. I. 2. I have been told, that 7 doubt here, 
but give ne reaſons for my doubts ; that I am deter- 
mined to doubt, &c. But, indeed, I made no queſtion 
as to the poſſibility of the adventures ſaid to have be- 
fallen the Earl of Huntington, I only ſaid, that e 
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evidence was ſomewhat ſuſpirious ; and uny one 'who is 
us well acquainted with Beger Bocce as I am, WT | 
ped all wares from that magazine. & 
P. 149. Note. A . 
rious book is in the library of Richard Gough, Eſq; 
ITmall 4to, 151 leaves, imprimné a Paris, par la Veuſve 
feu Jehan Trepperel, demourant en la rue neufve noſtre 
Dame a Penſeigne de Veſcu de France. The title runs 
thus: 8'enſuyt le livre des trois filz de Roys, eſt 
a ffavoĩr, de France, d' Angleterre, et d'Eſcoſſe, lefquels 
en leur jeuneſſe pour la foi Chrettienne eurent de glo- 
rieuſes victoĩres ſur les Turcs, au ſervice du Roi de Ce- 
cille, lequel fut faiQ apres ung des lecteurs de empire.“ 
This book is altogether fabulous. J. Major fuppoſes zhe 
Earl of Huntington to be one of its heroes, beeauſe it 
treats of a David, ſon of the King of Scots. That 
name, however, has been employed at random ; for it 
is ſaid in the romance, that David, on the death of his 
Father, became King of Scotland ; and, under that title, 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf in a tourneament at Vienna. 

P. 150. The note concerning the names of Caith- 
neſs and Sutherland ought to be omitted; for I am 
poſitively aſſured that it is altogether erroneous. 

P. 151. I. 6. For St Bartholomew's day, read 24th 
Auguſt. 

P. 153. Note. - The derivation of the word Perth 
ought to be omitted. I have been favoured with dif. 
ferent interpretations of the word. Not knowing 
which to chooſe, I judge it beſt to omit them all. 

P. 157.1. pen. For 5th, read ioth. 

P. 158. N. f. 1 am informed by one correſpondent, 
that Kenaul Macabt is Ceanachmabaet, which implies, 
in the Gaelic language, the chief of a diſtri: By 
another correſpondent, that Kenau# is the man's name, 
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Gaelic. langunge Cad or Cabt. Hence the Earl of 
Sutherland is termed Morar Cabt, that is, the Lord of 
Sutherland. Kenauk Macabt might have been a Sath- 
erland man who joined Malentagart. But a third core 
reſpondent ſays, the word, though corrupted and diſ- 
figured, is fill. very intelligible to every Caledonian 


ear. It is Caintach-mac- Eachain, that is, Kenneth 


fon of Hector. Both Caineach, and Zachan, mean 
ductor equitum, or rector equorum; with this difference, 
that the former is Arebippus, and the latter Hipparchus. 


Further, he remarks, that the Clan Eachain fill ſub- 


fiſts, and that M*Kenzie of Garloch is the head of it. 
Matintagar is certainly Mac-m-tſagaird, or the ſon 
of the Prieft ; Sagard is prieſt ; in the genitive, Sa- 
gaird, or of « pri. —in-tſagaird is of the prieft ; in 
which laſt, the radical letter - is mute, and the ſervile 
t pronounced in its room. 

It is ſaid, that, before the local ſurname of Roſs 
was aſſumed, the clan Roſs had the ſurname of Mack- 
intagazrd, becauſe their anceſtor was the ſon of a prieſt, 
Such ſurnames were not uncommon before the intro- 

duction of clerical celibacy into Scotland. Thus we 
have M*Nab, that is, the fon of the abbot ; and Mac- 
Pberſon, that is, the ſon of the parſon ; and MVicar, 
that is, the ſon of the wicar. 
P. 166. N.. One learned perſon conje&ures that 
her name was Dernagheal, or fair bands, But ano- 
ther ſays, that the name on the ſeal is the only intel- 
ligible one, implying fila or virgo magna, candida. 
P. 167. 1. 20. Properly Gilruadb, that is, the red- 


barred lad. And hence the n n name of 
Gulderop. 
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_ 4/P,4268./N, . The word - Thomas id placed «here; - 
dy e error of tranſcribers, inſtead of "Comes. As 10 
3 M*Kentagart, or M. Nintagaird, ſee p: 158. „ 
1 P. 310. Note +. My apology for Menteth has been 
| | ders ; for it eontradicts vulgar traditions, and that moſt 
| reſpetable authority, Blind Harry. ' A correſpondent 
| ; has. pointed out a paſſage, which, as he imagines, ought 
* to filence all ſcepticiſm concerning the treaſon of Stew. 
| art, (commonly called Menteth.) It is the concluſion 
of Blair, Relationes, quoted in Nicholſon, Scotti/h Hiſ- 
torical Library, p. 88. and which is to be found at the 
end of the modern edition of Biind Harry. Without 
inquiring into the age and authenticity of the frag- 
ments called Relationes A. Blair, I anſwer, that the 
paſſage referred to is obviouſly a memorandum interpo- 
lated by ſome patriotic and paſſionate tranſcriber. 
| They who condemn Sir John Menteth, ought to con- 
demn him for having acknowledged the government of 
Edward I. and for having accepted an office of truſt 
under him, not for having diſcharged the duties of 
that office. There is a curious paſſage in Langtoft, 
vol. ii. p. 329. which, in modern language, runs thus: 
Sir John of Menteth purſued Wallace ſo cloſely. that be 
tool him unawares one night while he was in company 
with his miſtreſs. This happened through the treaſon 
of Jack Short, the ſervant of Wallace, it is ſaid, had 
flain the brother of Jack Short, who, on that account, 
was the more inclined to do him that ill office. 

P. 328.1: 21. From this paſſage it has been conclu- 
ded, that the author of the Annals of Scotland is exceſ- 
ſively credulous, He muſt ftill remain under that im- 
putation ; for he cannot ſubmit to acknowledge, that 


- 


blood: for- erght . Ea OT REED 

_ 

P. 334. Note- . 'A correfpoiident has enen us 
2 following note: Gilmory, a ſervant of the 
Virgin Mary, probably ſo called in honour of -her, as 
the gift was made on the day of annunciation. His 
former name has been Gil-andeas, that is, the ſouthere 
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END OF VOL. I. 
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pe dbes not believe that à fountain near Kilwinnirig ran 
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